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ABSTBACT 

A cnrricttluB guide for teachers to the **Bread and 
Butterflies** series of 15 television prograas on career development 
for 9-to- 12-year-olds is given. Por each program the goals and themes 
are stated, and the content is summarized. Then activities are 
suggested for students falling in level 1* beginners, or in level 2, 
students already familiar with career development concepts. (KB) 
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Bread is the staff of life. A breadwinner is a 
famiiy necessity. A bread and butter person is 
somebody on whom you can depend. 

Bread means security, pracUcaiity, stability ... a 
steady, reliable way of life. 

A butterfly is one of the glories of nature. Its 
wings are covered with prism-like scales that 
catch the sunlight and create a majesty of color. 
The beauty of the butterfly is the object of 
collectors, and its flight an inspiration for poetry 
and song. 

Butterfly connotes frivolity, freedom, growth, and. 
above all, change. The metamorphosis from egg 
to caterpillar to chrysalis to butterfly Is in some 
ways like that of a human being — ^from embryo to 
infancy to awareness to fulfillment. 

The bread and buttwfllBs series makes the point 
that responsibility and beauty, stability and 
change can be fused, and that each is a 
necessary part of a rich, good, satisfying life. 
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While extra planning and coordination are 
required to meet students' career development 
needs, much can be done in conjunction with what 
is t>^ng taught Career dwelopment like social and 
physical development, should be i natural, Integral 
part of the 8ch(x>l process. It is '^o' a subject added 
to the curriculum; it is m>t merely a wcokiy teievi- 
tlon program, it is a process of student-centered 
learning, a development of student values and self- 
concepts, a way of giving children a glimpse at the 
adult world, a way of relatir^ school to the nee<to of 
the student and the outside world. The emphasis on 
relevancy, successful experiences, student values, 
and respect for the individual are parts of any |K>8i- 
tive learning experience. 

The affective learning emphasized in breed & 
butterflies is a process of developing in the class- 
room the spirit of the individual—the confidence 
that he or she is ^mebody, that each has special 
things that he or she can do well, and that all can 
have a say in what happens to them in the years 
ahead, bread & butter^ies is based on the convic- 
tion that ci£msrooms can be made Into happy places 
where children can discover ihemseives and their 
world and can begin to move toward their own 
personal goals. 



To mnk of "eamn" simply as the iot^ on« hoK^ 
(hiring a N«^ma ts to ignore the human e^>ect. TTie 
AVA-NVGA Commission on Career Guidance and Voca- 
ttofwJ ahjcation de«nec« "ceiw" w "b tlme-exlwHled 
woTMng out of a purpoeaful life patt^ through work 
Lndertaken bf the individual-" Career envelopment, 
according to the Commission, "refers fc the total con- 
stellation of psychological. «M:iologicai, educationai. 
physical. e(»>fKmiic, an6 chanM factors that combine to 
sha^ the carew of any givm individual." W^k, as 
defined by the Commission, is any "exi^nditure of effort 
d^gned to affect some change, however slight, in some 
province of dvlllMtlon. It is not simply an arl^trary or 
gratuitous action, but something which, from SMue 
viewpoint within society, ought to be doi« " By this 
definition, volunteer community efforts, nonpaid work 
roles (such as that of the homemaksr}. and leisure time 
activities that beiwWt S(K:ieiy or contribute toward tt»e 
Inifividual's sense of pur{H>se can be considered as work 
and as part of s career. 
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CMBm DEVELOPMENT AND 
THE OOAtS OF 

h 




The goals of bread S butterflies are those of 
career development for ages nine-to-twelve. Specifi- 
cally, the full implementation of bread & butterflies 
(with its accompanying classroom materials and 
activities) will help students to: 



1. 



Develop a clearer, more positive 
understanding of self—their interests, 
abilities, values, and interpretations of 
the events in their lives. 



2. 



5. 
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Exert greater control over their lives 
through decision-making and planning. 

Develop personal and interper^nal 
skills and attitudes essential to 
success in school and work. 
Develop greater respect for other 
people and the work they do. 

Develop a clearer concept of 
successful work behavior— the 
attitudes, skills, and responsibilities 
demonstrated by successful people at 
school and at work. 
Develop skills necessary to gather, 
process, and act upon information 
about self in relation to a constantly 
changing work environment. 

7. Relate their immediate experiences 
^ and decisions to their evolving career 
development. 

See the connection between school 
and the real world; understand the 
relationship between what th'.iy learn in 
school and the problems and activities 
outside the schcui. 

These broad goals are reflected with varying 
emphasis throughout the fifteen lessons, but certain 
concepts within '.he goals are highlighted in each 
lesson. The programs offer brief dramatized ver- 
sions of the key concepts (i.e., planning, decision- 
making, self-clarification, etc.). while the guide 
shows how the concept can be translated into 
classroom activities and related to curriculum 
areas. 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND THE NINE-TO- 
TWELVE- YEAR-OLD 

As any teachar. parent, or youth worker knows 
well, nine-to-twelve-year-olds possess boundless 
energy They have also, speaking generally, a 
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number of other characteristics in common. 



They have the widest range of interests of any age 
group 

They are lascinate<S by reaitsm and facts Achievement 
»s very important Success is elating . failure a disaster 

They have begyn to question the right of uduits to 
dominate 

They want to make their own decisions, assume 
responsibility, initiative, and independence legarding 
things they see as important. 

They are beginning to be aware of other people s 
leettngs. beliefs, pnd ideas. They can understand the 
concept of fait play 

They fmd a certam amount of satisfaction m working 
alone, but they really en|oy group enterprises 

They seek prestige, it ts important to be somebody, to do 
something great, to achieve recognition 

Physically they are developing body control, strength, 
and endurance. 



Such characteristics form a base for understanding 
the career developmental needs at any given age 
level. For nine-to-twelve-year-olds, these consist of 
the need to develop: 

a positive self-concept; 
interpersonal and basic skills; 
the discipline of work; 
increased knowledge about workers; 

increased understanding of the 
influence and control p«>ple can 
exercise over their lives: 
a respect for others and for the work 
they do. 



bread & butterflies translates these needs Into 
goals and objectives and then into content and 
learning activities for the programs and Curriculum 
Guide. While other age groups may find the pro- 
orams quite useful, the developmental concepts 
address the level of readiness most commonly 
ascribeo to nine-to-twelve-year-olds. Older boys and 
girls whose experiences have b<»en deficient in 
some areas of career development may also be 
interested in the programs that focus on adults at 
vork (e.g.. Choosing Changes, School and Jobs, 
The Way We Live. Success Story, People Need 
People, I Agree, You're Wrong!, Our Own Two 
Hands, Work Means . 



HOW TO USE 




SAMPLfi Lerreii 



The goats of bread & butter^iea depend upon 
classroom processes that invotve students in their 
own learning. In many respects, bread & butterflies 
Is a discovery approach to career deveit^mem. In 
addition to discussing feelings and ideas about the 
programs, students should investigate and Imple- 
ment Ideas about themselves and the world they 
live In, In short, they should begin to understand 
what they can do with what they know. 

Many of the classroom strategic given In the 
Curriculum Quide do require teacher planning and 
coordination. The following suggestions should 
prove useful. 



AOUtT— CCWMUNITY CONTACTS 
Why? 

Adults i:i the community setting should be seen 
as an extension of the school's staff, an enrichment 
of the learning experience. The suggested tech- 
niques (adult interviews, on-the-job observations, 
panels of workers, workars as resource per»>r^ for 
classroom activities) involve a coordinated effort by 
the school. However, only by association with a 
variety of people in a cross-section of occupations 
will students develop an appreciation for the dignity 
of ail individuals and the work they do. Identifica- 
tion with a variety of adult work models also will 
help children ciarify their values and give them a 
better understanding of what and whom they might 
become. 

How? 

Teachers might work through parent organiza- 
tions or civic groups that may have committees 
eager to bring school and community togethe? — 
even, perhaps, by supplying a panel of "experts" 
who would come to school to help students 
organize projects. Have students develop and take 
home a parent questionnaire to see who would be 
willing to help the class learn about work. (To dis- 
cover hidden expertise, include a section on avoca- 
tions in the questionnaire.) Poll the school staff for 
skills and previous experiences and for suggestions 
of people who would be willing to work with stu- 
dents, in school or at their places of work. Build a 
community resource file (see suggested letter and 
questionnaire) and bring together teachers, librari- 
ans, and administrative and guidance staff to map 
out strategies for organizing corTiunity liaison. 
Have the students themselves help m establishing 
adult contacts, and do not overlook high school 
teachers and students in the search for assistance. 
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CHir nchtM IS iMrapaHng a cimiiiHinily resMfce fHe of 
mimes and acNfr^^ses of ln<S¥t<&idm amJ ^mf^r^es 
wfilii^ to |TOvi(ta twnlf^ ^(porisncos for our ^uitoms 
In the ocmmvnity, or nHllIng to wme lo 9te elBwswom to 
(tiscuM tn^r vwMkmai at^ av«H:ationirf sUiis and 
Interns. Qur ot^c^i^ are to; 

1. ^vlitotei^ierswiminfoftnatton^miii 
leaning mwrc» av^^ie m the 

2* FN9^itoaiu^m«rtthttie^]^iui«iyto 
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1 Brii^ school aTHi emnniitity 

fo^tfier, thim maWf^ w om^lonai 
Pfogrim more fofeiwrt ^ tta mi^e world 
and I^Mng todev^opabetter 
Mf^standinQ of tMt ptooriNn wiiMn 
ciwmunlty. 

Wa ^id greatty a^N^ate rwr <^ci«lomi partl«- 
pailm in our careor devaloiment fmgrmn ^ ywnp 
people, the infmnatton you eutaiit in me ^oi^ 
qyeatlonnaire arlfl t^eeome part of our community 
rwmjfoe fHe- Thank ymi 1<» your ^^op^alion. 

Sincerely y^m. 



Bums wmTfomumE 

&^f^ mm^^nntir^ ifl^e one mM ae 0fw*^(i wm 
m i0mr, aHN9 a 9m$fi&0, adcmied am^fl^ ^ 
ponsas ahoffltf fta ^»i w» #a t^ mmmm^, wm mmf¥9 
tlm09 wfmf me omma ^enr^m ae «a#adiipoi9. jymott 
ncthing i$ arorae for scfwi-^pmrnmHr reltf/ona ttmti ^ 

(Please nil cnit and return this qu^lonnalre.) 

Name ^ ^ ^^ 

Addrew 

Utie 

Phow , 

Worlc role , , , , 

Name of Company , ^ 

Community service Mtivitiea 

Hot^es. ^>eclal Inter^M 

Would ycna t>a willing to: 

1 Come to »hool to work with 

anuill groupa of im^tnedldta Yes No 
studems on a project? 

2, Have one stuctont acc<mpBny 

)Wi on the job to see the kind y« No 
of work y<HJ do? 

3, Take a small grcmp of 6*6 

students on a tour of the ves No 
pliu:e wh«^e you wwk7 

4, Spend time wHh an in<»vldual 

student wlH> i^eds positive Yes No 
adult com^s? 
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HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROJECTS 

wny? 

Suggested here are a number of home, 8<^oo) 
and community projects ttirough which studwits can 
undertake reaponsibiHties that affect the welfare ot 
others- f>roject8 for the sake of projects have lim- 
ited value. But there are tasks In the community 
that are not undertaken because no one seems to 
have the time, interest, or money— 4>MUtjflcation 
effbrts, attention to dependent persons, attempts to 
alleviate neighborhood pollution or erosion prob- 
lems. Whatever project is appropriate in your n^gh- 
borhood. it should stem from community needs 
identified by students. It is important that children 
see the worth and dignity of their own contribution 
to others. Through these experiences they begin to 
define their own worth and dignity as individuals. 

How? 

Planning is required if the students are to have 
the necessary materials for their projects. Many of 
these needed materials will be willingly donated by 
persons in the community. Students should receive 
both school credit and public recognition for their 
project efforts. School and community newspapers 
should be kept informed of their activities. 

In addition, a student or group of students 
might also design a project that would establish a 
♦'mini" business or Industry. Students would first 
search out a service or goods that persons in their 
community need and would purchase; then they 
would form a cc.npany and provide the service or 
goods. Such projects enable students to experience 
the process by which one generates an income. 
This adds to their confidence and their ability to 
cope with our complex economic system. 



APPLIED LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Why? 

Applied learning is really this — a chance for 
children to take what they know and put it to use, a 
chance for the school to meet the children's needs 
for actual and concrete experiences. The concept 
of applied learning asks that teachers set up activi- 
ties like these of workers in career roles so that the 
children can practice work tasks and apply their 
Knowledge and skills to the kinds of problems 
found in the outside world. In addition to offering 
alternative strategies for teaching basic skills, these 
activities introduce the child to technology. Tech- 
nological tools and toys can help children begin to 
adjust to a technological environment. Teachers are 
not expected to be technicians themselves; they are 
expected to know where to look to find the experi- 
ences and expertise necessary to accomplish a 
specific purpose with students. 

ERIC 



How? 

The following steps are suggested for selecting 
and creating concrete activities for the class. 

1 . Qo through one week's lesson plans in one or 
more content areas and list the concepts covered. 

2. List the work roles that use these concepts to 
solve daily problems on tite job. 

3. Note which of the listed career areas are most 
appropriate for ycHir students andlor most 
accessibte within the community. (Although this 
latter consideration should not restrict career 
reference. It is easier to begin with the familiar 
and accessible and then nwve Into other work 
roles.) 

4. Determine how you can best translate these 
community resource into learning experiences 
for your students — by individual student 
interview assignments, by bringing resource 
persons Into the classroom, by field trips, or by 
exploratory days on the job with a worker for 
individual students. 

5. Translate the concepts into action In the 
classroom by planning a project or activity that 
will «iable studwits. Individually or In groups, to 
use subject area skills to solve practical 
problems in the career areas they researched. 
Resource persons and learnlr^ experiences, 
whether "real" or vicarious, tend to be forgotten 
unless the student can put his newly acquired 
Information to use. 

INTERRELATED LEARNING 
Why? 

The idea of the core curriculum is that all learn- 
ing Is related, bread & buff erW/es helps the teacher 
interrelate subject areas around real projects and 
problems. Most intermediate students need to see 
that all learning can be useful, relevant to their 
lives, and related to other kinds of learning. It Is 
Important for them to look at fifth-year science, for 
example, iwt simply as a prerequisite for sixth-year 
science but as a toot to be used along with lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, and other skills to solve 
problems in the real worid. 

How? 

Tying subject-area concepts into a central 
theme or activity requires joint teacher planning. 
The applied learning and community projects sug- 
gested in the Curriculum Guide will often promote 
student motivation and enthusiasm that teachers 
can use to stimulate learning In the various subject 
areas. The Guide offers specific suggestions, but 
these should be seen primarily as examples. The 
best ideas will come from teachers' drawing on 
their current lesson plans and the needs of their 
students. Any subject-area teacher should find 
bread & butterflies useful, not only in meeting the 
career development needs of students but also in 
enhancing the skills taught in class. 
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ROLt-PLAYING 
Why? 

Getting children to step outside themselves for a 
while, to think through other people's problems and 
decisions, and to identify with many different situa- 
tions leads them to a unique understanding and 
appreciation of others. Role-playing also gives stu- 
dents a chance to practice interpersonal skills when 
the stakes are not quite so high. 6read A butierfliBS 
offers great potential for role-playing in ihe class- 
room. The dilemmas faced by children in the script 
can easily be translated to dilemmas faced t-y stu- 
dents in the class. The Curriculum Guide provides 
specific suggestions for role-playing activities as 
well as techniques for classroom implementation. 

How? 

Teacher preparation for role-playing takes only 
a little time, but it generally results in an activity 
that is productive and orderly. The following are 
suggestions. Think about the interpersonal or social 
concept you wish to illustrate (i.e.. decision-making. 
plan..ing. getting along with others). Decide on a 
situation and invent the characters Briefly describe 
each character on a 3 x 5 card and give it lo the 
actor who will portray that character. Set the stage 
for students. Describe for them how. why, and 
where the action is taking place and give them a 
few opening lines to get them started. Explain that 
they are to react as though they were these people 
being faced with this situation Afterwards, see that 
classroom discussion centers around the concept or 
problem you wanted to emptiasize. but also encour- 
age spin-off ideas from the experience. After a few 
tries, students wilt be able to develop their own 
structures for role-ptaying. 
O 
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GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Why? 

Children need to share their experiences and 
feelings with others, to reflect upon those experi- 
ences, and to d^eiop a vocabulary for relating self 
to others and to the world. Small group di!K:ussion8 
can offer a comfortable, secure setting for sharing 
and learning. In almost every lesson the Curriculum 
Guide suggests small groups for project work and 
lesson summary. These strategic are key elements 
in enhancing career development at any level. They 
are part of the student-centered approach to learn* 
Ing. for they move the student into a position of 
personal responsibility for learning. 

How? 

The Curriculum Guide goes into detail on strate- 
gies and planning for successful group discussions. 
The sessions usually get quite lively when the talk 
centers around student experiences and cont(K;ts 
with adults in the world of work, but having a few 
key questions ready will insure that the discussion 
is productive. Examples of summary group discus- 
sion topics are listed at the end of most lessons. It 
is important to sei aside regular times and r 'aces 
for group discussions. Guidance and counseling 
specialists can offar assistance In organizing the 
discussions and may even want to help by serving 
as group leaders unt»l the students become com- 
fortable in leadership roles. 
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Each le&son begins with two facing pages that contain an 
overview of the entire lesson. These pages consist of the 
following: 

LESSON THEME. BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

LESSOM GOAL 

BEFORE THE PROQfUOI. This provides "readiness 
questions" or activities to prepare the students for the 
concepts presented in the program. Teachers should 
consult this section well In advance, then give the 
questions or activities to the students immediately before 
the viewing. 

THE PROGRAM. This gives a brief summary of what the 

students will see on the screen. 

PUFPOSE8 (Uvei One ami Level Two). This states the 

purposes underlying the two levels of the lesson (see 

below). 

KEY QUESTIONS (Uvet CHie and Uvel TWo). This 
focuses on the most Important concepts to be derived 
from ihe program. The questions here are drawn from the 
Things to Consider sections of Levels One and TWo. 

The remaining pages of the lesson are divided into the 
two levels. Level One is for beginners, students who have had 
little experience with career development and who need to 
reach an awareness of the concepts involved by discussing 
them and then participating in related activities. Level Two Is 
for students who already understand the concepts, but need 
to practice using them and to develop an understanding of 
the consequences. Teachers should select the level that best 
meets the needs of their students. Readiness, not age level. Is 
the criterion. 

Each level of each lesson in the guide consists of these 
four sections: 

THINGS TO CON«DER. This includes questions about 
both the program itself and the broader concepts 
underlying the program. This section should be the 
springboard for class discussion Immediately following 
the program. 

SHORT-TBIM ACTIVITIES. These are suggestions for 
activities that can usually be carried out in fifteen to 
thirty minutes. They are to be given to the students after 
the cla» discussion. The activities emphasize the key 
concepts of the lesson. 

LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES. These are individual or group 
projects for periods of time ranging from a few days to 
several weeks. Extending beyond the Immediate 
classroom, these activltlTO relate to a wide variety of 
concepts and subject areas and can be made part of the 
on-going curnculum. They are intended to encourage 
students to transfer the key concepts into their everyday 
problem-solving experiences. 
SUBJECT ACTIVITIES. This section offers teachers 
specific ways of applying career development concepts 
to their own teaching specialties. The Subject Activities 
usually relate to the Long-Term Actfvities for that level. 
In some cases there is additional Information to be found 
at the end of a lesson (grey page). These ideas are generally 
applicable to the complete Curriculum Guide, but are 
included with the most appropriate lesson. 
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LESSON THEME: 

SELF-INDEPENDENCE AND ^vJ^"^ 
THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM ^'^^ 

LESSON GOAL: 

To help students expiure the process of prodading income 
and to help them discover ways in which they can achieve 
economic independence by psurticipating in the economic 
sjrstem now and in the Ititiire. 



BEFORE THE PROGRAM 

Tliis pnmnm i« basically about maUag money. list on the boaid studeats' nsponse* 
toqnestiimslike: 

2. Hew do yon the wxaoey yoa need now? 

3. i^swcmtldyo&gGt roonev? 

& Have yoaev«rthoa^t about the need to ^rn money 08 yon get older? 

6. WbatdoyramadmsMorftrritsw? 

7. Wbatwinyoaneeditlinri&tlieftitttw? 

Tb» peogxam is also about three dififerait kinds of people who try to earn money. Aa 
yoa watdi the show, think about what they did to make the moiwy and what you mi^t 
ito diflbrailly if yoQ had tb^ problem. 



THE PROGRAM 

Ihe caniii«l ia in town, the is excmng, tlM Hi^te are 
Ugser and wilder ihan evei^and man expemive. 

Extd^ Bfoaka, and BUI firae the af[6<M {snAten ci dreasu and yoeke^^ 
With otteoiUHgeiMttt tm Ernie, the three friends part to earn eight doDara in two 
days. Emk) is «ithiiria^eally confitoit, Monica is wilHng bnt vnowt^in, and Bin !• 
pessimtelte. Ifofvalfaetess. an three b^ the search lor a way to niake mm 

In interwoven stiaies, the children n»el with the tadcs, fimstrations, and aatk&c- 
^aw of earning n^mey. Each gets an idea fimn^ae^ otea work, bat they qtiicfcly 
discover Umi doing tt yonxself is not always as easy i» it hioks. Emie*s dog-washing 

servkie is hampeved by difi&ntltfes in finding the right dog ownera and by the less than 
eager cooperation of their frisky pets. Monica discovers that selHng greeting cards as 
h^ rister does mwuas purchasing materials— whidi means mon^— which means a loan 
(witti intereirt) b^ne ah» am even get started. And Bill's errai^ servke is Ihwarted by 
a lack of sahw man a hip , sdfoonfidasoe, and cnatcmMrB. Bnt, to seme extent, hard work 
pays oft Ernie's eufitomer is pleased with his dog's appearance, and Monica's cards be- 
gfai to attract bayeryBjll, however, se«ns to have met with fidhne. 

When they reconvene at the carnival, all three have money. Monica and Ernie en- 
thusiastically share theh* money-making expesienees, but Bill is sturly and dosed- 

moathed about the sotiroe of his frmds. Tbere is no way of knowing 1k»w Bin made his 
money or why he seems to be so ill-tempered and unhappy. "Come on! Let's go!," BUI 
insists, as the three disappear into the Ui^ts of the carnival 
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PURPOSES 



As a result (^the kascm» stitdoits ^onU: 
feel that ^ley can earn money, 

ttndosttuui porsGcal and economic factors 
that injQiience making money, and 

aee that making money involves some risks, 
respoptssUUtks, and effioit 



Level Two 

As a tesolt of the kssoii, students ahooU: 

d^cribe the dedsioais simI plans cxmaidered 
by the diildren in the pxt«ram who sought 
to make money, 

deseribe risks ismdved in their own abOttar 
tomdkemoiMgr, 

expteaa the otrnfidcaice and dtesire to eartf 

Hst ways in which they can peraonally earn 
nMaug^and 

niste social xeflponsibillly to eamhig nonfly* 



KEY QUESTIONS 

Level OiM9 

L Wb^oftlieaixeediikfaraiiisiiiQStl&eyoa 
in hk or her iwoadi to a ^N^jilem? Whidi 

ismostdifiiBxsiit?WlQr? 
2. How does BUl's fear of &ihne make it 

diffiodt lor him to succeed? 
a Is &dhig good ^MMtyosraeifai^ the things 

yos do impoxtant in maldng money? 
4. the diiWrwi have to take any risks to 

earn UHmey? What wete they? What w«ne 

coiSMOBmoes? 
6. What senrtoes or iwodiKts can yon think of 
t^fff pnnpi« mi|^t pay vou to iHPOvide? What 

6. Howmany ways can you think of to earn 
money that yott could do in the immediate 
ftttaie?^pag8l4) 

Level Two 

1. HowdidBiII«&nie,andMoakagstth^ 

fiat middng CMmey? What pecsonal risks 
did each take to make mon^ 

2. XntfasprognnnBillsays^titdoesis't 
mattar how he got the money. How mudi 

does ft matter in real li&? 
& HavsyoasferbeeBina^tBatlxminwhich 
yoii were iM^ sore of yotosdf? How did it 
fed? Did you discover new things about 
yonnMif? 

4. HowcanyoarffeelingsaboatyoMrsdfinCTease 
your chances fiff siMxess at a given task? 

B, What talents do you have that would be most 
valsabie to ymi rar to a gnmpin making 

momay? 

6. How wwtld yon find a way to make money 
in ymnr nd^borhood? 

7. How does the lArase 'it takes money to make 
moneys ai^ to Hds program? Wh«« cotdd 
yon fl^ nMmey to make moocgr? (See pai^ 17) 



ERIC 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



How did the three childrrn feel about having the 
money they needed? Why do you suppose Bill felt dif- 
ferent from Monica and Ernie? Why do you think that 
Monica and Ernie made money sooner than Hill? 

If you were Bill's friend, what would you have 
said to him at the supermarket that might have helped 
him? 

Which of the three children is most like you in 
their appmach to a problem? Which is the most dif- 
ferent? Why? 

Did the children have to take any chances or risks 
to earn money? What were they? What were the con- 
sequences? What else might have happened? Can you 
see yourself taking that kind of risk? 

What service that people need did the children 
provide? Whet service or products can you think of that 
people might pay you to provide? 

H jw many other ways can you think of to earn 
money? I)t» you now think that you can earn money? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



In many ways. Bill s fear vf failure keeps him from 
succeeding. Have students suggest a different mcmey- 
maklng situation so that they can role-play the customer 
and the salesperson, trying out roles guarunteffd not to 
sell as well as the more persuasive approaches. I^et the 
class as a whole criticize the various techniques. I>iscuss 
how feeling good ahout yourself and the things you can 
do plays a big rt>le in making money and in making 
friends. 



PURPOSES: The long-term activities should: 



provide students with the opportunity to 
experience the various methods in which 
adults make money in their community; 

involve students in the process of making 
money; 

relate school experiences to making money; 

enable students to identify various talents 
that are financially rewarding in the work 
world, in addition to the talents rewarded 
in school. 



INTERVIEW PARENTS AND OTHER WORKERS 

Have the students: 

1* Determine information to be gathered and 
the sample to be interviewed. 

2. Develop and practice interview techniques. 

3. Contact subjects and arrange appointments. 

4. Conduct interviews and record findings- 

5. Report individual findings to the group. 

6. Graph salary differences and various ways 
of earning money. 

7. Compare local sample with sample of 
workers in another community. 

8. Discuss personal characteristics that en- 
hanceti the interviewee*s ability Uy earn 
money. 

9. Summarise their experiences in class 
meeting. 

10. Develop a permanent classroom display 
depicting the variety of workers observed. 



How confident was Monica of her ability to earn 
money? Have students role-play the scene between 
Monica and her sister* demonstrating how the sister's 
response could have Iwn more helpful or less helpfuL 
Discus and role-play experiences in which students 
think that their l^havior toward a friend helped that 
friend gain confidence or, ccmversely, lose confidence. 
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CONSIDER WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 



Students may consider ways that they c(mld make 
money on their own (pufwr sah's, nrvi-linj: Iwltlt-s. m- 
tertainment, vnifUt, house and garden chores) and de- 
termine a step-by-Mtep phm t<»<*an>- out ihv proitn t 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES ^^tC»'<''^^* 

All mhmt amis in this unit pn>vj<li' a» oxti'lU-nt 
tipportunity t« Umk at how skills in tvrtain suhjtHis oan 
Ih' usttl to pnuluvt' inromi'. 



SAMlMJNCi TKCHNUiUKS. Thi- punH'st- of tlu-st- inter- 
vi»'WH is to help students obtain first hand information 
uhiut how adults in th*'ir ttunmunity earn money. Havt 
students su«gt»st tt»pies to Iw t-ovennl in the intersiews. 
inelud«> such things as: 

Work performetl 
Skills retiuiml 

Averafje starting pay f<»r the job 

Payment nu tho<i (salariw! or hourly wajjes) 

(uKKlsor siTV'ic i's pHKluecKl 

Kaw mjiterials. pnKluets. or pnHvss4«s us«h1 

Kisks and investments 

Stn'ial responsibilities 

Then determine which workers will Kive the class a 
fair siimple t»f the w«»rkinK i-<»mmunily. and determme 
the p<»s«tble variabU's in the s;imple. The s«mple should 
include different sub-p«>pulations (wi»men. minority 
Kn»ups, varying age groups) as well as a variety of tn-- 
cutwitional gnm|»s and levels. The class might deve!<»p a 
matrix like the one suggested to help them det«'rmine 
reprew-ntation. Of i-<»urse. the matrix will mean more if 
t*tu«lents suggest the <*ategories themselves. 



LANCaiACSK ARTS 

INTKKVIKWS, OBTAINING AND 

RKCORDlNCi INFX)RMATIC)N. Have students* work m 



grtiups. IH'vise a simple questitmnaire for students t« 
use when interviewing adults iihmi their work. R<»le- 
piny interN iew ttrhniijues. Pradice in class va.ious ways 
that information can l>e re*Hmle<l and retKirted, using 
brief notes as "memory clues. * cass«'tte ta{M' recorders, 
instamatic cameras, and checklists. (Ask |)olice offii-ers 
or reporters lu»w th«'y reconi and rejx^rt information.) 
Students may bring t<M»ls, gear, piinlucts. and catalogs 
to illustrate the work they ohsi^rvinl. 

USING THK TKLKl'HONK M)K 
BUSINKSS. With mock telephone iniuipment. have stu- 
dents n)le-ph'y the initial telephone tMntact with a 
wt>rker. giving the following information: 

Identify the caller 

IHtrpose of the call 

Purpose t>f the interview 

Time length and place of the interview 

CONDlKn' INTERVIEW AND RKC'ORl) 
FINDINGS; Bring phom- b<K)ks t«> class to get the net-es- 
sarv information. Have students phu-e their phime calls 
to their inU'rviewees after sch<M>l hours and r»'iK»rt on 
their exp<'rienc«» during the next class |M»riod. 

RK1H)RTING INDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS. Help students prepare their pre«<'ntalions 
to the class by offering suggi-stions on: 

how to organize a five-minute presentation: 

how to use artwork to illustrate the work setting 
of the worker they interviewitl; 

how tt» prepare a slide show ami or l assctte nHtjrd- 
ing of sights and «oundH <m the job; 

how to prepare panel prcs«'ntati<ms cd two «>r more 
students; and 

how to pr« par«' simulatetl TV news interviews with 
students who visiti-d interesting work siti^s. 




Sample 
Matrix 
(See ♦♦Social 
Studies**) 
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MATHEMATtC 

PERCKNTAUES AND (JItAPHS, 
COMPARING INCOMfr:s. 

Discus and compare immple MtiirtinK salarieii 
for thi^ jot«» obmffvfd by ntudvnte. Compute 
the difference between HtraiKht MolarieH and 

Kxplain cimtmcted nervuvH and aimpute 
{Kxssible pn)fit \o»h resuItinK fnim errors in 
estimated projected cimt», 

CiHnpute how overtime pay and ti|»» may 
affect hourly wage earners. 

Discuss the reaiu)n« why name workeni inter- 
viewed were paid more than others, relating 
skill level and respimsihility to income level. 
Also consider work roles that are well jmid 
because of demands unattractive working 
conditions, or 8odety*s valnm (e.g„ sj^rts 
and entertainment). 



HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF PERSONAL HEALTH HABITS. If one of those in- 
terviewed was a company nunH*, piTsonnel dim-tor, or 
owner of a small business, invite him or her to class to 
talk about h%m mental and physiail health can affect 
one's ability to earn mon^* 

Discuss one s responsibility to one's own health and 
well-being. What specific health habits should the in- 
dividual develop to increase the ability to participate in 
the ecommiic system? 

Be sure that students see clearly what being healthy 
has to do with making money. Have each student out* 
line a peiwnal health and physical fitness plan for the 
year and help them keep tab* on their own pit^(ress« 



ART 



Make a graph illustrating the number of workers ob- 
served according to the way they are paid. Graphs may 
also be drawn to show the relationship between respon- 
sibility and sample incomes, education or skill level and 
income, or other variables the class might suggest. 



DEVELOPING CIJISSROOM DISPIJVY. Make a col- 
lage, mobile, mural, or town model to depict all the 
ways that children observed adults making money in 
the immunity* Invite other clawes to see the finished 
product and have studenta explain the signiflcant as- 
pects. F^nd a spot in the school or classroom for the 
project to be displayed* 
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Sample Graph (See ''Mathematics'') 



COMPARE UyCXL SAMPI>E WITH SAMPLE OF 
WORKERS IN ANOTHER COMMUNITY. Send for or 
obtain from the local library, a newspaper from a town 
or city quite unlike yours in si/e. climate, and location. 
Have students compan* thoj*e want ad« with the local 
want ads to see the differences in salary and in what 
people do to make money. In what ways can the dif- 
ferences be attributed to natural resources, climate, 
location, and population density? What are the similar- 
ities between the two towns? What needs, products 
and services sold seem be the same in both towns? 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 



CLASS MEETING, The group w»sion should focus on 
what the students learned about themselves as well as 
what they learned about their community through the 
interview ^iwrience. leading questions might be: 



How did you feel alK)ut contacting someone for a 
business appointment? Could you do it with less 
help next time? 



What did you leam about talking to adults? What 
pleased you most about the interview? What waa 
the hardest jwirt? 



What r^pondbilsties did you carry out in the in* 
terview? Were there any riaks for you? How did 
you 8:et ready to handle the risks? How can this 
exp(>rience be useful to you in planning for other 
experiences? 

How do you think you will fe<»l about talking to 
adults alxmt their work in the future? What new 
thing did you leam alx^ut y<tunH»lf fnim the 
interview? 
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LEVEL TWO 



THINGS TO CONSIDER ^^^^^^ 



The clatw v iutte Ui take u trip t« thi- stat** capitol and 
picnic ttt a nmirby state p<irk They have dwided ti> numf 
the money by Helling homemude hak«tl gmtds. They need 
U» mine i»t least UM per ptTwm. 

Will ytmr «n)up be willing to help? 

What j«»hi» will have ti> be dune? 

What materials will be neetleil? 

IMan the firnt three steps your gnmp will underUike. 
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How did Bill, Ernie, and Mimiax k«4 their ideas 
for making money? In what i»ther ways amid they have 
found mtmey making ideas? »t>w would you find a way 
to make money in your neinhbtirhood? Ij»t the steps 
that each child went through to make money. What 
ideas would you suggest Uy them if they wanted U> con- 
tinue their project? 

Suppose that Bill was your best friend and came 
U» you for help afU'r his errand service failed at the 
supermarket. What w«uld you say to him? Why do y*»u 
think Bill seemed so annoyed with Monica's and Ernies 
questions? What d^^es mom»y have to do with the way 
you feel? 

Compare Monica s m»M»d at the end of the program 
with her feelings at the beginning of the program. What 
do you think she learned about herself fnm her experi- 
ence'' Have you ever been in a situation in which you 
were not sure of yourselH How did it feel to try some- 
thing new? How can trying new things help you dis- 
cover new things about yourself? 

What personal risks did each child take to make 
money? Suppose all thrw had failed. Which of the 
children do you think would be most likely to try again.' 
Why? What are the personal fat-tors that help people 
succeed? 

How does the phrase "it taKes money to make 
money" apply to this program? How did Monica and 
Ernie get the needed capital? Where could you get 
money to make money? 

We all appnirtch different tasks with different feel- 
ings about ourselves, depending m the skill and under- 
standing we bring to the task. How can you increase 
your chances for success at a given task? 

What traits or talents do you have that would be 
most valuable to you or to a gn»up in making money. 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



ACTIVITY 1. Divide students into small groups of five 
to eight Give each gn)up the same written description 
of a money-making project. Have the group decide by 
consensus what will be needed U> compleU- the project. 
The best project description will be one drawn inm the 
students' own experiences. For example: 



ACTIVITY ii. In the prt>gram Bill says that it doetm*t 
matter how he got the money. How much diHfs it matter 
in real life? What obligations do we have t*) others m 
how we earn money? Divide the class intt* four groups 
and give them the following four cases or ask them to 
make up similar instance drawn frt)m their own experi- 
ences. Have the groups rank the individuals m the four 
cases according to how well they fulfilled their respcmsi- 
bilities to others. Compare and discuss reasons for the 
order chosen. 

CASE A. Charles, a high sehwil seniw. is selling drugs to 
junior high students U> make enciugh m«mey to buy a car 
and good clothes ho he can apply for a j«»b as .i sjilesman. 
He wants a job because his kid brnth^T is livinK with an 
aunt out-of-state. If he and his mother had a little mon' 
money, they could bring him back home. 

CASE B. Suaan habysite to make mtmey. She thinks it 
is a good way to mtdie spending money btn-ause she <ran 
still have a good Ume~she has her friends mtn-t her at 
the clients' houses. Once a baby hurt himself when Susan 
left him unattended, but he stopped cryinjt hef«.re his 
mother returned, so the mother never knew th<* diffenmce. 

CASE C. The school has asked that all students who 
wish to participate in field trips bring money to purchase 
school insurance. Reba does not want to admit U> the 
teacher that she can't ask her mother f»>r the nwney. A 
woman has left her wallet on the store counter. Reba 
slips the wallet iiiio her purse and calmly walks out the 
door. 

CASE I). The grocer in a non-English speaking neighbor- 
hood picks up extra money by diluting the milk, selling 
older meat that should be discarded, and overcharging on 
sales tax. He says that this is necessary. His msta arp 
soaring because of mbberies, and the people simply can't 
pay higher prices. If he loses money and has to go out of 
business, there wilt be no food store in the neighborhood, 
and the people need his services. 



Having ranked the four cases, the groups might 
answer these questions. 

^ How would you have handled the four 
problems? 

What would you do if you haul their 
problems? 

. Pretend that you are the injured party in all 
four cases. Explain your feelings to your 
best friend. 

; What does your ranking U'll you ahi»ut yt»ur 
feelings toward earning money? 
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LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



I liKI1ihI^i>: Vliv Um^'Wrm nvuy'ixivs shof^W: opptirtunily to iimk at how kUUIh in wrtain HuUjwti* <nn 



invtihv tlu» Htudi'ntH in fstahltshinK and 
oiHTattHK an on going < lasH huMtnms; 



8(K'IAL 8T17DIK8 



makf i<tucU»ntH awart» of how work in ihv 
HasH buHin<'H*< n'Si-rnhh^H work dono by adults 
in ihtM'iimmuniiy; 



hdp students stf the n»lationship bi«tw(H*n 
money and lite style: 



oftVr studt nts an opfjortunily to parttetpate 
in a lask'orient^Hl gnuip and to evaluatt* 
their n>les as memliers of 41 j^roup. 



OPERATE A n^ASS BUSINESS 

Students shtmld: 

1 . Identify a mM*d for iriNids or st*r\iees that 
the elass might provide. 

2. OI>m*rve how adults work together in 
Urou(is. 

Plan and organi/.e the company. 
4. S<*t up a txHikkeeping system. 
7'*. Sec ure materials and rc»sourees netKli*d. 
«. Develop an advertising campaign. 
7. Evaluate' th<» enterprisi* in i>j><'ration and 

adjust phms to make nwditl ehangi»s. 
H. Issue a i'ompany rf*|)f>rt and pay dividends 

Ufany). 

9. Rotate jt)bs and n*sponsibilities within the 
company and discuss individual f<*eiings 
alxiut different work roles. 
10. At the vml of the tjuarter (or other jKTiod 
of time chosen). dissi>lve the <»om{nmy. 



OTHER SlKJdESTED LONCI-TERM ACTIVITIES 

Study tax stru<1ure and figun' taxc*s on the profits 
of the chiHs cc»rpon!tion. nr a sai iple individual inctmie. 

Encourage .studi^nts to engaM' in individual money- 
making v#'ntures and re{K)rt their progress to the class. 

Ask one or two stud<>nts to compile a history of the 
developmi^nt of the (Company by making photos or sliders 
of the various steps and activities of the class. Have stu- 
denti* use the pres<»ntation at a parents' mi^eting. faculty 
mming, or in another class to summarize the group*s 
experiences. 
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IH)IJJNa AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
MAra AND CJKAPHft. Plan and carry out a tt.irmunity 
survfy til diHermini* what mHtds or M'rvircM the ami- 
munity would purt-htise if they wer*. pn)vided. (St hcwl 
or cnmmunity newtifMipprs. honu* and cammunity s»r- 
vi««, n»cyclinK and reselling discarded itemB, as well as 
the manufat-turinK of toys and unuHual craft* have all 
been succesnful biwim-Mm* for intermediate utudentu.) 

fJevise a simple survey form to determine cimaumer 
reaction to certain services or pnxluct». Hrin« retailers 
into the classnxim to di^uw how they read the am- 
sumer market. In larjier cities, market analysis firms 
maiy be able to share sample survey forms and other 
p€»Iling techniques. Maps, charts, and jiraphs should be 
used in planning and in rtn-ording and analyzing datii. 



GKOIIP ORUANIZATTONAI. 

PATTKRNS. In teams of twos or thnt-s haive students 
observe and int<»rview work gnmps in the c-ommunity 
(business groupH. civic organiwitions. voluntwr <t>m- 
mittees. unit* within targe coriH>rations). Note and dis- 
cuss in class how groups identify neinls. plan, reach 
agreement, assign tasks. s<»lve pmblems. and shan' re- 
wards. Also, note what o)mmunity and social nej-ds are 
l>eing met by these groups working togellier. 



PIANNINCf. InviU- a si-lfemployefl jMTHon from the 
community to dist'uss cHmsid«'rations and dwisions U> 
be made when starting a business. The class should 
determine; 

what MtepK tot.ikf to iHi-<imp!i«h Ih.- tusk; 

what work rolcm miti to h« t'Htablish*^^ 

who t« gninu In pi'rform K|M'<'iric indiviiJuiil and 
gnmptjwks; and 

what ruh-H and manntfmi'nt Mtrudun' thiMnmimny 
will nmi to opt-rat*-. 

Planning charts such as the »me shown may Im- drawn 
by students to help them keep track of tb«.ir plans and 
progresK. 

Depeiiding on the nature of the bunim-Ks. <-<msjder 
such options as assembly line pnn^'swH. wlHng st<M'k in 
the company to acniuire m'ed<«d t«M>lH and raw materials, 
marketing and advertising, customer relations, sales, 
packaging, and distributi<m. 



tl. AGOi^ro B9W Materials 



TASKS 




TM^T OATl 




Matf)/ Accounting Unit 






Aft aotsplay Unit 




3. DeiemHfwnow 
cost 


Matrw^Accounting Unit 




4. SeHatDckat 


Satas Uilt 




rtonrs 


Accounting Untt 




l^tis«)d bring 
tQ class 


Products 
^^lagement Unit 





Sample Planning Chart (See "Social Studies") 



LANGUAGE AKTS 
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UESCRIITIVE PKRSUASIVE 

COMMUNICATIONS. \)*fvis*? an ndvertising eampawn 
with postern, lettfi*. and any oihvv forms of communi- 
cation available to «'U the ti^mpany pn>durt or service. 
Discuss persuasive versus d«K'riptive and informative 
language styles and U-chniques. Explore the use of pic- 
ture* in communication and persuasitm. Discuss how 
certain persuasion tcchnitjues appeal io a specific audi- 
ence depending upon age. interests, etc. 



LANGUAGE ARTS AND MATHEMATICS 

PERIOiMC AND SUMMAKY 

REPORTS. Issue periodic rej'orts to st«ickholders and 
interested members of the public reporting tasks a<*- 
ctimplished. projected activities, and the cum-nt balance 
sheet of the company. Dividends should be calculat*«d 
and paid to stockholders on a predetermined schedule. 



MATHEMATICS 

RECORD KEEPING. H<'t up accounting and bcwkkeep- 
ing procedures for the business. Invite a banker to talk 
to the class about the services banks t)frer to small busi- 
nesses like the class corpomtion. Set up a r<)rp«)rution 
account and or individual savin;... account* in the class- 
r«»m or with a bank and talk ub<jut how money can 
make money. Compute inu-rest rates. checkb<«>ks. and 
bank statements. Consider the potential costs to the cor- 
poraticm or tf» the individual of simple errors in c<>m- 
putation. 

CONSUMER AWARENESS. COST ACCOUNTING. As 
students list iUms needed to carr>' out their money- 
making group prt>ject, suggest that various students take 
the list to different suppliers and record the prices for 
each item. Bring the price lists back to class and de- 
f.-rtnim- how much the least cxpensiv** supplier will save 
the gn»up. Discuss what this means to students as con- 
.Humers, 



Gmups can wriU' up the real math pn)blemB they 
encounter in their project and premmt them Ui the clusji 
as a 'tfhole U> be solved. The class could compile thwr 
own ' math b<K>k" throughout the year, drawn from 
group and individual money-making projects and 
probUws. 

ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

ClASS MEETING. Divide the class wi'ekly into their 
work gn»ups. Have students check the planning charts 
to compare expei-tations with acctimpHshments, and 
evaluate the work done. 

Discuss the n>les playi-d by group members to ac- 
complish the tasks. How is the group's organization and 
work similar to adult organizations? How are decisions 
being reached within the group (by decree, by vote, by 
constmsus)? How is that priK-ess similar to decision- 
making in adult organizations? 

NOTE: For additional information on helping »th- 
dents look at their own roles within a group setting, tfee 
the Instructional Res«»urce Packs»ge for brfad & butter- 

flics. , 

Students should have the opportunity to try out dif- 
ferent roles within the company and tt> compare their 
performances at the various Uisks. On a regularly sched- 
uled basis, students should be responsible for training 
other students for their jobs, while they in turn learn 
new work n>les. The purpow of this is to help students 
identify the differences between tasks, to express their 
feelings about themselves in various work roles, and to 
begin to identify their own interests, slr««ngths. and 
weaknesses as they n-lnte to a variety of work functions. 

GOING OUT OK BUSINESS 

1. Ccmvert everything cm hand into cjmh, in- 
cluding niw materials. in^'entor>', an<I t««>ls. 

2. Pay all loans, debts, and outsUmding 
bills. 

Compute dividends to slm kholders. 

4. Repay st«K kh<»ldcrs<»rigini»l investment 
plus divitlends. 

5. Prepare imd distributi* final refiort. 
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WORKING IN GROUPS 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 



WHY? 

WOIUONG IN GROUI>8 HELPS STUDENTS: 

• ttndergtand and practice interoersMmi driUa And ywigp <i yn^imky. 

• (ieveIopoonfid«iH» in sharing id^ardfedisg 

• teanitoappi(eciatetl»c(mMbattoid<ifotlieK8;and 

• oMqiMisfaie in plaimiiig and carrying ottt 
GROUP OROANIZAncm 



# ItidwIffivetoQl^maiibersp^gn^ 

# ^wd^pfe^etermiiiadleBgthoft^^ ^^^'^^^^v^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

# Strive for a slahtegroitpsiieiii^^ 
MAKINGITWfmR 



2. Oasg diseiiases gmnp o^oteices (ciiib% i^Ofto, 
S. Tleadi«re9cplaina the task fi»r^srmp8. 

4, Groaps carry ont tasks. , 
agaJn8lridfcaikandiiidgm«nl;«adw^ 

eaoranagiraftagiotiptO'ghreeadtmnteadbaiualttN : ■ ••i:.^vv;:nr.>:;'f^^^^^^^^^ 

to8immtari»liiamespaieiu!aw^flia»KSQ^ ^■^'^w V- "' 7.: ^t!^^^^^ 

pa&Bnance aecoiding fa whatw foala^ '^v^V 

STBUCTURINO GROUPS •• -f '.'^^^^ 

? *!L?® «*««*«at« wtsfciiv togirther ijniddy; sel «^ gwwi a^^ii^fii^^ 

ftBrt. i*^ in tha dedsioMa&ing ptoem, Mtt^ tt^^U^m^mi^am :,W§:/^ 

Whan ti^ie ia np, i^ooeed to the next atep. Have ^lix^ mm^ ^ maml^il^^i^ ' ? '■y-;-:^J':;f^^ 

step is began to give eacb m«aber a diaaceto tNbk oTa fjirtonwr Tlifa ls^«i ^ ^ r^^^^^^^ 

eacbniemberwiIleontrawteto(iiegroap.Siia^st«datw ^ ^- Ei^ 

1. EadimonberstatestheinoitowlisaBetitC^fflidalislfiniBi^) 

2. Eaeh membear <^Sm a aiW9ted tdtttiim^wllb BO 
(One minute per m^ber) 

a Oioiipw^«iiaopt^offo»d,pn|eeiittgK!«d^ 
4. Gcoapnia]MstodK4oe8andproM8re9ttHa.a>lm i^ ^ 
& Group raniutaeldoted options. (Hveminotee) 
& <Sroiq>gqyal8ianldngtofl»dbeM9andgq|dflftMAi^^ 

IVar move infimsati<m on gnmps in tbe daasiocwi, ai^MfB^ ;gl» 
^m^nonn and goal aettinff. aee the Inalfitcitioo^ BMOfOce fiA^i^ iHt^^^JTS 
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LESSON THEME: 

WHY PEOPLE WORK ,.v^?vt 

LESSON GOAL: 

To help stuctents understand a variety of attitudes (indudiiag 
their own) toward work, and to explore the s^nificance that 
work has for the develc^ment of individuals and society. 



BEFCmS THE PROG»AM 



Select a preview^ nfchr% cnanqpodiag to titt hwdlereaiid eipe^ 
tbeb abiUtS^ to imientattd at woit. fW e»ii^ 

ftrnew idsa» te a(U to ti» Hn after the program. 

2. littervievapuMlofaGhMl wmlnrstofifidmtf wteti^ 

raipoBseg eo tha aiid a^ ttadtots «B look &r flDotn^ 

ifeati^i>Bidnarfsai^p<<JrimflMA«rtfaigfl»nm^ 
C^amaa wodc «a& mast aoete^a nae^ aa w«U at lite Med««ftto 
imllvt^aL Aik atadrata to watdh Ite «aKa»ple« ia the piqpwi rfintfvid^^ 
wiio ai« beadltliig fodelirt M ^ aa aatti^^ tiutr aim 



THE PROGRAM 



Wlnt doee -voA*' mmnf ht aotmoe ft naaaa **ft3ee « oogsr paaring ta» we tbli« 
to asotker." But it's aot lo esqr to tiefine when it oawB to peof>lei In Work Meant . .. , 
aiude^ a ^mter fto^eBt wYiliiW a i«9ort, a^ Ihi «iaaU^ 
to yoar UM^ fivfism ^ aekt givea a diteat aiicaw. 

now ia a acbool cmfiag guard aeee all work as 6iir^i«. A reeraatkm direek^ mm work 
aa a dbanee to nute a dyjfti«noe^ te««mr iS^^ 

cab Mer intense wwt as evwythlng jnim do tbat givas your lift neaaing. Hie 
inmnfw gofi»Brit8aawtobea vei yperi 0iia lth!iy~*%%id^igwy^ 



Vorl Masaa . . . is about people; why th^r work aad how thefar warit beaefits gUmts 
aa well as themsekes. But the program also amphagitww two other oonoepta First, work 
eaa be fim. In &et» naidi a^ week ia steiilar to the pbqr aetMtiea a^ inl^wto of 
cidldra^ and we see a mmber of avaB^lee in the raxam. 8bo^ 
iaeodelyto aehfap w MfflnBewd togettfalagadope. 
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PURPOSES 



ban sm aimtt wiqr 



tib^ ma^ aid career iacli^ 
«wk Otqy do and adolt 



Level Two 

A» a ««Rilt of tte knom stadiali dtmOd: 
Bee tiiat woiii can innDnrida a maaas 



ttukretand the siaiiiarities and 
diflbranees between ai^ I^; 

naderslBiid Iww tiie work peo^ ^ eaa 
be a tool fia* positive aodal and 
( WviiWHiwffitat dtoig^ 

amteatand 1^ ^ word "oarBer" rdatee 
totiieirownlilbplastf; 

recegf^ the boredom, froitratkm, and 
ladi of mBiiig that eoiBa peo^ 
flaqpertenee te thsir work. 



LimlOne 

L f^^wofkmaRfttotltapeaiilayiQ^m 

BMpam? Wh^ «m th^ teaaflfif fir woHdag? imiat 
M itea ^ <l» mm glva 3W «» 1^ to tlia Utt yta 

made biteifca mramt 

2. thacwMtegggaidit^ltottallWM ^l wea^ 
«oa. IQiat donte Aeaa^Ow^SBwaoes 

ia ia idio^ aod ai hama toitonea llw of P«i»7«^ 
a»? Hb« tesiwfi! fwr ««BaSiit^ 

Wt»» ate aa»M^ w^oa 1^ <>f thai adm 
d^1lbiitfi»aeiMMHi^^a«((iDte|9iadto7 
4* IRiat^yittaaadbUdntt^liift iik i^ pnigi^ 
8iffitIartoli»watkoldNilli^1liii&«etMt&»ar^ 
do m tiiat ia m^aottai^bite* work? fiew aoald 

yomr «ctlv«ieatoad toacam fdto? 

diiawgr u^y i rf ^ tete^tet^* bettaraoittiPttid^. ft 

Wiiatwosldy«iad&^P«e^> 

iliBt nraaveopte dB in tkalr leim tisBa fir fim? Vhal 
do do th^ la fim «r a kslilir b^BMM a 

aataer&r^Da? 
2. iteItaii]«l»tiwpe(^tatbam(raiB«howmId 

defiaawof^? fioar iasmv «o>ltaaa stadeiA 
c«mtributiBgtoyimrcaregf?Iiw^kaowii«<w»at 

fmida »« ia^pMtnt torn fM> ^li^ ^ 
S. irkati«aaa«adafc»ailidipaoiteli«refiirci»«*U^ 

are looie jebe ri0^ ftr attui 9eq^ aiid «roi« fi»r otiMta? 

4. Howarepaople^ndiifiSfeSeeledlvtl^*^?^ 
f^flrtamiofind a woiIe n^that iapema% 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 

What did work mean to the people you saw in the 
pn^ram? Wh«t werf their rea«on» for working? What new 
ideas did the prtigrara give you about rea^ns tm>ple 
work? Uiok at the list you put on the board earlier. What 
neH* tdeaH could >-ou add now? What differem kinds of 
work have you done--Hut whool, at home* in your ndgh* 
horhwKi? Which one of the people in the film made you 
think about how youVe felt about the work you've done? 
Have you e\er built or made something? How did you feel 
once you had finished? Have you ev«^ done aomething that 
you felt really helped someone? What satisfactions did 
that give you? What is the difference between that feeUr« 
and the feeling you get when you finirfi a project or 
homework as^^ignment? 

The cn>«sing guard says that all your work becomes 
a part of you. What diies he mean by that? How does the 
work VDU do in schwl and at home Influence the kind of 
person you are? How does it influence what others think 
abiHit you? How does your work as a student become a 
part of you? How long will it remain a part of you? Why? 

Do you think the cab driver and the musician would 
have exchanged places even if they had the same talents 
and abilities? Why? In what ways were they different? 
(The teacher might reflect on student descriptions of these 
diiTerences to show how driving a taxi might suit the 
needs of the cab driver and not of the other people inter- 
viewed. The same discussion can relate to how two cab 
drivers might get entirely different satisfactions from the 
same work. » 

How did the taxi driver define work? ("Your work is 
everything you do that gives your life meaning."^ What 
work did he do other than driving a cab? What other 
kind« of non paying work can you think of that adults do? 
What are some non-paying adult careers? <Houi^ife* 
Scout leader, church worker, civic worker. ^ What kinds of 
non-paying work do you do? 

Have you ever wanted to help and mi been allows 
to? How did you feel when you were told "w* ? How do 
you suppose people who can t find work feel when they are 
told *'no'7 What do you think are the most important 
reasons, other than money, that people want to work? 
What do you enjoy most about the work you do? What did 
you see children doing in the prt^am that was similar to 
the work of adults^ What activities or play do you do now 
that IS like some adults' work? How could your activities 
lead to a career role? 

Look at Marcie's closing paragraph: *'Work has got 
to have meaning. It s a way to gmw. to discover myself, to 
help build a better Cf>mmuntty. It give^^ life meaning. And 
work is whatever you put youn^lf into.*' How does her 
definition fit your work as a student, a femily member, a 
community member? What other reasons would you add if 
you were summarizing Marcie s paper? How have school 
or community roles helped you to grow and discover mor^ 
abinjt vourself? 
O 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVmES 

Have the class draw up a list of rewards or satisfms 
ttons to be gained from wwking. (See Sample Que^on*^ 
naire below J During the w«ek, they should ask at least 
three working adults to rank the list. At the end of the 
week, students might: compile their rewlts to me what 
rewards are most g^rally valt^; cfmpare the results to 
see the broad range of worker satiafocttons; and analyse 
the rraults for any trends or ciiarac^tstks of workers of 
a c^in age, carew field, sex, etc. Students might also 
rank the itms th^selves to see how tJbetr liijelings G<m<* 
pare with the adult re^nsesi, {There are m right or 
wrong, good or had answers when it omes to personal 
feelingsJ Of particular interest would be the rankings of 
any students wIk) have worked outsi<k the home, lliose 
^udents might be asked to cmiment on Ikw their feelings 
about work changed after they had worked for a while. If 
there are no such students In the class, p^heps someone 
could be invito as a resource person fhwi amither class. 
Satisfactions of working outside the hwie cmild also be 
compared with satis&ctions gained from working in the 
home. 



SAmfde QuosiitNiiiatre 

(Our ctoM 4$ m<tfing tn0 msfly ressons whr p0Qpf9 mark. Ff^se 
ren* fh0S9 ^fems m or00r of f^rr fmportance to y0u Tfw coftmfts m 
th0 right may ttetp roit 90rt out item' 9t0r f 



A chance for promotion, opportunity to 
accomplish something 



Staying tnisy. having something to do with 
my time 



Being in charge, being my own ttoss 



Chance to usemy at^tities; recognition; 
status 



Variety of tasks, something different all the 
time 



Chance to hefp others 



Secuiity 



Pay 



Good working conditions 



Good people to work with, responsibility, 
making decisions 



Working alone 



Learning new things 



Rairii 
(1.2.3 



Ill 



NOTE: B9 W9 to mtt^Mge students to ineluA veliodMr 
wortntw In tti«fr potf to iRu^to uttf work even mtmn mey 
receive no pay. 
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LONG-TERM ACTIVrnES 



TV purpose of this activity ia to involve students in 
experiences that provide a variety of satisfactions and 
rewards. 



TBE SCHOOL AS A WOaK SETIING 

Select a variety of work settings or projects around the 
school and arrange fi>r ^^^h student, or pairs of students, 
to spend a week or longer in that particular work role for 
at least an hour of class time each day. Arrange for a 
resource person to meet with the student for job orienta- 
tion and instructions prior to the experience. As mudi as 
possible, students should have the opportunity to select 
the kind of job they would like to have Think not only in 
terms of assistant-type jobs, but also thwe ysbs that are 
TOt done because of lack of time or staff. Even the small- 
est schools could supply work stations like: 

clerical assistants to office and teachers; 

one^to^ne reading tutors for primary grades; 

grounds maintenance and improv«nent; 

construction and installation of playground 
equipment (e.g.. brightly painted old tires 
buried in the ground side by side at different 
levels fascinate small children as something 
to run on k 

interior decorating <paintir^s. bulletin boards, 
wall murals, curtains to brighten some spot in 
the building); 

learning games, tools, blocks, art aprons for 
smaller children (check libraries, teaching 
magazines, and primary teachers for ideas 
and instructions^; 

building maintenance: 

physical education assistants for primary 

grades; 

repair shop for primary classroom toys, 
games, equipment, and furniture. 



Students should ke^ brief daily logs of their experiences, 
tasks, and feelings and report back to the group at the 
Q 'lummarv class meeting on the project. 
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SUBJECT ACTIVllIES 



Sah^ areas should focus on the particular skills used by 
individual stud^ts in their work. Course credit and class- 
rwm recognition for reporting the use of subject area 
skills could reinforce the students* understanding of the 
importam^e of course content on the jdb. Subject area 
specialists cmild also discuss how certain careers tend to 
provide specific saUs&cttons. (Music and art — expressing 
i(k«s; social studies— service to others; etc. ) 



MATHEMAtlCS 



FRINGE BENEFITS. Classes could explore ftnancsal 
rewards and security by studying policies and i»t>cedures 
for computing fringe benefits for v^rorkers in the school. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



WORKERS' RIGHTS. Uwk at legal guaranujes for mini- 
mum wage, job security, and financial security for retire- 
ment. Social security and minimum wage laws, tenure 
policies, union negotiations, due process decisions regard- 
ing termination of employees, and seniority policies could 
be surveyed to illustrate how the social structure deals 
with workers* needs for peroonal iwcurity. Guaranteed job 
security could also be looke*^ nt as one of the reasons why 
people can comfortably seek other satisfactions from work 
and demand personal rewards for their efforts. 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. Have students discuss in class their work 
exf^iences in the school in iermn of: 
the tasks involved; 

the skills used to accomplish the tasks; 

the nature of the work (working with people, 

working out-of-doors, creating things, solving 

problems, helping others, etc- K 

the satisfactions gained from their work; 

tftt: different kinds of satisfactions experienced 

by tht; mtfi^rs of the class. 
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LEVELTWO . 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 

UK>ktn^ at the list of rvunon^ working that were 
dijKUSfi^Hl Mow thv prn^Titm, what wtmid you add mw? 
H«nv did people tn the pn^ram influence the livtfs uf 
iithens* Who had tht greatt^t loipact un siicitrty? Why? 
What pHictal pmbltpms uere hving soIv«k1 thnmgh work? 

What activitiei? did you pifople in thi? program 
doing that some pei>pli* do in their leisure time for fun? 
Why did the h^iMkettm!} players j^ay that a li»t of »x>rk can 
Ih* fun? >^'hat othtT examples can you think of where some 
pe**p^f dtt ti»r fun %vhat t>ther^? du for pay? Why do you 
think they di» thiHe thingii? What satindictions^ du they 
derive from those activitiej<? W*hat di* you dti mm' that i» 
play or a hobhy that could become a career for you? After 
hwtening to the people in the program, how winald you 
define work or a career? How is your work as a student 
contributing to your *.areer? How can knowing what 
rewards are important to you help you think about the 
careers that might s^uit you? 

What reasimf( do you think people have for changing 
jobs? How do s'tme people get into the wrong jobs? WTiy 
are some jobs right for some pe<tple and wn»ng for olha-s? 
What did the peopk* in the pn»gram consider to be the 
important rewardn of the^r work? WTiat did their answers 
lit you know aUmt them as people? How are pei»ple'* 
valuer reflected by their %vork? Why it important to find 
a work To\v that is perMmally ^tisfV'ing? Can work be 
Hiitisfying al! the time? Think about jwme of the people 
you mw in the pnigram. What do you think their '*bad 
dayn * are like? What are stme of the lhing$i that can go 
wrofig at work? What are some ways peuple can be sure 
that therr work hv lore positive than negative aspects? 
Df> you think that people are as siatssfied with their 
work as the people in the program? Why? What causes 
rtome pe(»ple to be unhappy with their work? 

What did the uilTefent pe«^pie in the program feel 
thai they %vere doing with their lives? How did their work 
gii-e *hem i chance to do what the>- wanted? How did 
%;ork give them a chance to gn>w? How doe?? your career 
Hi a student give you a chance to grow, and to express 
yrmr own interests, ideas, and abilities? WTiat career do 
yf>u think %vould most let you be yourself? Why*^ 

List the rea.sons that Marcie put m her paper for 
why people work. Tan you add any reasons? Next to each 
reason, list the career role you saw in the pntgram that 
gave the worker a chance to receive that reward. Now see 
if you can think of adults in your txjmmumty who experi- 
ence simitar satisfactions Now think of work dime by 
students that pn>vide the same rewards. Discuss similari- 
ties and differences between student work and adult work 
R^ink the five reasons you think would be most important 
to vou, 
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SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 

Give a short test to the claj« on something the>* have 
recently studied. Take up papi^s and quickly grade and 
return half of thwi. Explain to the others that thdr 
pap^s may be graded next week or next month, Imi it is 
doubtful that they will know the results soon. Explain 
that fcir them the value of the test should have been 
simply what they learned from taking it. Prom their reac- 
tions (probably their protests) begin to discuss workers 
who seldom get a chance to see concrete results of thdr 
efforts urachei^. cuunwiors. social workers, ci^*gymen» 
etc. K Contrast the satisfactions derived by these workers 
with the satisfactions of workers whose work results in a 
tangible, finished product. Have students consider how 
important concrete ev idence of adite\*^nent is to than. 
tXscuss the difteremre between extrinsic ^maieriaK out- 
side^ and intrinsic (personal, inn^'i satisfiK^tiona Stu- 
dents might look at a list of pc^sible wwk rewards to 
distinguish between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards, and 
recall examples from the program as well as from their 
own experience. 

LONG-TERM ACTIVniES 

TTie purpo^ of this activity is to increase student interest 
in work as a v^icle for social changie, 
ANALYZING SOCIETTS i^OBLEMS 

As a class, make a list of social problems confronting 
society tfKlay. The list could be expanded by consulting 
magazines and newspapers, libraries, and television and 
radio broadcasts. In small groups students could rank the 
probl^s listed in order of their importance. Each student 
in the group might then select one of the areas of concern, 
and prepare a report for the class. The r^rt might deal 
with: 

nature and e :"«nt of the problem; 

effect of thei-n olem on the local community; 

trends and outlook for the problem: 

different people who are trying to aliev*iate 

the problem through their wwk; 

numb^ of jobs dealti^ directly with the problem; 

skills needed to affect the problem; 

w hat students can do to affect the problem. 

The reports could be in the form of: photographic 
essays: sketch books; taped or written interviews with 
workers in the field: charts: maps; poetry: short stories; 
oral presentations: speeches designed to perr^iade; newspa- 
per stories; or any other medium that the student* wish to 
use. &udents might also be permitted to choose their 
sources of information ie.g.. library research, community 
resources, mass media, ob^rvation in school and commu- 
nity K 

SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 

Subject area emphasis could be given to solutions to these 
problems using skills acquired in the various content 
areas In looking at jobs that deal with social problems, 
students could investigate the information and experience 
needed and the course of study that one wcnild most likely 
pursue to acquire the neces^ry information. 




LESSON THEME: 



SELF-CLARIFICATION 

LESSON GOAL: ^ 

To help students increase clarification and acc^tance of 
themselves, of their uniqueness and behavior, and of their 
evolving values and aspirations within the larger society. 



BEFORE THE PROGRAM 

Td develop a framework to eiBinine tiraiiselvea, fitadmte need a basic m^terstanding ef 
the meaning of siKh torma as obUmea, intm^sia, and uo/wa. 

• Abilities — list eereral qpedfie things tiiat atntoo^ 

such as math pn^ems, physical activitiea, or musfeal sidlla Have stnctents 
indicate ths acttvities that th^ feel they can (b and review quasi^ms like these: 

What are some ^dngs yoa can do that are not on this li$4? 

What Is something yon can <to now that ypg amid xmt do a year ago? A 

nmnthago? 

Do yw think yott wiU be abte in tl^ ibtiure to do soo^ thi 
seem very di0tenlt? 

• /nlei^sr> -*^rtaldish an ni^orv^^ 

ISytM were given free time today to jread or watch TV, what kind <rf 

book^ magazine, story, or TV program would yon pick? 

With one !»>ur of free time to fipmd otttdoQS^ what mmid ym 

is ymir &vorite we^ex^ sctivity? 

If yimr teacher said yim oould stody aiqr aidi^ 

suli^ would you choose? 

• Vo/ues^While interasts Indteate om might i^i^br to db* values serve as 
standards by whi^ one may judge tite ^^tif^tostasf* mr ^VfongnesSt** the 
desirahility <g worth of di^^cta, ^ictioim, or decisiomk Ask stocknts tojtidgea 
situation drawn from th^r own esperienosB aooordlng to what seems 
important to them. Urn hdp them 6e6m vahmi in U^t of th^ reqynsea 
(e.g., Inmesly, U^ty to friemis, dqmMiafaiUty)« For e»m|^: What ^the 
teacher g9^e a homewmit asdgnment to be m»rked indq^endenUy, and ymtr 
bert friend calls ymi and bAb for the answers? 

THE PROGRAM 

Ann is fruMrated Sie wants very mudi to be a part itf the p an t om i me game that the 
class ei^s, but somethisv inside her ^^rweots hear from participating. Bbe cant Mng 
beieelf to volunteer. 

1%a[s Aunt Cathy c«nes to town in srarch i)f a new career, a new iqiartment, at»i new 
thii^ to do. At first Ann is reserved and umaue of Irarad^ tmt she quickly wam^ to 
Cathy's confidence and enthusiasm. Wl^n Cathy dieoovm that Ann might be i n t we sl ed 
in art, al^ buys her niece a macramtf kit: the bundles of little strings and beads begin to 
take shape. Nev/ iteas are also taking diap»— ^L(^ of things are possible if yro go abm^ 
and take a diance'* and "^Tim only figure out what you can do hy trying things,'^ 

Bventually the *1 want to** stdb of Ann oonqi^v har afraid to** aide, and hor 
pantomime performanoe and macramiCnedUace win qqsoraL 

Presenting ber aunt the masterpiece she had made, mriginally &t hersdC Ann miles 
with dyvious pride. ^'I can make anoUier/* she saya 

Tm sure yw can/* Cathy respcmda 
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PURPOSES 



Lovol Om 



A> a nsntt of this kasooi, stiidrats dwold: 

sae bow eaq^BffvalueB, inter^tg, and 
abititiM can M to a better ondflsr^anding 

iwwm thdr imdcrrtaiwttng of a variety of 



oAmvj 

1w aUe to ideatify new E^]|!itlBa iBteresta 
that tW ^^Bv^ to eg^and tiieir 
awarmett wbat thegr can do and of wiiat 
interests thefn. 



As a lenak of this k»ao, sta^nts ahoold: 

be aUe to etate ways in whieh tii«jr mi^t 
tod out nwro aboiti ^Msnadv^; 

see Ixiw tMr oim bnagea «iftbe9aMdves are 



tee how their rea^ions to other people may 
infb^tce how Ujo«e people eee tJtemselvee; 

undonstand that indhrlduala have «il»tantial 
costxol of the image th«y project and 
l»w lottos vtew tlmn; 

ttsdotrtand that disarming new things 
abort thiaia^vee tovolvea a eartain anonnt 

ofrMu 



KEY QUESTIONS 

LefvdOne 

1. Ann changed front thinkii^ die omildndt make a 
necklace or be in the pantomime to leeling that she 
could How can dieeovering new things to do change 
the pkture you have of yoti«»lf? 

2. WherodidAnngettlwchiestliattedhertodiaooiner 
new things about herself? Btow would you uncover 
el<»8 to new ideaa aboot yoomlf? Wbat do you 

think yott mi^ be good at? 

3. How do yon Cahoot yourself wfa«nywdiaoovOT a 

iMw thii)« y«m do W8&? 

4. What tidei^ or Intoesta did Ann have tfkat made 
h(9' special? What about you? Bow do yoor 
itttere^ drilities. and vahtes mako yon a speeiai 
pa-son — iHJt eatMtfy like anyooe else in tl» world? 

5. WbidiofyonraMIitiiscrintere^ooaldyoa 
(teve^ Into new skilto? In what ways would yoa be 
creati^ianewyoii? (SeepageSO) 

1. How woald yon describe Ann in the beginning of 
the program? At the end of the im^ram? How has 
she changed? b Ann umtsiial, « do we aU have 
HwMwi when we have dnidbts e^pont trying something 
new? 

2. Hew aecorate was Ann's original picture of heradf? 
Do ttKist peofte liave an aoenrate s^iee of their 
abilitte aid intend? How can yon find out new 

things about yoursdf? 
S. Canyra wuDMoxw activity ymteenldtxy to teat a 
new interest or idea? How oould that infimnation 
help yoo make a dedskm within the neact year? 

4. WbydoyoatUiOiCathywasBttocMdUing^ng 
Ann to try new things? What does the way you 
traat ottos havo to do wi± the way they fisel about 
thonsdvea? 

5. How much AwBywar imago of yourself fepend on 
how other people aid, toward you? Can you change 
tha way people react to you? 

6. How would ym decide wlMthar trying something 
new was woorth taking the risk i^being wrong? Do 
you thif^ it is worth taking a riA to txy some 
thhogstatiberthan^tero? (Seep««e31) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 

Ann vhanKi^d from thinking ahv amldni make a 
ttcckkKt* or Ih» in the y.anw \o fwiing that she amid. What 
made her change her mind? How did Ann's picture of 
herHi»lf change? Aunt Cuthy h;tid, 'Tou are what you do 
and what ytm like/' Wliai do you think she meant by 
that? Ho%v can discnverinK new things to do change the 
picture you have of yournt^lf? 

Di> you think Ann's earlier fwUngs ahout herself 
were acruratt»? Did Ann really know very much about 
herself? What were some ways suggested in the program 
for pn»ple to learn mort* ahout lhems<»lves? . 

Remember when Aunt Cathy asked Ann if there 
were an actre^:r:, a writer, or a disc jixrkey hidden inside? 
What did Ann do to find (»ut? What did being in the 
Duntomimegame tell her about the actress hidden inside? 

Where did Ann get thi^ clues that led her to discover 
new things about herselt? How would you uncover clues to 
new ideas about yourself? What do you think you might 
be gwd at? What really interests you? Which of these 
abihties or interests ctmld you develop into new skilb? In 
what wavft ^^-outd you be creating a new you? How could 
knowing what you're giK>d at help you in the future? 

What feelings were impi>rtant to Ann at^ she strug- 
gled to get herself to try new things? Why did she have 
trouble finding the courage to try? What was she risking? 
What was the result ot the riskt* she took? How were her 
feelings like those of others when they try new things? 
How do y<m fwl ab<jut vdurfH^lf when you discover a new 
thing you do welt? 

What talents'and interests did Ann have that made 
her siwiai? What ahnit Aunt Cathy? What ahou* you? 
List <m a piece of paper the things alwut you that make 
you an interesting person to know. If evervone in the class 
fisted one thing that interested him or her. how many 
diffenmt answers W{)uld you get? How many peciple would 
give the siime answer? How do your interests, abilities, 
and values make you a sp^vial pi»rson— not exactly like 
anyone else in the world? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 

The purpose of this project is to help students become 
aware of how everyday activities and experiemres can con- 
tribute to self-understanding. 



THE BIE I AM DISCOVEStING 

Each morning give stuctentd ten or fifteen minutes to 
answer a few questions about the previous day s experi- 
ences. For example: 

What did you learn about youreeJf yesterday? 

What did you try that was new for you? 

What was the nicest thing that happened to you? 

What wa«? the nicest thing you did for someone 

else? 

What new skill did you try? 

What was the prettiest thing you saw? 



They might keep their daily record in a notebook just 
for themselves and. at the end of two weeks, summarize 
their responses in a poem, a play, or a story titled "The 
Me I Am Discovering/* Some students may want to share 
their creations with the class. A collage, mobile* or draw- 
ing that illustrates new intsights students have develc^ied 
about themselv^ is another way of sharing discoveries* 
On the basis of these discoveries, students might write 
letters recommending themselves for jote that are interest- 
ing to them. The letter of recommendation could be writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of someone chosen by the student 
who knows the student well. The letter could refer to the 
student's interests, abilities, personal characteristics, and 
previous experiences. 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



Help students knyk at the characteristics that make up 
ones self-ctmcept by asking the question: '^What do you 
have to know ahiut somt^me In^fort* hp or she can be your 
best friend? ' List the responses on the board. Students 
might write a brief dt^ription <»f themselves haned on the 
characteristics Hstt^d on the hnard. The list of characteris- 
tics could then be used as a check list for students to 
examine the qualities of a g<nKl student, a g<H)d employer, 
a Untder, or a valuable community me mber. 

EMC 



Teachers might bt^in class each day durii^ the two- 
week project by asking students to relate their responses 
to different areas of interest. "Who discovered stmiething 
new by exploring the world ^ rSdoors?" might relate to 
science, while '*Who tried a new skill?" could relate to 
mathematics, English, physical education, etc. The stu- 
dents' fbcus on the development of new skills and apti- 
tudes within subjects could be sharpened by using these 
questions as a summary during the last five minutes of 
each class. 



I^EVELTWO 

TmNGS TO CONSroEB 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



How aa'urate \\m Ann » original picture «f herself? 
Du most p*?i>ple have a fiiirly accurate sense of all their 
abilities and interests? How can you find out new things 
about yourself? Doe« disctivering new things about your- 
m»lf go on for the rest of your life? Can you name one 
activity ym might try to test some new interest or idea 
about yourself? How cimld that information help you 
make a division within the next year? 



Why do you think Cathy was successfiil in gettii^ 
Ann to tr>' new things? In what ways does Cathy treat 
Ann as you would like a friend to treat you? How do you 
think Vathy felt about Ann? What if Cathy had ignored 
Ann? What d<^es the way you treat others have to do with 
the way they feel about themselves? 



Has someone ever been very encouraging to you? 
Have you ever had anyone severely critici^ you? How 
would you have described yourself after each of these 
experiences? How much does your image of yourself 
depend on how others act toward you? Can you change the 
way people react to you? 



How would you describe Ann in the beginning? How 
would you dt^icribe her at the end? In what ways has she 
changed? Aunt Cathy told Ann. **YouVe got to give your- 
self a chance." Whai if Ann htid said. *rm too shy to try. 
I can't nelp it. I m just like that/* What would you hav*^ 
said to Ann then? 



A list of d^riptive phra^ might be to help 
students look at the image that they have of thanselves. 
and to help th^ und^stand how others see then- Have 
students devise their own lifA, Hei^ are a few starters: 

Are you a person who: 

1. Sticks up for friends? 

2 . Enjoys being in charge? 

3. likes to have teachers praise you? 

4. Sticks with a task until it's finished? 

5. likes to be out-of-doors? 

6. Enjoys playii^ team sports? 

7. Is good at i^eral different things? 

8. Will try iw)mething new just for the challei^e? 

9. Waits until the last minute to do things? 
10. Prefers to alone a lot? 



Ann seemed to be very hesitant to try anything new. 
She seemi»d to be convinced that she would fail Is Ann 
particularly unusui or do we alt have times when we 
have doubts whether or not we should try something? 
Hav<» you ever decidt>d to try something you wanted to do 
in sptte of the fact that you were afraid you would not be 
able to do it? How did it turn out? How did you feel about 
it? What if you volunle<>red an answer in class and then 
found out you were wrong? How would you overcome the 
tendency not to try anymore? What would you gain by 
trying again? Do you think it is worth taking a risk to 
try some things rather than others? 
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After the list is complete divide the students into 
groups of three. Have them write "yiJs/' **no." or "scmie- 
times'* next to each phrase. Then ask th^ to fold hack 
their papers so that their answers don t show and 
exchange rmpers. Have e^h stucknt in the group guess 
how the other two responded to eadi of the phrases. Then 
compare notes, discussing the messages we send and how 
they ai^ received. (Based on an activity included in 
"Value Clarification/' by Sdney Simon and Sara Massey, 
in Educatioml Leadership, May, 1973, pp. 738 739 



LONG-TERM AND ^ 
SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



The purpose of this activity is to enc»urage students to 
look at their own abilities, interests, and values and to 
select learning experiences in school or in the community 
that would help them test their abilities, interests, and 
assumptions. 



GETTING TO KNOW 
BfYSELF AND OTHEBS 

Set up interest groups like the following, or use others 
recommended by your students: 

a. Sports, physical activities, and outdoor games 

b. Work roles in the home and community 

c. Arts and crafts* music and drama, phot<^^phy 

d. Pets, wildlife^ nature study 

e. Social skills (makii^ friends, organizing people, 
entertaining) 

f. School subject skills language arts, mathematics, 

etc J 



Each group should make a list of abilities that are im* 
portant for people to have in eadi area of int^^. A second 
list could ^ow possible activities for each topic* After Uie 
committees have r^rted, expand the lists by asking the 
class as a whole to a>ntribute. The finished lists for each 
ar^ could be written on posters &^ display around tim 
room. Students could thai use '^temperature charts*' to 
di»T>ver their own interests. Th^ charts will help them 
rate thar own interest level, piment ability, and d^ml 
ability. With the help of the teachers whose subject areas 
relate t4) tJbe skills involved, students could work <Hit a 
plan of action (a prescription) to make (tesired cbang® in 
their ratings. They might "contract" to learn one new 
thing about whatever new activity or goal they select 
Contracts could include: leamii^ new skills from people 
in the community as welt as frcm people at sdiool; being 
involved in new group activities (which may or may not 
be competed with the school); or participating tn activities 
involving family and h^e. Students shmtld be encmir- 
aged to think of as many options as possible. jSN;udents 
might also set standards to help judge their progress. 



SAMPLE *T1 



ATUSECHABt^ 



V9ryN«fi 



Ffifrty tow 



Very low 



6 



o 



How intorestad 
ami? 



HVN^WoyfdlHIte 
my aWWty to be? 



Interest area 



Plan of action 
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LESSON THEME: 

DECISION-MAKING ^^v^^*'^ 

LESSON GOAL: 

To help students apply the 

decision-making process by selecting and explaining 
a number of hypothetical options; and to help them 
discover factors that influence decisions and possible 
present and future consequences of given decisions. 



BEFORE THE PROGRAM 

Discuss with stodate siidi qoestsons 

What are dioices? Do we always have a dioicein what we woald like to do or hav^ 
What do yim ^ wkoB y<m Imve to nuJke a dMii^ 
Untampeaiaim in post-viswing disOBsdoxL.) 

Have ycra ever been told to main 19 jwiir mh^ aiNmi san^b^ 

fed to have to mate a &d^btt? Wi»l ik» yon do if yott have to dioow 

two things that you want very ntiuh? 

People have goals that th^wtnsld tike to reac^ like making new fi^^ 
l^iriung to a nmsiealinstzimiaity or making good grades at ac^ 
goate have jron tl»»q^ abtmt ^ yoaisett? Hsv« ym fvw 
dedsioa based (ai tl»£ gofti? 

This inogram is aboitt a boy who has several goals, i» things he wants to do. M when 
his goals omfiict, he must decide what is most impcotant to him. He must mate a de> 
dskm. As yoo watdi th^ jmigram, try to figure out what st^ he took in making op 
hk mind» what infli^eed his de^iont ai^ wlmt yoa mii^t hsTO doiw di£E^^ 
ab(mt iW this jmmss can be osed to mate dH!rfoe» rdatiag to M 



THE PROGRAM 

Ev^yiAie fBcw dadbsimifi— mtd the mme impwtant thegr are» ttie tera^lier timy axe ta 

like any newcomm.Tomojr U eager to mate firiendeL Joey mrt (miy bdUemb him» 
tmlalm invttwhim to hdipwith chares cm hie graiuhMtito^a fum tor the ^orimtt pay 
of twenty ddlars* Twenty 4dlaia wiU go a k»ig way towaid ^ h<»rM Totnmy Iwea to 
t»Qr» and a wedmid in the cotmtry aomidb t0» fm. li aU eeesna Uke a gxnit beginnin g 
in %ifing City t until... 

Tommy sbwly begins to realize that his friend is a miafit whoae every move mma^ 
s«e8 noection. Gradually it dawns on Tommy that the choice boils down to loyat^ to 
Joey or group arceptonce. Ihe dedston point becomes the 9mkaaA tiip. After d^ay- 
ing» hopfaig for a rqyrieve» and agcmisiiig for hours over the cc^tiee<{t^encea« Tomnsr ia 
fimed to take aetkm, one way or tb^ 
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PURPOSES 



Level One 



Aa a VBSoH of the teason. ^admits dMnOd: 

reGc«nize that nattfillyyoa have diolcea to 
make about what to do; 

vndeivtaiid that mafciiig dedakma ia a 
learned akin, a st^^hy-atep inooesa; 

be aide to identify a pvoceaa for maUng 
^cisioiia; 

see how feetinga, firienda, &anily, i&fo^ 
tion, valu^ and other factors mflu«sce 
<me*8eh<doea. 



Level Two 



Aa a reaolt of the lesaon, dtod^ita dumld: 

be awaxe of the varioaa ways that people 
ntnke dedikna; 

be able to project the possible cooaeqiteiioes 
of ^urioiis (^ptfcma that afifect a dedaton; 

be aware tiiat all decisions involve some 
risfcsi 

and see how making dedakms gives th«n 
more contn^ ovor what happesw to than. 



KEY QUEOTI0N8 

Level Oite 

1. How wmOd yoa&^ifyonwBro tod with 
Ttnnmy^ sitnEdko? Vfhat wodd yoa do? 

2< HavBsrraev^had tomalnadi^osb^wraen 
savttaiadi]^ that w ow importa nt to yoa? 

W!»tdidyoado7 
& Bow can ttie drake yoaasakoiadleate what 

i. Bow sen koowhtf^diat is important to yon 

^p ym make dec&^BS? 
& AnweoiiU'Commy'astepstomfiklQgadecl- 
dra be aaefid to yon? (Uentify pN>Usm» Uat 
dioloea, eoosider ptoa and eoxui» make 
doG^km.) 

Look at the ways to make dsdii^^t wore 
written on the board bi^ tibe program. 
What would you change now? (See page 86) 

LevelTwo 

1. How does Tommy's dedakmteO yon ti^t is 
most impniant to him? 191mt other didoes 
did T^omiy have that be did not coaisidn? 

2. How can trying to see ^reawmsbdhiiMi the 
bdiaviorofothcsshe^yoadeddehowto 

Toiposid to tium? 
a How can predating tiieooloameaof^obtoiM 

hdp you whm you are swl denly forced to 

makeadedfiim? 
4. lUnkslaamany waysasycmoantoaiq^mMl 

a dedsiso (kt somemte else Mde, pat it o£& 

avoid it, goawt l^ky a l^ti^ ^ 

way 01^ give opi pkm and we^ all the foots, 

wintry aboot it, etc)* 
& What does it mean to take a ridi? Do ded- 

akais oAmlly involve ibSte <^ some sort? Can 

risks be "caleolated** or oontn^sd? 
6. What an some of yoor goals? How can tha 

dedsions yott make hdp yoa readh your 

gosU?(Seepage89) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSroER 

What is Tcmimy going to do? What do you think 
his reasons are for doing that? How do these rramns tell 
you what is inii¥>rtant to Tommy? Did he think about 
the advantages and disadvantages of his choic»? What 
were they? I>id he consider his own feelings and the 
feelings of others? How did he get help in making his 
decision? 

Tommy's values might include these: 
being liked by othere having fun 
being fair helping others 

doing well in school learning new things 
being happy at home earning money 
How would you feel if you were faced with the same 
situation? What wouki you do? Why? What values would 
be most important to you? What would you be willing 
to give up? 

What could make you change your mind about 
Tcwnmy's decision? On a sheet of paper, write what you 
would do if: 

Joey had said $40 instead of $20? 

Mom had said it was up to you, but she wished 
that you would go with Joey? 

Father had said you ought to stay in town, but 
left the final decision to you? 

You really had fun with Joey and liked him a lot? 

One of the guys had a bad temper and threa^ 
ened to beat you up if you went with Joey? 

Joey's grandmother was unable to get any other 
help and really needed you? 

Joey's grandmother promised that you would be 
in charge of other kids that she would hire to 
help you? 

Look at your answers. How can your choices tell you 
something about what is imjwrtant to you? How can 
you find out more about your values? 

How could the following steps to making a decision 
be useful? 

A. Identify problem. 

B. Ust possible choices. 

C, Consider pros and cons of each, thinking 
about what is most important to you- 

D, Make decision. 

Do you ever use these steps in school or at home? 
How could you use these steps to make choict^? 

Tommy's problem was that he had to choose be- 
tween several things that wen* important to him. Have 
you ever had to make a choice like that? What did 
you do? What do you think ab<mt that decision now? 
Look at the list written on the board before the profnum. 
What would you change now? 
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How can this decision-making pruc*ess help yuu 
make choice about school and work? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



ACnVmr 1-LCX)KING at choices. Make a time 
chart showing everything you did yenterday— from the 
time you lefl school vmUl bedtime. Beside each entry list 
all the activitiM yott could have done instead. One stu- 
dent's time chart might look like this: 
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How much of the time were you free to choose what 
you wanted to do? Will your choices Increase or de- 
crease as you get older? Why? 

Other kinds of choices are also interesting. Think 
atK>ut the iast dollar you s{^t How many other ways 
Muld you have spent it? In the last argument you had 
with a friend or family member, what other ways could 
you have reacted? What were your choices? 



ACTIVITY 2^IX)0KING AT VALUKS, Think about the 
values that were important to Tommy— being fair to his 
friend. Inking liked by others, earning money, etc. What 
did Tommy value most? Now write your deilnition of a 
value. Under it Ust ten things that yuu consider impor- 
tant (that you value). You might break your list inti> 
three categories: most importiint, fairly important, and 
least imiK)rtant* Put the list in a safe plam A week from 
now. IcKik at your list. What changes would you like to 
make? Why do you think that a pemm's values change? 
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ACTIVITY 3~UX)KIN0 AT FRIENDSHIPS- lake 
Tommy* m<wt imn>\v have to make dm^ionn alxml how 
they will act tcmani thvir fritiifln. What it^HiwrnHtbiliti^ 
du you have toward your bessi friend? What dm»« bt»ing 
a friend mean to you? How wimld you rate Tommy m 
a friend? 

Pretend that yoa are Tommy and tme of your class* 
mati*« iK fJi>ey- Suppose that Tommy telU Jm*y **mr' in 
front of the Kuys and Joey runti away— hurt, and almcwt 
in tears. He doesn't ctome into the building that morning, 
and at noon Tommy fmd» Joey sitting up against a wall 
throwing rocks at a tree. Tommy wanl» to help Joey, 
What can he say or do? 

A suggesttcm for ot^nere: 

Tommy: ••Hey, Joey, I want to talk t<i you about 

what happened this morning/* 
Jm*y: "Go away. I don*t have any friends 
now! 

Tommy: **But Joey, Vm still your friend" 
Joey: **You mean you're going to go after 

airr 

The rest i» up to you! 

After playing the mles of Tommy and Joey, you may 
want to get together in small groups to plan and act out 
your own play about someime whose decision involves 
the feeling of a friend. 



LONG-TERM ACTIVmES 



FURPOSBS: 

to let students practice making decisions; 

to help student* produce something useful to 
themselves and others: 

to show how cla^^room subjects use decision- 
making skills in solving problems; 

to help students consider their own values as 
^ they plan and carry out decisions; 

to recognize that most plans and decisions must 
be flexible enough to cope with change, 

HOME PROJECT 

Help students plan and carry out a project to be 
worked on at home (for classroom credit), using a step- 
by-step procedure for making decisions like the one that 
follows: 

SHTEP I. Recognize that many problems, challenges, 
and needs exist, and can be the basis for individual 
home projects. (For example, unsightly prof^rty, abund- 
ance of discarded and damaged items, neglected com- 
munity members, personal goals or problems, and 
^ ^rasted resources.) 
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SfTEP % list all available choices of individual home 
projects. 

Suggestions for stiirters: 

Plant a vegetable garden. 

Landi!»cape a yard. 

Clran up and landscaiK* an ahmdoned lot 

Create a play area for smaller childu»n. 

Buiki a box for toya or a house for a pet. 

Make holiday gifte and deliver them to elderly 
people in the community. 

Redecorate a room* 

Organi]^ a fix-it cami^ugn at home to repair 
(or throw away) all damaged toys, clothes* etc. 

Hold a neighboriiood garage sale to aell or swap 
all unwanted it^s around the house. 

Set a savings goal and keep records fcnr four 
weeks to dheck progress. 

Draw up and carry out an energy conservation 
plan for your home or schcml Chart progress. 

Teach a new game or skill to younger children. 

I^elop a campaign to correct or compensate 
for a neighborhood health or safety nuisance. 

CTEP 3. Gath^ information ab^^ut each choice, in- 
cluding what resources wil! be needed, what resources 
can be acquired, what skills are involved, the students* 
own inteiwts and talents, and where students can get 
the help they need. Information might be gathered by 
interviewing and obwrving adults doing similar workt 
by collecting pictures, and by watching fihns and TV, as 
well as by the usual method of library research. Stu* 
dents might suggest other possibilities and choose their 
own means of finding out what they need to know. 

STEP 4. list the advantages and disadvantages of 
the choices. By considering why they list certain things 
as advantage or disadvantages, students can begin to 
see how their values influence the choices they make. 
Getting a chance to talk about their values encourages 
students to learn more about themwlves and to unde^ 
stand their own l^havior. 

STEP 5. Make a decision and draw up a plan for 
acccmiplis^ing it Based on the results of the three pre- 
vious steps, each student should select the individual 
project that he believes is best for him. This step in- 
volves setting a g(ml and making tentative pwject plans. 

STEP 6. Kevfew and revise the decisions. Inevitably 
as projects move from goals to plans to action, there 
will be snags. Help students revise their plans to meet 
the unexpected. Some plans may have to be scrapped 
altogether, and new projects worked out. Being flexible 
enough to cope with changes is a valuable trait All 
plans should be regarded as tentative ideas that are 
being tested in the real world, and should be adjusted 
when necessary to meet the goal. 
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SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



tmOANIZING IDEAS AND WRITING 
INSTRUcmONS. Have students keep iwonis of their 
pniject; what they did, how they did it, where they ac- 
quired the necessary resources and help. When the pro- 
ject is finished, students could use their records to write 
a "how to" paper, reportioK each step in enough ctetail 
that the process could he duplicated by another stu* 
dent. Samples of written instructions (ccHYklKK>fcs, as^ 
semhiy kits, repair manuals, home decorating magazines, 
»ei>ut manuals, etc J might serve as models. The reports 
could then he compiled and duplicated for distribution 
to other classes and schools. 



A REMINDER: Characters in literature face value 
conflicts and important decisions. The same kinds of 
questions suggested under Things to Consider can be 
used to discuHS values and decisions in reading classes. 



MATHEMATICS 



ESTIMATES, BUIXIETS, 

BOOKKEKPING. Have students estimate the cost of 
materials and supplies needed for the pmject. Estimates 
might reflect research done by checking thrrmgh news- 
paper ads, catali^s, and school price lists. Project bud- 
gets should be based on estimates. A system for record- 
ing actual costs and comparing ihem to estimates 
could be devised by the students to help them see 
where they stand financially. If costs are exceeding the 
budget in one category, discuss with students how the 
budget might be balanced by adjusting other expendi- 
tures. When the project is complete, students should be 
able to report the exact cost of the project, how much it 
cost in relation to the budgeted amounts, and how much 
it would cost someone else to duplicate the effort If 
the pnyect materials were donat(*d, a c<ist accounting 
pnx*edure could be done by finding out the original cost 
Projects that involve no costs, like the energy con- 
servatton plan, can also be used to teach mathematics 
by having students determine the costs and percentage 
of wasted energy in their homes. A fix-it campaigner 
might repi»rt on the replacement costs of damaged items, 
M well as on the budget for repair materials 
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UNDERSTANDING DEVELOPMENTAL 
STAGES. For students whn^ projects involve working 
with younger children (making toys, building a play 
area, teaching a skill), explain how diildren's muscles 
and physical skills develop. Help thero see how youngs 
chikiren differ from them in abilities and interests. 
Take into account the varying stages of physical dc 
velopment when selecting toys, games, activities, and 
equipment for younger children. Dinruss why people 
who work with children nmi to underetand the physical 
and emotional characteristics of the age group they 
woris wiUi. FVom a retail sales catalog, collect pictures 
of toys, gam^ and equiinnent. Have students claraify 
the pictures according to appropriate age groups and 
explain their reasons. 



SCIENCE 

USING SCIENCE TO SOLVE EVERYDAY 
PROBLEMS. Meet with students and help them see how 
almost every project relates to science. Provide science 
texts and materiab for information needed in their pro- 
jects. Ajfler the projects are completed, have students 
report on how science was used in their project and 
what they learned from the task. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

COMMUNITY NEEDS. Using city directories, telephone 
books, or newspaper ads, students c«>uld find out how 
many workers <paid and unf^id) perform tasks like the 
ones they i^rformed in their projects. Consider sodety's 
n^ for such tasks and the talents and training re- 
quired. Encourage students to think about the long-range 
and daily dedsions made by both voluntary and paid 
workers during a work day. How are these decisions 
like the decisions made by ^udents daring their own 
projects? 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

GROUP MEETINGS. Small groups t»f students might 
discuss their projects and the derisions thpy had to 
make. Some quaitions might be: "What made you decide 
to choose your project?" "Why was w»mpIetinK the f ro- 
ject important to you?" "What decisions did you have 
to maker' "How did you make thosf decisions?" "What 
did you learn from doing your project?" "How do you 
fiwl about your ability to make decisions ntiw?" 



LEVEL TWO 



THINGS TO CONSIDER SHORT-TERM ACJTIVmES 



What will Tommy dn? Why? How does Tcmimy'8 
deciHtiin t^U yon what is mmi important to him? What 
are his choice? What could happen as a remtlt of each? 
yfthy do you think m>? 

When dkl Jtity firnt try to get an answer ftom 
Tommy? Why didnH Tommy itnswer Jiwy then? What 
do you think Tommy wa» hoping wouW hapi^m? Had 
Tommy thought ahout what he would do if U*is hap- 
pen^ to him? How can predicting the outeomea of 
prohlems help you when you are suddenly forced to 
make a decision? 

lliink of a» many ways as you can to appvrach 
a decision. Add your own ideas to these suggestions: 
a) letting sometme else decide for ymi; b) putting it 
off; c) avoiding the decision; d) guessing; e) playing a 
hunch; f) taking the first and easiest way out; g) giving 
up completely: h) planning and weighing all fact« and 
feelings to make a rational decisbn; i) worrying; j) 
ing overwhelmed by the facts. Which of these strategies 
did Tommy try first? How did it work out for him? How 
did putting off the decision affect Tiwnmy's control of 
the situation? Which stmtegy would have given Tommy 
the most ctmtrol over the problem? Which strategy did 
Tommy s mother suggest to Tommy? What other choices 
could you suggest to Tommy that he did not consider? 

What kept Tommy from making the decbion 
earlier? What wiu; he afraid <il? What did he think 
might hap^ as a result of his decision? Could he 
really be certain of the ctmsequences? Can you ever be 
sure of what will happen when you make a decision? 
What does it mean to take a risk? !)o decisions usually 
involve risks of wme mirt? Can risks be **calculated** 
or controlled? 

Tommy told his mother that Joey did not want to 
make friends. What evidence did he have for thinking 
that? Why do you think Tommy wanted to believe that? 
What might have bet*n some of the reasons that Joey 
was unable to make airplanes, cimld not pass a football 
had poor table mxmners, and just did not fit in? Was 
Tommy busing his decision on the opinion of others or 
on his own understanding of Joey s situation? How can 
trying to stv the reasons behind the behavior of others 
help you decide how to ri^spond to them? 

Tommy had some definite goals for himself. What 
were his goals? How did thf>he goals influence Tommy*s 
decision? What are some of your goals? How do they 
influence the decisions you make? How do the decisions 
you make help you reach your goab? 

O 
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ACTIVITY 1-U)0KING AT OPTIONS. What wUl 
Tbmmy say to Jo^? Several class members might re- 
create the last scene, looking at all the ways to finish 
the story. Have tJbe actors and actra^es, as well aa the 
audience, describe how Joey and Tommy might fed 
in each situation. How many different endings can the 
studmts dramatize? Your etaaaftM>m can be rearranged 
to duplicate the setting. The caning lines are: 



Joey: **Tommy, can you go with me to my 
grandma 8 to paint her coop?** 

Group: "You gotta kidding, Chapman! 
You*re going with him, Tfwnmy? 

Tcmmiy: ? 



ACTIVITY 2-LOOKINO AT DECISIONS. Tommy^s 
mother said that moving to Spring City was a big de- 
cision. What major dedmons have your parenta miade? 
What dedsions will th^ have to make in the ftiture? 
Ask your parents about one important decision they 
have made; what choices they had, how they got the 
informaUon they needed, and what feelings they con- 
sidered when making the decision* Kind out what ded* 
sions they have to make every day. How do their de- 
cisions affect you? How are the decisions adults make 
like yours? How are they different? 



list some of the dedsions you have already made or 
will make this year. Which of those Jrcisions will af- 
fect you for the next few years? On your list jot down 
how you think this year s dedsions might affect you in 
the long-run. What things will you consider when mak- 
ing these dedsions? 



ACTIVITY :i-ljOOKlNG AT (lOAUS Think about 
Tommy's goals (to buy a horse, to make a friend). Write 
down your definition of a goal Under it write a goal 
you might adueve Uiis week, one you might achieve this 
summer, and one you might achieve over several years. 
How can you make decisions that will help you achieve 
that goal? Practice by making plans to achieve your 
one-week goal. At the end of the week, look again at 
your paper to see how well you carried <?ut your plans* 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES ^uw**''^ 



PURPOSES: to involve HtucientM in 

identifying future drnKiun ptnntn relati*d ti> 
their carwn*; 

gatheririK information and pn>dirtinR poHsible 
nutmmeii of tho8e di»ci5*ion«; 



examining valuer reflei*ted by choices; 

nifiHidering th^ contn>l they can exert over their 
own liveK by making d(*ciHionH. 



A Penional Optionj^ f^icknge could adopt one of a 
varirty of formats, fn>m time charto to cat^ilogH. A** hanic 
instnictionH to ^tudento, you might xiuggei^t five «tef^: 



L Identify all the choices you have about school, 
community, and leisure activities between now 
and midway through high «(ch(K»L 



2. list all possible options for each deciidon* 



whats ahead? 

charung future decisions 



Have HtudentH develop their own •iVrwmal Options 
Package'* of chciices available to them as either junior 
or mentor high Si^hcK?! students. Student>^ should ctmsider 
not cmly the decisicms they have make about schedul- 
ing their reciuirt»d ci»urs4»s (gt^ography or lioUmy?). but 
als*> those other options that an» a matter of individual 
choiw <piirt-tiroe jobs, volunU*<T community work, youth 
clubs, extracurricular sch<H>l activities, special projects 
for developing trrtain inten*sts and talcnti^). Materials 
such as course listings, brochun^s of si'hool and com- 
munity pnigrams, and hobby guides might help students 
get start€*d, but uning direct sources may be more fun 
for them. The class might invite older students to visit 
the classroom for a first hand n>i^>rf or they might visit 
various schimt pmgrams already in operation. High 
school personnel, counselors, work study coordinators, 
and youth leaders are among the many adults who could 
provide {H'rtinent information. Family memliers and 
friends might alsi> be polled for their opinions. Vou 
might suggest certain resources and help the studentii 
practice making contacts if m*cessary, but basically 
this should b<* a scavenger hunt for facts about the 
future, giving students a chana* to search for informa- 
tion about decisions on their own. 
O 
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:i Find out as much information as you can alK>ut 
each option. 



4. Consider the rffect your current values and 
interests, and your family and friends, will have 
upon your choices. Remember that values do 
change. 



5. Try to imagine what might happc»n as a result 
of carrying out some of your choices. 



Ycm inii^t emphasise ttiat ym iMt 
asking atodentip make any dedrtcm, 
only to exfihrc the Aokw ahead ami to 
pmcHee the ateiw that wUl help thrai 
Boake tliat dedaicm wh^ the time 
comes* 
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SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



MATHEMATICS 



CONSUMER 

KCONOMICa Have students predict their major finan- 
dal needs through junior and senior hijjh schm)!, pn>- 
jecting expected expenditures and identifying future de- 
c-uiionn that will need to be made about money. Explore 
den^ion^ for earning income, saving rooney^ and decid- 
ing how income can he j^pent to the best advantage. 
Discuss how planning and making decisions abi mt money 
can incream* <me*H ctmtn>l '^ver what hapi^ns. Have 
studtmts develop a permmal budget to mwt a »hort-term 
goal. Some gmups may want to itmsider the eflinnf? of 
increasing c^osts and influticm on planning for long-term 
goals. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



MAP READING. Look at the effects that siuch environ- 
mental influences as community size* climate, and Iwa- 
tion have on options and decisions. Discuss how learning 
about different places can increase one » choices* Using 
maps of the dty, county, or state, have students dewribe 
the ar^as Uiitt are famili«r to them, and identify the 
places U»ey have never been. Have them find out— 
either first hand or through correspondence with a pen 
pal^mimething about the choice of activities and work 
available in the unfamiliar area^. Have them identify 
at least one choice available to them that is not avail- 
able in the area being studied, as well as one choice 
the new area offers that their own does not. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



USING AND COMPILING 

REFERENCES. Reference materials will be needed 
during the search for basic information about decisions. 
Help students become familiar with how information is 
cataloged* what abbreviations are used, and how items 
are cross-rpferenced. Incoming information will also 
need to be compiled and organized. The final product, 
comiK^ed of reports by individual students, might be 
called "The Choices Ahead: A Source Book for Decision- 
Makers.** It would include: summaries of educational, 
extracurricular, and community programs; reports of in- 
terviews and observations; and first hand sources of 
additional information. The book could be revised an- 
nually by intermediate students exploring the decisions 
^ ahead. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 



ASSESSING 

PHYSICAL FITNESS. Have students assess their own 
levels of fitness, health, and physical skills. Help them 
identify a relatively short-term individual gral of filtness« 
h^th. or skiU» and then lw\p them devdop a peiaonal 
plan to achieve it. Suggtfnit activities, exercises, practice 
drills, or any otlwr information needed. Meet individ- 
ually with students to chart progrem and discus prob- 
lems. 

Some health and physical education classes may want 
to u» Decisions, Decisions as an opi«)rtunity to con-^ 
sider such dedsion-making areas as smoking, using 
drugs, and other habits Uiat affect their health and well- 
being. Students might gather as much information as 
pmsible on a variety of health hazards (including fatigue, 
malnutrition, obesityK and consider the facts versus the 
pressures. 



SCIENCE 



SCIENTIFIC METHOD. Compare the scientific method 
with the procedures described in this lesson for making 
personal career dedmons. Explain how workers involved 
in sciratific inquiry must accurately idmtify the prob- 
Ictr, formulate hypotheses, gather information, consider 
and test the effects and results of each hypothesis, 
and draw conclusions— much in the same way that a stu- 
dent tries to determine which part-time job to take. You 
may aim want to point out the m^or differences between 
personal and scientific problems. For example, personal 
value considerations, and the prolmbility factors involved 
when trying to predict how people might act as opposed 
to how objects wilt act. 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. In small groups, have students share 
answers to such questions as: 

What can learning to make decisions do for me? 

How d'lies what I feel affect my choices? 

How do an" choices affect me? 

How can choices change? 

How do I find out the best choice for me? 



BEST QOPY AVAIUBLE 



A ctmridilum can be atructured to oSbr stade^ dubes ia wbat they fttt4r and how 
and whffij tbcy gtady it Only wbsm stodMtfs ar» teincdvsd in a^'- M *" ** tlHii ad^yo^ 
affict t»teg>~-d prw ifa>P 8 far wiiidi thcgr suffer fl>e mnaequtnwm «• reap ttc rewanfa— do 
tfaqr gain valuable and koig-Iasting opotaaee in deci^MmU^ Ibe 8ei£«ipiaBat(ay 
cbart slKwn Imre givea aorae sosgNtioBS fiur areas d'stiiil^ is^ut, aa as a scale &r 
loddi« at the d«giw (rf'stsdest iimdNmMSft in dasinM^ 
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A TBACHSCS CWIM TO CnODP ACIWItlES 

1. Provide initial stna^ora (make the task ^wc^), bat thai wit 
rob ri think yoa can decide that''} 

2. AlIowsttidentatobereqKm^ble&rtlieoim8BqBeBO0idrUkcirdedaia!i& (Ihfii^iBay be 

3. Provide time limits ao that ooegnapcan&ot slow tq> another. rYoall liav«40 
mliiutet io. 

A, What lea^i^fianisskmB, use qpMstMms that camiot be answered wi^'Vn^ 

6. AtlowrilenoewitbinagnHip;SBaeBndiniay&dlfhe6ainnl0a.(&ttdaaisina3rte 
tiiinUnf.) 
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LESSON THEME: tOV^ 



SCHOOL, WORK, AND SOCIETY 

LESSON GOAL: 

To help students investigate the similarities ai^ differences 
between school learning and work activities, and to rdiate 
finrmal learning at school to present and fiiture environmental 
and societal demands. 



BETORE IHE FRCXmAM 

Ask stadsnts to Ust aUISlB thai tJt^ can & afc Hak vsemxA lard of donloiniaaBt. ito 
0Stti^^Qc mfttft^ tidrti^ flocidl idciSli^' i^flwoosl' ^^^m tfftfo^p tvoifki luAdbte^ 49^6* ISsvi^ 

rtttdants idaitiQr vibkh ttmo ddllt an nlffl and Isf tihd^ faxwta or oilMBr a^biltfL 
IManuB sto^BirtB ^tnstostf tittgr AooU Naofii oar 
BeHe«r diaeoas tiie Itilowiag wsfk^'daied tome 

iMUBOfitfaDuiRf 

ir"^- w 

Write ^ ^iwds on ^ Iward «&d adt ^ stadflfite te irolGii te onqplM of tfieK tU«gi 
Aftk ^adento te ibixk of a» many sfaoiilartt^ •§ Hbv ^ tetmMi Im^tllii ^eam, 
iiikhste idmld look i^w to 1^ to tlMir tfit 



THE PROGRAM 

''Wliy do iro hav» so manjr ili^ nilei!? Wligr to aod^ a 6% M to te a ftw^ 
lot^ Wby do I have to tal» au^t^ Ite naar aiiiMa* i^uQi Iw ]» 
*'nal maW* Sehool A Joka iaohi el taiicB, toim ftetivitlef, and portonaUtiieo in teo 
adhilt woA gttuatioB9 a hc w p i tal, a fitrtca^yi anda SBoanl otcntV' and oonqMHraa tijantioa 
af^noL In a& fbnr wtthtga, paoi^ j to p an d on ea^ Athar and os^dsr aadi oihar^ mwniafv y* 
Thegr Imve aaafgaed tadsB, s^piaprkta raka to idlev, anil ikilla thagr must team to g«t 
tfaa ^ done. The adnU worinca, aa at the ati^m^ tako inatn^^ 
uae achoi^ ad^ie^ dfiOte m^tteeljr. 



la tiM m^komamt, aa in aehodi, j^am are su^ fiv ^ day'a wak «Bd eortite 
taaka amat be complrtfld each di^. ft la fa» e g*ft"t M ««vk«» get adom witii aacb ate 
and cany their share of the rnpondUtt^ on the Johp iaai aa aitnilar tisita are 
in^ortant anHH9 stttdo^ in adiod. Sehool ia viawod aa a mteraoom 0^ 

nlieetion rather than a eoairadiettai. Aa a teedMr hi Sekoei 6 /e6> aagra^ 
eehool la rmlly aboitt ia knrning hew to foarn.^ 



V3|p0l^iiOi& 

tisi0 clock 
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PURPOSES 



KEY^UBSTfONS 



Level One 

Aa a i«»ilt of ^IsBSon, students ^umld: 
4 ua^a-8tandthatadaH8isieaeliQo3si>l#:t 

lie afate to Uil tte attitadBt aad traitB 
ntoi^ often reward in aciiooU 

t» al>te to U8t snnsn^ mateftraito- 
and attitodee and mutpare tfcem with 
•imilar stadeni bebflfvlar; 

(toerOw bov ooe'a relationship with 



LevsiOne 

1. 



in both mIwqI and work; 

deecrihe bow dedslona, raks, and 
proefl&nneg are diaractariatic of both 
•dtofllattdworlL 

Level Two 

Ae a result of the tewnv 0tadoiis ihoald: 

be able to eon^ere a tHideiit'e dejr a 
worker'ede^ 

be able to compare <i»«gaiilgitfcm of 
with that of elfaer work eetttoss; 

be able to desCTibe iMoye'tsaal skills 
* OBBmaa to the Bsooees of both stndaste 
aadwoftere; 

ttnderitaBd that edMoi opeitoooes can 
bs^ stitdnxto develop the chanBtertstieB 
^ thegr need to be sttoeessfiil wotos; 

be able to destfibe the e^oel leandng 
acttvmee and bttfMwtera that arii^t had 
to oertain careo' dMeea. 



seheei b "to fa&m how to team.'* is it iB^oxtaait to 
team hew to learn? 

2. IfyouowldtelktotbewiriwrsliiAepeegramaboat^ 
how sdw^ b^sd UNtt, what do yea thiah thegr weeli 
say? 

3. Whfadieftfaefi»r^ee»-4hehoqtoi«lhe&eliay.the 



has Oe least? in» aniHS the valei ia eidlil^aec? 

4. Wbea^ the watoalmheboepMtetaKy, and store 

■ " ito 



cooperate and «Kk tegelher? 
S. Whatdeyoatttok wea l d ha pp MiifatoweriwreiaAe 
pn^am had peer west better Bew weaUtiieir Mof 
re»ondbilit3raffiset^<^Mrw<ntet? How are good 
gtaM teUte Ifta flsod worlnr hdit^ (See p^ 46) 

t Wtettl^fBdaewalMreittttopNi^haveto 
lemi so tib^ floidd do their job^ Bow fid they leara 



2. «^a]iwrttttt«^eKiMbetwseathe«nM?19by 
d^ the worhan tidah tiiese aam#tan rales wesa 
ia^ertaair WhiM: oawiittom rales eaiet to yoar K 

3. lBwhi^w^«e>»^«eihan><»ithefa*own?Inwhat 
Wi9»«erathe SBdse wetea ateo ptflof a team? How 
«iRddyettde«BAea«BodtoBA««iM 



sMtole^ Bi»r nasi |wi ^ year eehedohi as yoa «ea 
beep 19 «^ year edieol walk? 

& la^y«««iaBi,iParikev8wefeiMki8adbiiee,Bia&,aad 
other seiMel aidiieota: Vbat sidfo an yea dor^df^ng am 
4h^ yea eooM aae ia the fiitaia? (Seepage 48) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 



Rwiew' the list of words that you discussed before 
the program. What examples of thetse ideas did you see in 
the program? Tltiinking about these words, compare the 
general environment of the four settings. iThe ho^ital, 
the fectory, the store, and the school. ) 



The teacher in the program says that the purpc^ of 
school is to learn how to learn. Why is it important to 
learn how to learn? Which workers did you see learning 
new things? How was being a new worker at the hospital 
like being a new worker in the store or in the factory? In 
what ways are a new worker's feelings like the feelings of 
a student who is new at a school? Besides learning new 
taskst what other things roust a new student or a new 
wwker learn? 



Who makes the decisions in the operating room? In 
the factory? At the store? At the school? How much do 
workers and students have to say about the decisions that 
are made? Why cfo you think thnt one person has to make 
the final decisions in all four places? 




List on the board some of the wwkers you saw in 
the pn^ram. (Nurse, tocher, welder* store employer, store 
employee, etc. ) Now list some good work habits ymx saw in 
the program. (Being pr^nt, being on time, working as a 
team, doing a fair share of the work, being pleasant, 
following instructions.) What do you think would happen 
if these workers^had poor worit habits? How would their 
lack of responsibility affect the othw workers? How would 
it affect the public they s^e? Now make a list of diarac- 
tmstics and work habits that sa^ to be typical of suc- 
cessful students. In what ways are good student habits 
like good worker habits? How are they different? 

If you could talk with the workers in the {migram 
about how school helped them, what do you think they 
would say? What do you think would be the re^nse if 
ym asked: 

the store ^pteyee if she ever needs to know math? 

the nurse how science helps her? 

the doctor why he must know how to communicate 
clearly? 

the welder what art has to do with an airplane 

factory? 

the teacher what school has to do with the wcH*ld of 

work? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Which of the four places has the most rules? Which 
has the l^ist? Why? Who makes the rules in each place? 
What reasons were given for having written rules in the 
hospital? In the school? Although the store and the fac- 
tory don't have many written rules, what kinds of 
unwritten rules are there? (For example, some unwritten 
rules are being honest, friendly, and responsible. ) Who do 
you suppose decides on the unwritten rules? Who do you 
think enforces them? What unwritten rules exist in your 
classroom? Among your friends? 



When do students in school work together as a 
team? When did the workers in the factory^ the hospital, 
and the store have to cooperate? Of the four places, which 
required the gr^test degree of cooperation and t^imwork? 
Why? Which required the least? Why? Supper that you 
knew someone who«-p .n<^t outstanding talent was his or 
her ability to w v ith others. In which of the four 
places would itec* * nappiest? Unhappiest? Why? 

ERIC 



Invite a representative of a public employment office or 
a personnel worker firom a large company to visit the class 
and discuss: 

basic skills required for alm<»t all employment; 

varyii>g d^ees of specialization required; 

the effect of school records on applications for 
employment; 

the effect of personal references on employment 
opportunities: 

the problems typical of the **hardHrore 
unemployed**: 

the relationship between school and employment 
opportunities; 

what happe is to unskilled people: 

what mrhools could do to help prevent the 
problems of the unemployed; 

how school habits can become work habits; 

what he or she learned in ^hool that helps with his 
ot her present work. 
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Record the discussion, using note-taking, tajw recorder, or 
victeotape. After the speaker leaves, have students review 
the interv lew and notiw the key points that divide pec^Ie 
who are successful at work from those who are unsua^rs- 
fUI. List the positive traits in one column with the corre- 
sponding negative traits in a second column. In a third 
column note whether or not the same positive characteris- 
tics are typical of successful stuctents 1^ marking the iXmx 
•*ye8** if it applies to students, or "no" if it ctoes Mt apply. 
Next to each item marked **yes**' have students list an 
example of a time when they might have an cqjportunity 
to practice that behavior. 




rmfwmUiility 



CanfMdand 

tottow 

tfiraettons 



welters 



Ahirayshaa 
the job dona 



Una^to 
imderstami 
written 
Inst ructions 



Yea 



Yea 



Yes 



vmrh^art 

vorieytMtil 

leaiTii 

lundifoom 

tlHl^^dlHtlNIt 

MSfgnmentSt 
mnnvwvfK 



Word 
math, 

languid arts 



Have the students: 

1. Brainstorm about all the things that have to 
be done to carry out the prq^ 

2. Seqiiencetiuska 

3. Devdk^ an organizational plan and deragn. 
Select committees and people fiir each task 
and for each Iwel of re^nsibility* The sdiool 
principal could be called in as a **consultant** 
on organisational design and manag^ent 
Include a variety of roles and work tasks that 
altow students to experience re^nsibilityt 
clerical work, production work^ accounting, 
etc. 

4. t)evek)patimelix^toslu>wwheneachofthe 
major stages of the project should be ocmipleted 

5. Write a summary r^rt of the project and 
submit it to the school w tocal neiwpaper. 

Develop a "knowledge and skill use" chart Students 
should note each time they use knowledge or a skill 
learned in school. Project activities that use subject skills 
might be mi*asi»ed by giving appropriate course credit 
after that phase of the {»t>ject has been cmnpleted For 
rooie specific sut^ect relationfiJbips, see Suttfect Aetivitiea, 
Level Two, of Treasure Hunt. 



SUBtFECT ACTIVITIES 



SUMMARY. The final class discussion ehmxld cwrter on: 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



how the ^jecl cwrganization was like the 
organization of othw work settings (stmWt 
fectori^t ho^itals ); 



The FRirpose of this activity is to give students an oppor- 
tunity to: 

set up their own organizational structure; 
apply subject skills to work activities. 

SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 

Have the class select a school improvejnent project Some 
examples of good projects are an anti-litter campaign, a 
landscaping project, or organizing a student arts and 
crafts show. The project should be one that involves both 
individual and group effort and can be ot^anized into 
Q iifferent work roles and committee IRinction?. 

ERIC 



how interpersonal skills affected the success 
ofthepro^ct; 

how subject skills were used to mxx>mplish 
project goals; 

what decisions, rules, and procedures were 
nec^sary for the success of the pro^; 

bow being a workw in the project compared 
with being a student in the usual classrocnn 
setting^ 
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LEVELTWO 

THINGS TO CONSIDER 



What did the workers in the program have to learn 
«o they could do their joh»? <Rules, procedures. hoH' to get 
along with others, hovi^ everything fits ti^^hw , etc. ) How 
did they go about learning these things? What hints 
would you give to a new worker? How is feeing a iww job 
like facing a new situation at school or in the community? 
How would you find out what you needed to ktww? How 
could you be helpful to a new student or a new worker? 



How did the workers in each of the four settings — 
the hospital, the factory, the store, and the school — ^km>w 
what was expected of them? What agreements existed 
between the workers that weren't written down anywhere? 
Why did the workers think these unwritten rules were 
important? What unwritten rules exist in your school? 
How would you learn the unwritten rules if you moved to 
a new school? What unwritten rules seem to apply any^- 
where people are working t^^hwr? 



In what ways were the u^rkers on their own? In 
what ways were the same work^s also part of a t«m? 
How is that like being a student in a classroom? Of all 
the workers in the program (welder, surgeon, nurse, store 
employer, store employee, student, teacher), which was 
roost oflen judged on the basis of individual performance? 
Which situation required the most t^mwork? How would 
you describe a good team worker? When do you have a 
chance to practice these characteristics in school? What 
other opportunities do you have to practice teamwork? 
How is teamwork at school and in the community like 
teamwork on the job? 



What rewards did the workers receive? What 
rewards do students receive? How are workers* rewards 
similar to students* rewards? How are they different? Do 
workers compete against each other for pay? What kind of 
competition exists in schools? 



What samples did you see of workws planning 
schedules? Why are schedules important? How is your life 
as a student scheduled? How does your school schedule 
affect your personal plans? How must you plan your 
schedule so you can keep up with your school work? What 
happens when you don't plan? What do you think would 
happen if workers had no idea what they would do on a 
given day? How can you learn to plan better? How could 
school help you practice planning skills? 
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How does your school day go if you art; late? Forget- 
ful? In a bad mood? What other things aflfect your produc- 
tion in the classroom? How do these same things affect 
the production of workers? If you owned a factory where 
prwiuction was very low because of poor worker haWts, 
what would you do? What would ymi do if you were a 
tMcher and your students.had similar problems? How can 
poor work habits affect ntore than grades? How can pow 
work habits affect a worker's personal life? What evidence 
did you see of friendships and fUn in all fijur Vitiations? 
How can you develop friendships and social skills at 
school? If the workers in the film had the chance to stay 
home and do nothing, do you think they would <to it? 
Why? What are some of the reasons that you might go to 
sc)kx>1 even if you didn't have to go? 

In the program you saw the workers using sdeiKe, 
math, and other school subjects. How do you think (bey 
developed these skills? What skills are you developii^ 
now that you think ycm might use in future wwk roles? 
List on a piece of paper fbur careers you might choose. 
What school subjects would be most useful for each one? 
How could you develop furtha- skills in these areas? 

SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 

Ask nine students to volunteer as panelists and moder- 
ator for a mock TV' quiz show. Pr^re slips of paper for 
students to draw from to select the following roles: 
Panelists: 

(Moderator) 

^rgeon 

Nunse 

Welder 

Foreman 

Teacher 

Student (Safety Patrol Capt^iin) 
Store Employee 
Head Nurse 

Do not announce the work roles to the class. By asking 
**yw or no" questions about the nature of the work, how 
much they take orders from others, the subject area skills 
they use, and the rules and structure of the organizations 
in whirfi they work, students in the class can figure out 
which panelist is the ''reaP* captain of the safety patrol 
Questioners are called on by the moderator. After each 
stu<fent*s work role has been discovered, the game pro- 
ceeds until the work roles of all the panelists have been 
determined. The questions and answers might be to 
draw further comparisons between school and work, and 
to demonstrate interview questioning techniques. 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



The purpose of thia activity is tu give students un oppor- 
tunity to: 

identify career roles that would be satisfying 
ttj them; 

participate in a career setting in order to 
experience the similarities between school and 
work; 

re«tnstruct work activities for others in the 

clusi^; 

suggest ways in which school could be 
modified to reflect the work environment to a 
greater degree, 

VISIT A WOBK SETFINO 

Have students identify four or five careers that they think 
would be satisfying to them. Ask students to identify 
those careers that can be found in their own community. 
Then help them arrange an individual visit to that work 
wtting so that they might "shadow" a worker in that 
career for a full day, (See the hints in Arranging Visit* to 
Individual Work Settings. p.51) The Short-Term Activities 
suggested in this lesson should help student ask the 
appropriate questions related to the work role. Additional 
organi2»tion could be provided by a Work Site Observa- 
tion Form, Students could help develop such a form, and 
include a checklist of such topics as: 

BtiM«d->Vtif bMy 
Hot— C«M 




Umwi ttliii fn^^ 1111009 Mftofi 



Ufttlff* 




Skfilt 



eapcrtosew of Mic««w 
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SUBJECT ACTIVITn^ 



In each subject area, teachers could help studerts 
develop an observation form relating the work ole 
observed to course content. Two levels might be Hev><ied to 
reflect both Iww the worker uses the skill on the job and 
how the worker uses the skill away from the job. Students 
might bring to class sample forms, instructions, tasks, and 
problems found at the work site. Each student could work 
on these during the time altotted to the appropriate sub- 
ject area. Ask students to suggest other ways that wbject 
ar^ probl«ns could be structured to reflect the problons 
and situations that might occur in the jobs they observed. 
Course credit might be given for their reports. 



SUMMARY. Ask students to respond anonymously on a 
piece of paper to the question: How could school l» 
changed to be more like the "real world"? Read the res- 
ponds and discuss th«n with the class. Then have the 
small groups or the class as a whole discuss individual 
student work experiences and what they learned fhnn 
their contacts with adults in the "real world." Discussion 
might include such questions as these: 



How did I feel about myself while I was 
involved in the work role? 



What other jobs in our society might provide 
similar satisfactions? 



What decisions would one have to make to 
enter this field of work? 



How :3 school preparing me for jol» like 
these? 



8-^ 



•M ^ Mlllag M if TCia^ l9 tfns^ 



EXPIX)RATION AND KNOWLEDGE OF SELF 

Would you like to do this job? Why? 

What things have you alr^dy learned that make 
you think you could learn this job? 

Are thare similar skills we could perform at 
school? 

Are you learning some things in school that 
would help you do this job? 

Do you learn them easily? Do you like th«n? 

Do you think you would be good at this job? 



ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL VALUE OF WORK 

What item does this job help produce that other 
people need? That people want? That people will 
buy? 

How does this work contribute to the wei&re of 
others? 

What is the life style of the worker in this job? 



EXPLORATION OF THE BROAD OCCUPATION AREA 

What did you see the worker <fo? What "tasks" 
did he perform? 

What did he need to know? What skills did he 
use? 

What rules, customs, or requirements apply to 
the work? 

What organizations might the worker join? 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL MEANING 01 
WORK 

What does he like about his work? What 
satis&ction does he gain frwn his work? 

Why did he choose his work? 

Who controls what he does on his job? Does he 
direct others? 

What are the pre«(ures In his kind of work? 



KNOWLEDGE OF EDUCATIONAL AVENUES 

Whwe and when did he learn to <k> his job? 

Was his job d^iendent on his eduration? 

Would more training enable him to get a 
promotion? A raise in i»y? A more responsible 
job? 



PROCESS OF DBCISION-MAKINO 

What do you know about this job that would help 
you decide whether to choose it as your job? 

How did you feel about what you did on the job? 

Are there otha- jote you would like to try? 

What plans would you have to make to enter this 
type of work? 
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BEST COPY ftVAU ABir 
ARRANGING VESTTS TO INIMVIDUAL WOBK&STmCB 



WHY? 

• to increase the 9«iae of inctopen<lei«» 

• to provide perBonal contact with adult nwdete other than pai^ 

• to discuss work values with aduItB 

• to SKperienee work and re^nsibitity in an adult setting 

• to relate pa*8analdiaractaristics to job requiranoits 

• to increase intorpf onal skills , 

WHERE TO START 

After studenta have identic areas of interest, check school resources first: 
aninselors 

high sdbool vocational teaetm« 
&culQr spouses and ftienda 
cmttttl o0SGe workws 

ADDITIONAL R^URCES IN THE COMMUNITY 
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chamber of ocunmeare 
kdtor organizations 
dvic groups 
volunteer agrascies 
state or federal agemdes f 
local directory of harnesses 

PRE-VISOTATION CONTACT 
A caU or letter explai^iiV: 
purpose 

nature of visit (students want to work, if possible) 
time and duration of visit 
anergency idione nttmber 

how student will be bnnight 1 3 the site and picked up 
what kind of information student is looking for 

TRANSPORTATION 

regular sdinol fodlities 
puhUe transportation 
parents 

voltrntera- agencies 

onnpany delivoty tracks or t^r vdiides 
civic ciiganlsations 

dburvlMS and cither oraununil^ grmij^ 

MAKIN6ITW(»K ^ ^ 

• one student per work setting _^ 

• more than one student at same place if they can be in dtSferentdepartweniaw 

sent cwt on di£fer^ assignments 

• review observation fi»n», instructions , ^ 

• have cassrtte tecordere and instamatiff cameras avaUabte for on^fafr- sccM y ^*"* 

• folkiw-up or *h«ommettdatkm** tern to en^k^ regarding student pw formance 

raX0W4JP IN THE CLASSROOM 

• group discnsstot 

• individual presentations with pictures, samples, etc 

• tetter ofap|»eclatkmftom student to employer after the visit <te8Ci4Wngn^ 

thii«a learned firom visit .... ^ 

• form letter or certificate of awa^aation ftwn principal s rignature 

• duplicatiooofobswved work activity in the classrocm 
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LESSON THEME: 



THE RESPONSIBLE SELF ..^^ 

LESSON GOAL: ^ 



To help stttdents begin to acquire the ddlls essential to the 
effective contrd of themselves and their environment. 



BETORE THE FEOCSAM 



Be^oittihlUty is a n mBthfag that ia kartied, and maUjr a^Ots ngnkte th» mm m 
w wp ntiriW m y ytmag peagfe tora iintil they toara te nsolate ihaaa^vva. afca 
aHeatkm on tte two types of pomal ooatnd CBitanial asd iirtml) few hmrtm 
oomf^ ik6 mawbtg **^ li Ha^pontlbfar dMk fiat. Biraragft iimMkui S^ 
titefldlwdagqneattoaa; 

W!qf did yoB ma^ Hi^ ttcni aa y«i did? 
Hoea avaiyilady tba aaose flipeviaBOrtf 
fisw do paoi^gai to ba i«9flffiafldai? 
What nipoBaQdlliiM do yea iiava sev? 
W)b8tfBip otMrMHtfaa wiByottha»» in litotes 



or 





m 




Fbr getting me up in tfie mmtdfig? 

1^ fixmo my imkM? 
^ For pfekhfigttisdiothesf wear? 
For gettifig me to solio^ flf) ^? 
For my not ^urMfig oilier sti^enti in 

For iloii^ my tiomfiwrMf(? 
FOr ^ing drgumwMs ttutt 1 gel imt 
For my ea»ng ttie tti^ foods? 
For my being t^wn© on tlmo? 
* . FOrcloanlngmyroom? 
FOr teking onra Of my teothm and ai^sfS? 







THEraOGRAM 

Davidt wbo i» the crf<fart dhild in a fimllv of fimr Aikhwy Im« -rimffti jMniafttrid *f#ff 
beo«Me tMii Metim uad Sad ax« teay numii^ tte finoBily nad e^ate *««nf«nffff. jOMid'f 
taaka taeltade taidog care of tha yotii«w fiidlta afiar ad^ 
he^piiV to papare &8iily siaab. Bat IMd ampta 
iikaatodoagoodiofai. 

Whao hk taUm bqya Un a new laws mar to BMka Ida yard work aa^, David 
bagioatonagieeth^ c horoa he has diaoowred that he can inalte ertra monty fcy mowiag 
lawna te the ndgidm To make mattmi wotm best firtaid Ai% ia moviiw mtt^ 
tows and haa ofSea^ to 1^ David take ow hla pi^ei iwrta David would f^to like to 
have the paiier mla, but when ha tdka ta bte fitte aM it» kia fttfaar^aka dM« 
David riwahl fiilffil kia laipaaaibUittes to tha find^ fiwt. Ilda apaa-aedad pngm 
aiploras tka praltlaBa of laaniiiv to aaeapt lavraalbility 
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PURPOSES 



Level 0b8 

Aft a ramttof tiie tomm, atottentt dumld: 



Hit tvflponalbmtiflf thfH tiMgr BOW bffiw 
and n^onftiMUtteft thst tiMT would like 

tolunw? 

lukterctandttebehaviorg that are 
wflraiy befim flMgr vffl be al»le to 
awcBMi reapomriMH^; 

UMktify the ntpoaft&mties of pn^tkolar 
«wk nto Uiat em iirt«mtiiig to tiboB. 



Level Two 



As a malt of fttodentft dumld: 

molt is aiUfid ravoB^bili^. 

Mrati^ftcitow that can be takes tit^ 
wfQ te^ to tiKi«Med raapoiialMIHy and 

freedom; 

idnitiiQr pereonal goals titat titcgr would 
Uke to ediievettetwonM give than more 



KETQUnmONS 

L IWa^waaaoinecftiiaieipeiiftarfi^ 

tiiamr8B?irydi<Mr«liflmmetoiAttiliat^9»«ate 
ft^KimteA^miAoiiaadidhe^ooaaiiteiatff? 
WMdiofygnrtadB»aga«hiagatih^a» adBHB ri M i t yow 
to di^ mdi oBoa £d imt dwoia jfoaxadfr mdi tai^ 

a. WliatwTOthawi*onalWBtfeftrf«tlwr«aBaw^ 

Savid'a&iiifly7&«r«ef«tii»iMki#yMad^ifcii* . 
cffiat, wtatfaB^ ao^BBd tari^ ato) feer ai» teAs dWdii 



teoiwniiWffiy ftaa atotf 

1?^ ad Owrld waaft tiia9«9« ^ 
dsablfri th^ l»«o«ld kai^ il? Am Hwe * 

iMpaaaOffitiea Hurt yon miad Uto tohavfi? 




8. 



wm witod d»«t M» Wi*iJ» 
liBv«m^ti»rti^deeittoa?«riiattotliadlffimDaB ^ 

tefe«v«eii aonabo^ tolllflV jFOtt to 4» and aM^g 

iqy jmromi asiiidf tfte ptQ^ $4) 

LevalTwo 

to a^eet yaor iMh^ S»» ynt a iMpeaw^ 

i0i^mitocany«^3W«M^ ^ 
2. l»difl«aj«i^l»0«»ttfbft»8yl«miiia^ 

haveinimTeftpoiiiadlHytiiaiietiiir^t^ 

«b«*faiyoiir&atf|ytOo3wW»«»«ay 
tmfvMmetm diatrfetrted iA)mir taato? At »^ 

yottbayaeamdtoaiag topw M rfb i Kiy t ^ . _ 
4. wiMttwopaiiatMtttiiadaywilww 

liaveayaar s«o7 WbaliaipoBaaiilltieamldyim ^ to 
ha»e til tbe flitore? Hmr dost ie«oiaa>UI^ teiftto to 

wBrt^Ca«yott!»afOoda«riwa««N«*b^ 
M^ciaisfU^ Gati yatt be a good ttodeitt vMm^ 

iMpoMiblet (SoevageM) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO coNsm: 



Wiat were some of the responsibiitUes that David 
bad in the program? Which of them were tasks that hia 
parenta asked him to do? Which ones vi&re things that he 
wanted to do without having been adted to do than? Ifow 
do you think David felt about his tasks? Why? Name 
some tasks that you have. How do you feel about than? 
Would you rather have more responsibility or leas? Which 
of your tasks are things that an adult asked you to <b? 
Which ones did you dioose yourself? Btow cb yvm feel 
about the ones you chose yourself? The oi^ that adults 
asked you to do? Why? 



How do you think David felt about doing the yard 
work? How do you think he felt when he took the younger 
children to the office? Do you think that David was able 
to handle his rei^sibilities? How wore the tasks divided 
up in Davids femily? {Joint eflSMt, rotatimi, aligned 
tasks, etc.) How do you feel dtMut the assigned tasks that 
you have? Do ytm think you are «»ble to handle tlmn? 
What are the tasks of the other nw wbers of yam femily? 
How are responsibilities divided up in your femily? How 
are they divided up at school? Wl^ do some people have 
more re^xmaibiUty than others at school? Would you like 
to have more responsibility? 



Why did David want to have the paper route? Why 
was his father doubtfUl that he could handle it? Do femily 
re^nsibilities come before other re^iffiibilities? What 
do you think would have happened if David's father 
decided to let him take the paper route. Do you think 
David would have been able to handle all his tasks? Why? 
Are th«Te some new responsibilities that you would like to 
have? What are they? Are there smne reqionslHlities that 
you have that you wish you didn't have? Do you think 
you wmild he able to handle more rei^nsifaility if you 
could have it? 



Do ymi think it was a good idea for David to take 
the papor route? Why? Suppose his fether had allowed 
him to make up his own mind. Would David have been 
able to make the right decision? What is the difference 
between s«ndx)dy telling you what to 60 and you making 
up your own mind? If you accept a task and you aren't 
al^e to complete it, who is to blame? How do adults eipect 
y«i to act when you accept responsibility? Why? Do adulto 
have a lot of responsibilities? Do you think you want to 
have a lot of responsibilities when you ai« an adult? Are 
there some responsibilities that all adults have? What are 
they? How can you practice taking responsibility now? 
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gtsuo^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Adults oft«i feel that cetain behaviors must be pre- 
sent before responsibilitim can be given. Young people 
swnetimes view this as unfeir. Role-playing the following 
situation should help bring these flings to the sur&ce 
and provide a basis for discus^n. Give role^ilayers a 
brief description of the parvm thqr are to portray, and a 
general description of the situation. Ywi may want to 
write each role on a 3'^ 5" card so that the role^playera 
can r^ to it 

THE PLAYERS 

Pad: A rath^gruft person but very loving. He uses taw 
words tHit uttialiy mam «:tlon when he speaks. 
He Is strict and ctemanc^ng. Oatf is away from 
home a great deal and often unaware of many 
things that go on. He gets angry *rfien thii^ go 
wrong and Is happy when p^ple do what is 
expttted of them. 

IMhcr: A very sweet ais* kind person. Mother uses a lot 
of words to carehilly explain «^at can and can't 
be (tone. But the children know that they can 
usually ^ what they want from Mother. Mother 
Is chewful and happy most of the time. 1^ gets 
angry when the children argue. 

Sasan: The older of two children, ^e does very well in 
the sixth gracte. ^ enloys hors^nok ridli^). 
^e has two cloM girl friends tiut itoes not like 
Iwys. ate takes care of hw room, sets the tatrte, 
and usually avoids practicing h» violin. 

MHw: One and a half y^rs younger than Susan. He 
does not <to vmy well in «te fifth grade. He does 
wjt like animals. He has many acquaintances, 
both tnys and girts, and is usually pitying with 
otha- peopte. He does not like sports. He prao. 
tiees his trombone regularly. His chores inctucte 
clearing the dixies from thetaMe and keying his 
own room cleaned up. 

THE SIIVATlON: The family lives a mile and a half from 
school. Wiih the coming of nice wsathw tH}th chiidrm 
want to ride thrtr oikes to school rather than take the 
«h«>l bus. There Is a crossing guard at the most 
dang«-ous intersection and a trafBc light at another. 
Mike has a friend who rides his bike to school. Swan 
do« not. Mike goes from school to music lessons one 
day a week after Mhoot. Susan goes to Qirt Scouts 
another day. Dad does rwt think riding bikes to school is 
a good iOoa. The town provides bus senrice. and there is 
plenty of time after school to ride bikes. Mother is willing 
to pick up the chiMran after school on si^iai days. 

Have km students role-piay a fiunily discussion about 
this situation. When they are finished, have four other 
students iKt out the situa^n. Ihen discuss the following 
questions: 

How can these diflforenoes be resohred? 

When will ftisan be able to ricfe her bike to 
Khool? 

When will Mike be able to riife his bike to 
school? 

Would you be sati^Ml with the situation if you 
were Susan? If you were Mike? 

What omild you <fo to change the situation if you 
were Mike? If you were SuMn? 



LONG-TERM ACTIVraES 



Throughout the breed & butterflies Curriculum Guide 
there are su^stions for resource people who might have 
visited the class or volunteered information in wane irther 
way. Make a wall chart that identifies these people by 
work role or job title. Then identil^ one or two responsibil- 
ities that might be required by that job. In the Xhir^ 
column, list students' id^ about how the person acquired 
the responsibility. This chart could be kejA for several 
weeks and additions could be made each time a resource 
parson was contacted. 



Penan 


RMpomlbiUty 


ResponHMttty 


Teacher 
Fatner 
Custodian 


Helping students 
iearn 

Earnti^ money 

Sweeping the floors, 
repamng machinery 


Qoir^ to BCftool 
Uearnif^ asHill 

Working weH in a 
school setting 



SUBJECT ACTIVrnES 



SOCIAL STUDIES 
GOVERNMENT 

RESPONSIBILITIES. Have studenu identify at least one 
worker In each level (local, state, federal), and function 
(legislaUve, judicial, executive) of government and the 
responsibiliUes of the people who occupy the positions they 
have identified. Make a chart of the information. Each 
student could develop his or her own chart or students 
could work in groups, with «ach member having "re^n- 
siWlity" for a portion of the task. Foltowing the comple- 
tion of the chart, ask students to identify common ele- 
ments of responsibility. Then discuss the following ques- 
tions: 

What common responsibilities are there on the 
charts? 

How do pec^le become responsible etK)ugh to hold 
these jobs? 

What responsibilities mentioned in your charts 
are you now able to handle? 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Ask students to write autobiog- 
raphies in which they identify skills and abiliUes that they 
have now and the responsibilities these abilities pewit 
them to assume. (Examples: A person can cook without 
being able to read. A p«9wn can go on an errand even 
though he or she can't ride a bicycle.) Each autobiography 
should include at least ten abilities and ten responsibih- 
Q ties. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

EX^OLOGICAL 

RESPONSIBILITY. Students at this age level ore gener- 
ally interested in ecology and pollution problem^ What 
kinds of pollution occur in the school building or in the 
immediate area? Are these a natural consequence of peo- 
ple's behavior? Give your custodian a forty-eight hour 
holiday fh»ro taking care of ycmr classroom. Have students 
note the effect of his absence on the Itoors, wastebaskets, 
etc. Ask «udents to assume the rerfponsibility tor taking 
care of the classnx^n for the time the custodian is absent. 
Students might: 

1. Save all the trash. 

2. S*^»arate the trash by types (garbage, waste 
papw, dirt, glass, metal, etc. >. 

3. Measure the trash (how many pounds, cubic 
feet, gallons, ounces, eto. ). 

4. Determine how much of the trash can be 
recycled, and how that would be 
accomplished. 

5. DetCTmine the rate oftrsah accumulation in 
the classro(»n. (Divide the volume by the 
number of pec^le. multiplied by the time, to 
determine how miwh toish is collected over 
tiie course of the y»r. ) 

The students may a'so want to determine the c 
handling trarfi in your community. Have students identify 
as many people as they can who work with trash. (Gar- 
bage, sewage treatment, street sweeping, etc.) Determine 
the cost of wages, fringe ben^ts. equipment, operating 
costs, and wpltal expenditures. Add all of the costs and 
divide by the number of people served to determine indi- 
vidual trai^ costs. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RESPONSIBILITY 

IN SPORTS. Playing games and sports requires each 
membw of the team to assume a certain responsibility. 
Introduce the students to a new game, but give than only 
the rules and the equipment necessary to play. Do not tell 
them what the responsibilities of each of the playors 
should be. Have th«n try to play the game for a limited 
time. Then introduce the responsibilities of the various 
positions, and let the students try again. Ask the studenU 
to compare the two ways of playing. Discuss the responsi- 
bilities of the playws in such games as baseball, football, 
and basketball. What happens when a player does not 
fiilftU his responsibili^? How did these responsibilitips 
come into being? Why does the shortstop back up the 
second baseman? What happens if he doesn't? Why do we 
have officials? Can people play games without officials? 
Why are umpires needed in profesaonal games but not in 
games play«i for fiin? 

Muac 

RES^lNSIBIUTY ^ ^ ^ 

IN MUSIC. How does responsibility affect a band or 
orchestra? Have a musical group of stu&nts play a c«n- 
position, with each p««>n taking the respoiwibility for his 
own part and performing to the best ot his or her ability. 
TTiwi have the students exchange instruments. Have than 
try again, playing to the best of their ability on the new 
instruments. What is the affect? What are the responsibili- 
Ues when people play in a musical group? What happens 
when member plays the wrong notes or does not show 
up for a performance? 
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LEVEL TWO 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 

Why did David hefim tu mow Uiwum fi>r iht* nrigh- 
U>rH wht?n his father gavi' him a new lawn mower? What 
happened lo hiM <fther ^ihf* when he bi^an to mow iawns? 
Why do you think David he^an to neglect his oth&r JcAh? 
What do you think would have happened if he had taken 
th^ nnper route? How did his neglect af&ct the other 
members of his family? What responiubilities did he have 
to hi» family? What tJiskn do you have in your family? At 
school? Did an adult assign ymi those tasks? Do you have 
some tasks that you ^I'i^umed yourself? What would 
happen if you began to neglect your tasks? ffow would it 
affect the other members of your fomity? How would It 
affect your ciasmnates? How do you think you should art 
if you decide on your own tasks? Do you have a responsi* 
bility to other people to acc^t your tasks and carry th^ 
out? Why? 

What were mmt of the tasks that David was respon^^ 
sibfe for in bin family? What were some of the tasks of the 
other membeni of his family? Did some of the pec^le in 
his family have more n^^nsibiiity than oth^? Why? 
Why were the youi^er children dependent on the adulu 
and older thiidr^ in the family? Do people have more 
responsibility as ihey grow older? What tasks do you have 
in your family? What tasks do the other members of your 
family have? Do some |^Ie in your femily have more 
responsibility than others? Why? Are there some pet^Ie in 
your &mlty who d^>end on others to take care of th^a? 
Are there times when you are d^ndent on others and 
other times when you take the responsibility for yourself? 
Do you think it would be the same if you were an adult? 
Why? 

Why did David have to take care of the younger 
children in the afternoon? Why did he have to mow the 
lawn? Do you think David liked taking responsibility? Do 
you think he would have preferred to have his aftmtoons 
free? Did everyone in David's family share the work? Do 
you think that I^vid*s fiather was right when he ques^ 
tioned David's ability to handle the pap«- route? Why? Do 
you think that tasks are distributed pn^wly in your 
home? At school? Why are they distributed that way? 
What would you change? Would you like to have more 
freedom and more responsibility? How could you learn to 
be more responsible? How could you show adults that you 
have earned more responsibility? 

What responsibilities do you have now that you 
didn't have a year ago? What responsibilities would you 
like to have in the fUture? What re^n^bilities will you 
have in school next year that you don't have this year* 
Why? How does responsibility relate to work? Can you e 
a good worker without being re^nsible? Why is it imp* r- 
tant to be able to accept responsibility and. at the sa -e 
time, know how much you can handle? What wou ^ 
happen at work if you tried to ck) too many ^^>bs at once. 
Why? How would you avoid doing that? Who would be 
responsible for your behavior if you had a job? Who is 
rpiqionsibte for your behavior now? 
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SHORT-TERM ACTIVniES 

Responsibility can often be related to the expectation« 
that H-e have for other people, .tnd theexpectaUons they have 
for us. lb help students thin:-: about these expectations. 
ask them to make a list similat to the one below and fill 
in at least three it«ns after each topic (if it allies ). 

Mother is responsible for: 

Father is responsible for: 

I am r^wnsiUe for: 

My youngs brother w sist«- is responsible for: 

My older lax>th«' or sister is re^nstble for: 

% teadier is responmble for: 

My best friend is re^nsible for: 

Then list five headings on the board: Parents, Te^lnrs, 
Self. Old©- Sbling, and Y<»ing«- Sibling. Ask students to 
give «iamples of re^nsibilities for each leading frota 
their lists. Do expectations seem to be relate to age and 
work roles? Why fb people expect (Aha>a to acc^t certain 
r«^nsibilities? 



IX)NG-'imM Acm 



"Careers." a game by Parka- Brothers, is probably in the 
bmnes of many of your students. Ask sev^l ^uiknU to 
bring their "Carews" games to class. It would be hoA to 
have one game for every four or five ^udents. Have stu-i, 
dents play at least one round of the game (about ^0 
hour). Emphasize that this game requires prav'-jj^goal 
setting, and the ability to Uke the responsji^y^r the 
steps necessary to reach those goals. Aft«^.^^!^^me, have 
the students discuss: 



What r«^nsibili»i' did you have to take to reach 
your goals? 

Were yon wessftil? Why? Why not? 

Ho" your goals affect the way you played the 
..iie? 



Following this session, ask students to set one gc»l for 
themselves that they will try to achieve during the next 
week. Have them write their goals on 3"x 5" carda They 
may prefer to keqi their cards to themselves and mrt share 
th«n. At the end of the week, ask students to evaluate the 
strategies that they used to achieve their goals. What 
responsibilities did they have to assume? How did adiiev- 
ing the goal make th«n feel? Did they ei^y havii^ the 
personal responsibility for the goal? What other personal 
re^nsibilities could they assume that would allow thero 
to reach a goal? 



SUBJECT ACTTVIT! 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



HEALTH EDUCATION 



ASSUMING ^ ^ ^ 

BE^NSmiUTY. To give students an opportunity to 
orsaniM their thoughts on responabilities. have the^u- 
(knts prepare a five minute talk or a short essay about 
why they should be allowed to assume a responability 
they would like to have. Tlie topics might be WMltstw ^ 
humorous, and suggestions from the stuctents would be 
best. The talks or essays should emphaaixB why the stu- 
dents feel :hey are ready to assume the respondbili^and 
how they would behave once they have been granted the 
re^nsibility- Scmie cKamples of tapi<» are: 

Why I Should Be Allowed to Eat Peanut Butter 

Ev^Day 

Why I Should Be Allowed to Bide My Bike to 
School 

Why I Should Be Allowed to Wear My Pajamas 
to School 

Why I Sliould Have an Allowance of $20.00 a 
Week 

Why I Should Be Allowed to Decorate My 
Bedroom 

Why I Should Be Allowed to Have a Pet 
Why I Should Be the First Child Astronaut 

Folkwing the presentations, students might discuss the 
problems of taking responsiWUty that were common to 
most of the topics. It also might be interesUng to discuss 
the reasons why some of the humorous im^sals are not 
likely to be accepted. 



SCIENCE 



SCIENTIFIC ^ ^ 

METHOD. The scientific method is a good way to wot* 
toward a goal. Have students describe a respimaihihty that 
they wish to assume, and use the sci«itific method to set 
up a plan to achieve that goal. (State problem. finrmuUte 
hypothesis, observe and/or eKperiment, interpret ^fat*; 
draw conclusions.) Have the students attempt to follow 
their plans and wport the results to the class. By using a 
systematic plan to solve problms or acquire a skill, stu- 
Q dents acquire greata- freeAan and greater responsibility. 
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FOR HEALTH. Wh«t childroi are young, their parents 
gen»«lly assume the responsiWlity for their health. As 
people grow older and more iiatependent. th^ 
increasingly respon^le for their own health and body 
care. In small gniupa. have students discuss those aspects 
of health care that th^ feel th^ can handle reaponsibly. 
Invite a i«soui«e person (school nurse, health teacher, etc > 
to shar« ideas with the class about what each student can 
do to protect his or her own health, and how to develop 
good h^lth halHts. 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 



CLASS COUNCIL. Re^xmsibility can be given to the 
^udents by establishing a classroom council. Stwtents 
would then have a voice in planning their own Iw»ming 
experiences and much of the daily activity that occurs in 
the classroom. If stuctents are directly involved in the 
dedstons that alfect them, they will have a sense of own- 
er^ip and an increased awareness of their own responsi- 
bilities. Some ground rules to foltew in setting up a class 
council are: 



EveryoiK has an equal voice. 

The diairmanship of the council nrtates. 

Th»e is a regular time for the meetings. 

Purposes of the meeting stould be clearly 
esublished. 

A record of the meeting should be kept. 

Hie decisions made are also binding on those 
absent. 

Nobody is required to participate. 

Only those things Uiat are strictly the business of 
the clasaoom are tt^ics for discussion. 
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LESSON THEME: 



INTERPERSONAL SKILLS ^nv^^' 

LESSON GOAL: 

To help students identify and begin to develop the social skills 
that form the basis for present and future social interaction, 
work satisfaction, self-respect, and achievement 



^yg"? ^ «iw^itf Wte iMctag tBeeaket io ptoinm a mm. Wim 
BMlw ij* 9»kt « mam mx^ mm mgr m m ii^tt^ ntlMr mA^m 



^^ '^*»!^ w Ifiw to ao ^iSm* aim, miiA tomitma^ do tbi^ wftfa odi«r 

l«9tilier,eittisral«eiw(4.Mliaiae^<fir^p^r. 
WiMt WB S0ITO rf the togs <lii»t «ithi»^^^ 
■oafltliiiiggthatotesdoth^flMtemfesiBfcawi^^ 

<s<*ii»m on tlie te<tf4 hSM **m^» sstf *1fet K^at** st^^to terite 
d^iw to *i*idi 0^ feel It^pftU, iwd to dMtfi^ 

• : . ■ * 

THEFR06RAM 

. ,J5^, ^ gf^li&ag te tito <9a)li« weaes «f this {wj^fnii as two yoai« gUte 

the real Wfe pnAtos irf^ to crow aw rfo^^ 
praMog. lfalti% an l^eiua, tmOmA iixmm, aoA Viwm a «aiy eaiNd»)e hut fratfnded 

Q» to ahoitt ho» thto iorae sbeuki be fihkMd. 

fc^^Se^^^" ^ ^ aas that th^ a«e Jiot to 

aiid tove reestaWWiad ttefe- a<«^ 

be ba^ ii^ the satiie p^tm «id attitedea alMmt (»ie<aiiote 
2LSiSS2?L22? th« Jwitaaee rf ^ liig»i«mal iddUs, both fi« 
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PURPOSES 

Level One 

As 8 muH of tfa« leaam, studMitB dwald: 



KEY QUl^nONS 



inoraase oo^«ratioB witb clB« a nmt<w > 
parents, and tea^n; 

be a}^ to d^cribe indhridnal 
^*Aw*rt»i«tfeB that hdto a group grt a job 
cbne and those cfearactwistics that hindar 
getting a done; 

identii^ &eUi«s that inople migbt bava 
^Hien thQT woHi togetlwr, 

iitentii^ wajrs Uiat thcQT can hel^ oHier 
pei^Ie and ways tbat oUi» peopt* )»Ip 

than. 



Level Two 



As a result of the lesson, students dumld: 

be able to deoeribe psrsonal diaagcB thcsr 
can acoompUidi that will help in getting a 
job done and that will make people feel 
good; 

safest ways that thegr can change that 
will bring absmt n«»s satisftring 
i nter p e i's o nal tel ati<m s hip s; 

iin^rotasd ways that interiwarsonal ^lls 
can be nssd to ai&et the behavkr of 

others. 



Level One 



Would you like to have been one of the girla wwrking in 
the movie? Why? How did the girls fi»l wh«i Mattte and 
Vlnoe argued? a»w A» you feel when adults, frlex^ds, or 



Why w^ the peopl in the pwgrain depe nd ent upon ead> 
oOiW? What does tt moan to ooopwatii? What happened 

^ • . t_ A« III I mm IMI will ■■! 11 f nrtT 

Wmnl 



1. 



2. What ^tto girls m«m$rtientiMy said the afternoon 
wasnt going to be a:!^ ftm? What emisee oonflkt when 



3. 



4. Wscoasthewaystlwtyoursdioitflslitethemoi^srt. 

Are interpersonal i«!«tfc»rf»^ 
6. I»8«u» hew you mi^ behave ifyott wanted somebody to 

do aomething ihr you. Whi^ Wad of behaviw increase 

til© Iftolflhood of g^ing the other perscm to cooperate? 

(See page 60) 
Level Two 

1. wi^ do you think that VinflOMtod the way to did? Why 
do yon think that Mattie acted the way shs did? 

2. Doyootidnk'fliatBrianwilloverwtwAtoworkwtth 
MattteandlRnoea^? DojWtttWnkthetwoghrbwill 
say if Matlie aria than to do enotfcer movie? BOW 
do tMr compare with fisdliags that BQOMtimes 

arise in the ctosmm or al toettt? 
3 What are wawoottgicts that you have eK peri e n c ed at 
home, with a «end, «r at sdmrf? Bwf did you resohre 

yourdifMnies? 

4. Whoarwwimepecpteinyourcommttn^ whwej^^ 
totiy toc«iai«ethebdiavi<»ofoth«fa? (Minister, ^it, 
teadier, etunsekr. thgat^ poWmman .) How do they 
interact '4th othora? 

B. What do you do whoji you want aome^ang from one <^ 
your parents? A friend? At sdiool? Are th»e times wh<« 
yon could do someOkiiv di£ferent to make a ^tuation 

more pleasant? (See page 62) 
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LEVEL ONE 



0\ 



THINGS TO CONSID 



Would you like to have been the girls wo'-king in 
the movie? Why? Would you like to be Mattie? What was 
MatUe like? How did the girls feel about Mattie? How 
would you describe Vince? Brian? Dewey? How did the 
girls fee! when Mattie and Vince argued? How do you feel 
when adults, friends, or classroates argue when you're 
around? How do you think others feel when you argue? 
How do your parents feel when you ai^e with your 
brothers or sisters? What do you suppose causes these 
feelings? 



What did the girls mean when they said the after- 
noon wasn't going to be any fun? What causes conflict 
when people work together? How can it be prevented? In 
the program^ whose responsibility was it to restore har- 
mony? When people work t<^ther, whose job is it to keep 
the peace? How do feelings about others help make work 
fun? How important are your feelings about the people 
you work with when you^re trying to get a job done? 

Why were the people in the program dependent upon 
each other in order to complete their film? Could the 
actors get along without the cam^man? Could the cam-^ 
eraman get his job done without the sound man? What 
does it mean to cooperate? Who cooperated in the pro* 
gram? What happened when the people in the pn^ram 
cooperated? Could anyone do a job without the cooperation 
of others? 

Discuss the ways that your school is like the movie 
seL Who is dependent in school? In what ways are inter- 
personal relationships important in school? Does the class- 
room ever resemble the movie set? Encourage students to 
talk about hypothetical situaliuns where one or two people 
could block class progress. Discuss the reasons for this 
kind of behavior. How could the other manb«»8 of the 
class re^nd to help these people fit in so the class can 
achieve its goafs? 

Discuss how you might behave if you wanted some- 
body to do something for you. (For example; you want a 
friend to play with you, you want permission to go to the 
movie with a grouj^ of friends, you want Dad to buy you 
an icecream cone.) What kind of behavior ino^ases the 
likelihood of getting the other person to coopwate? 
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SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Inten^rsonal relationships are built anmnd the feel- 
ii«8 of pec^le who live and work t<^her. To help stu* 
dents deve}(9 the int^peraon^ skills nece^ry fi>r effec- 
tive group mrajbership and personal esteem, use open- 
ended examples of interpersonal conflict in the '*work** 
setUngs of classroom or imw. Have students suggeM pos- 
sible causes and ways of resolving these conflicts. Have 
students discuss several ways the dmracters could respond 
to the conflict «tuation and have them predict how certain 
behaviOT wcnild produce a diflEwrent outcome. Case exam- 
ple might be mod^ed on the following: 

a. Eric has come to class, taken out paper, and begun to 
draw cartoons. He obviously is not listening to the 
teacher's assignment, and Miss & obviously is getting 
annoyed. She has asked him to put his cartoons aside^ 
but he has ignored her. Now she tells him again to 
stop drawing and pay attention. Reluctantly, he puts 
his pap«- into his desk, and b^ns to whistle softly. 

At this point, Aliss S. or<fors Eric out of the room and 
to the principars oflice. 

b. Julie's movher has to^d her to clean her room. In 
haste, JuHe has th;own al! out^f-place objects into her 
closet and shut the door. She is just putting on her 
jacket to go out and play with friends when her 
Mother discovers the cluttered closet. She orders Julie 
back into her room to complete her task. JuJIe. 
bursting into tears, runs to her room, slams and 

locks the door. Itnidly wailing that nobody understands 
h^. 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



PURPOSE 

to enable students to assess their own 
bdiavior and that of othere in working toward 
accHnmongoal; 

to help students discover ways of rowlving 
conflict situations; 

to help students become aware of 
interpemjnal skills being used in their 
groups; 

to help students acquire useful skills in 
working with othars. 



FUND RAISING CARNIVAL 

Interpersonal ri'lationHhips bwome impt>rtant when 
people are dependent i.n one another to reach a common 
goal. To pnn-ide a way for students to assess and improve 
their interperamal relationjships. have the class phm a 
Friday afternoon fund raising carnival. (Proceeds might 
be designated for a trip to a zoo or museum in a nearby 
city, or for an all-day picnic and "t!CoU»gy day" on a 
willing parent's rural property. The class also might 
donate carnival earnings to an agency specializing in 
improving interpersonal relationships, such as the county 
mental health association, t 

Divide the class inU) gn>ups of two or three to work on 
booths for the carnival. These might include: a balloon 
and dart game: a Cakewalk; a gypsy fortune teller; a 
make-up booth; a magic show: a penny toss (plastic cups 
are good targets, with inexpensive goldfish as prizes); wet 
sponge throw (a brave student can stand inside a card- 
board carton decorated with a comic figure, having his 
fece as the target); or a baseball throw at piled blocks. 
Don t make t<K) many suggestions; groups will come up 
with their own creative ideas. 
Committees should be appointed to: 

Draw a map of appropriate booth locations on 
the school grounds, and make assignments; 
Prepare posters for distribution to other grade 
levels, inviting them to the carnival— perhaps 
at staggered times throughout the afternoon, 
to avoid excessive crowds; 
Design, print, and distribute an invitation to 
parents; 

Begin preliminary planning of how earnings 

are to be spent. 
Each team of students should take charge of its own 
publicity signs, booth decorations, and cleanup. Don't 
forget to call the press for coverage of the presentation. 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



MATHEMATICS 

COMPUTING PROFITS. Have students keep careful rec- 
ords of all expenditures for the fund raising carnival. 
After the event, ask studenU to count and record the gross 
profits from their own booths, and compute the net profit 
in each case. Discuss the terms gross and net. Profits from 
individual booths might be compared and analyzed. Are 
there wide variations in earnings? If so. how can these be 
accounted for? Finally, have the class compute the total 
net profit for the carnival. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

ADVERTISING 

TECHNIQUES. Discusr, propaganda devices used by 
advertisers (bandwagon, transfer, testimonial, card-stack- 
ing), showing examples of each taken from current maga- 
zines. Ask each student to design an advertisement for the 
fund raising carnival, using at least one propaganda 
device. These advertisements can be placed in other class- 
rooms, and in general school areas such as the office. 
Q cafeteria, and gymnasium. 
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PRESS RELEASES. Discuss journalistic style (particu- 
larly the placement of important "who-what-when-where- 
why'" fads* early in a news story, and the need for concise 
and objective writing), using examples from the local 
newspaper. Ask each student to write a news story 
announcing the fund raising carnival (and another fol- 
low-up story after the event). Let the class decide which 
story to submit to the local press for possible publication. 

SCIENCE 

A SCIENCE 

BOOTH. Have students plan a "spectacular experiments 
booth for the fund raising carnival, with shows presented 
by rotating shifts of science students. For example, use 
dry ice to freeze and break flowers. Consult basic science 
texts, experiment books, or your high school physics 
teacher for ideas. 

ART 

CARNIVAL , 
DECORATIONS. The ftind raising carnival is a natural 
outlet for artistic interests and talents. Each student 
should be responsible for his or her booth display, decora- 
tions, publicity posters, and costumes. 

MUSIC 

MOOD MUSIC. Have students listen to recordings from 
the school library or from personal collections, and select 
music appropriate for setting the carnival mood. Tape-re- 
cord selections for playing during the event. 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. After the carnival, discuss the following 
questions: 

How do I get along with other people when I 
work? 

What do I do when other people do not agree 
with me? 

How do I get other people to do things my 
way? 

Am I always right? 

^hat do I do when I don't get my way? 
What can I do to help other people feel less 
discouraged? 

How do I feel about the work that other 
people do? 

What meaning would my part of the task 
have had if other people had not done their 
jobs? 

Who was best at what task? 

How were most differences or arguments 

settled*^ 

What seen-.s to be the most effective way of 
resolving differences? 

With guidance, students can discover their own involve- 
ment in conflict situations and alternate ways of respond- 
ing. These new ways of responding wilt be of value m 
improving the classroom atmosphere, as well as in build- 
ing future interpersonal skills. 
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LEVEL TWO 



THINGS TO CONSm 



Why do you think that Vince acted the way he did? 
Why do you think that Mattie acted the way she did? 
What would you have done if you had been Mattie? 
Vince? Suppose their boss had walked in right then. What 
do you think they would have <toi^? What would have 
been the result? What were the effects of Mattie and 
Vince's problem on: 

the rest of the crew? 
the two girls? 

on themselves and the way they felt about their jobs? 

the production schedule? 

the quality of the acting? 

the technical quality of the film? 



Do you think that Brian will ever want to work 
with Mattie and Vince again? Do you think that the two 
girls will say **ye8'* if they are asked to do another movie? 
Do you think that Mattie will ask for Vince on her next 
film crew? Why? What do they mean when they say that 
work for them isn*t much fun? How do those feelings 
compare with feelings that sometimes arise in the class- 
room, or at home? How do you feel when that hap{N^ns? 



In the prc^m Brian helped the girls to see that the 
argument was not their fault. He showed them that there 
is more than one **right*' way to do a job. Having difler- 
ences doesn't mean you have to "give in/* Can you iden- 
tify differences that you have experience at home, with a 
friends or at school? How did you resolve your differaices? 
Did you give in? Did the other person give in? What 
would you do the next time? 



Mattie said, "Vtn the director; I call the shots, you 
shoot them." How would you have r^cted to her state- 
ment? What would you have done differently? What did 
Mattie try when she wanted Vince to come back? Why did 
it fail the next day? Is tl^re ever a time when the boss 
must make some quick and important decisions? When? 
How can you get the job done and still listen to the 
opinions and ideas of others? 
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Who are some people in your community whose j<A 
it is to try to change the behavior of others thnwgh 
interpersonal skills? (Minister, teacher, therapist, counse- 
lor, corrections officw. policeman. » How do they do that? 
Are they successful at it? What kind of people are the 
m<»t successful at this type of work? How do they interact 
with others? How could some of them be useful to you as 
you try to develop interpersonal skills? How could you use 
the same techniques that they use? 



Sometimes we can get things done by changing wir 
own behavior. What do you do when you want somethii^ 
from one of your parents? A friend? In school? Are there 
times when you could do wmething different to make a 
situation more pleasant? Think about the person you go to 
when you need advifx or help. What is it about that 
per«»n that makes you go to him or her for advice? What 
are some interpersonal skills that you could practice so 
that you could have someone feel that way about you? 
(Understanding, encouraganent, sharing, honest friend- 
ship, n^pect. etc. > 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



This activity is designed to help students become 
aware of the variety of intei^jersonal skills available for 
use. in order to learn to get along better in their personal 
day-to-day lives. 

Invite to the classroom a resource person who deals 
with behavior changes through use of interpersonal skills. 
(Child psychol<«i8t. parole officer, rehabilitation oflScer. 
school counselor, marriage counselor, social worker. ) Ask 
him or her to discus» the problems people have in lender- 
standing one another, the kinds of interpersonal skills 
that can be used to effect change, and ways of developing 
more appropriate interpersonal skills. After the talk, 
encourage students to try out a new way of dealing with 
someone at home (friend, parent, sibling) the next time a 
conflict occurs. Have students r^rt back to the class. 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



PURPOSES: 



to mak^ sir dents aware of the variety of 
interpersonal nki lis available; 



to help students as^s their own typical 
behavioral responses to conflict; 

to help students make more eflFective use of 
interpersonal skills in resolving conflict 
situations. 



CASE t You are babysitting with your eight-year-old 
brother until your mother coni«? home from work. He has 
just come indoors. s<»ked and enraged, because the teen^ 
aged boy next door hit him with a water balloon. He 
intends to get his baseball bat and go out and fight. In 
this situation, what might you do to: 



make your little brother e\en angier? 

make your little brother forget about continuing the 
fight? 



make your little brother stay happily indoors until 
your mother gets home? 



ROLE-PLAY CONFUCT SITUATIONS 



Each of u» can control, to some degree, the behavior of 
others by the ways that we react. Use role-playing situa- 
tions like those suggested below to help students become 
aware of the skills they can use to resolve a conflict. 
Encourage students to demonstrate different ideas about 
how to solve the problems. Have the cli'ss discuss the 
effectiveness uf each suggested behavior. 



CASE 3, You are habysittii^ with the neighbor's two 
pre-schoolers for the sflernoon. They have been playing 
cooperatively for some time, but now they both decide 
they want to use a certain yellow dump truck, and a fight 
begins. In this situation, what might you do to: 



make the children even ai^rier at each other? 
m«ke the children att^p their fussing? 
reestablish harmony between the children? 



C'ASE I Grandmother han settled down in front of the 
family « only television set to watch ''The Lawrence Welk 
Show. ' You tell her that your favorite show is appearing 
ill the same lime on another channel She responds that 
»hes older and shouii have her way When you angrily 
protest. Hhe says that you're disrespectful In this situa- 
tions, what might you A»to: 



make (irandmother so angry that she will rept^rt the 
arpHnrnt to Mother ;tnd Dad'^ 



make Gmndmother change her mind and no! report 
the argument to your parents? 

get along well with Gnindmother for the rest of the 
^ evening? 
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CASE 4. Grandfather Is visiting, and has decided to sur- 
prise ^o\xx parents by pruning the bushes in front of the 
house. You know that your parents will not be happy to 
have the bushes pruned. In this situation, wha might 
you do to: 

make Grandfather angry? 

keep Grandfath«^ away from the bushes without 
hurting his feelings? 

make Grandfather happily decide to do something 
else instead? 
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SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

MEASUREMENT. Divide half of the class into teams of 
three to engage in various measurement activities and 
report Jinding» to the cliiss. (Students might be asked to 
measure: the room s height, length and width; length of a 
chalkbcmrd or bulletin board: diameter of a round table: 
length and width of a storage cabinet; height of the class* 
room dtx)r: length of the playground; or length of one 
exterior wall of the building. \ While teams are measuring, 
have the remaining half of the class observe the interper- 
sonal relationships involved in deciding upon procedures, 
the division of labor, and communications problems in 
reporting results. Discuss conflicts which arise and ways 
in which they are solved, as well as evidences of good 
interpersonal relations. (Cooperation, listening to ideas of 
others, etc. > 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

GROUP DISCUSSION PROCEDURES. Students might 
want to develop a set of '*rules" to facilitate group discus- 
sion. Try these out in class by discussing a controversial 
topic such as "AH Recess Playground Games Should Be 
Open to Members of Both Sexes/' Encourage students to 
talk about dissatisfactions with the group discussion (com-- 
ments may be directed at the teacher as well as at class- 
mates ^ but do not allow use of individual students' 
names. 

ART 

COLLAGES ABOUT 

INTERPERSONAL SKILLS. Divide the class into small 
groups and assign each group one characteristic of good 
interpersonal relations. (Cooperation, understanding, 
respect, encouragement, etc. ) Give the groups two or more 
class periods to find pictures expressing the assigned 
theme. Old magazines are good sources. ^This activity also 
should generate discussions related to word meanings, as 
students attempt to define their ih^es in concrete terms, ^ 
Next, have each group make a wUage, using only those 
pictures accepted by all students in the group. The groups 
might mount pictures on three triangles of colored poster 
board, taped at the edges to form a spinning mobile for 
hanging from the classroom ceiling. Suspend a card from 
each mobile, indicating the theme and names of group 
members. When the projects are completed, discuss the 
interj^rsonal relations involved in this activity. Focus 
especially on a>nf!icts and compromises experienced by 
each group. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
IMPROVING 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS. Many companies have 
pn^rams that ai^ designed especially to improve interper- 
sonal relations. Invite a rewunce person who works with 
such a pn^ram to the classroom. Ask the guest to explain 
specific things that are done to improve interpersonal rela- 
tions. Allow time for a question and answer period. After 
the talk, encourage students to identify ways that they 
can apply these techniques to improve their own interper* 
sonal relations at school and at home. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
A GAME 

WITHOUT RULES. Interpersonal skills are involved in 
virtually ali team sports. Have the class try to play a 
game (basketball, baseball, etc.^ with no officials, no 
respect for rules, no cooperation or team effort. After 10 
minutes, r^urn to the conventional system. Which do the 
students prefe? Why? 



SwBjtefliilTtii 0fm^Mm 




RESPECT 
by 

John Acfams 
Jay Jones, etc. 



LESSON THEME: 



WHAT IS SUCCESS? 



LESSON GOAL: 



To help students explore both mternal and external dimensions 
of success, to define success for themselves, and to project the 
possible implications their definitions of success might have for 
their several life roles. 
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PURPOSES 



Level One 



As a molt of tiM kseoo, sln&iits sbonld: 

r«oo«p^ that a pemm can be soeoessfiU 
witlMmt beii:« rich ai^ finMiaa; 

reoofnise that success means difibent thingB 
to dlStewt people; 

reoognise that fisw people ttperiraee SBoeese 
oonstontly; 

reoogniae that people am achieve meeew io 
maogr difftraiA wagre; 

itjoogniM how trying new thiage can in 
dlaoorarii^ bow a parson can he nmes^; 

undo-stasd what suooeas mesmB to them and 
why. 



Level Two 



As a raault of the lesBim, students eh^ild: 

understand how moch their own views of 
SiMxeas depend on what others expect of 

thesa; 

be able to eoq^rees how their own views of 
success axe difiSarent fitxm the views of othors; 

see how they can infliunxoe their own 



KEY QUESTIONS 

Level tee 

1. How did Dave's fether view siascess? How wffle his ideas 
difibrait btm Dave's? Whose d^oitism of socoess did 
Dave firaUr adopt? What do ^ tfAbdc Iw WDitld toy if 
^adc8dhisitod^i»8BOoess?WhatisyonrdG&i^tiooi 



2. Dave said that wi^ he got (mtfrfthe army he began 
thinking aboothhna^ what ha good at, and what 
KoKfaMitoAt. WttattjoyaathiiAthoeekiBdsirf 



th(»«^ be ooold do? What doea Dave's stinryt^yim 
afaoak tiding Bev tUap tiMi yoaM &1» to do? 
4. laHponOfeieteialflmledtBMdgoodatavari^of 
thha^? on euM oaaaito flmm yo«r owa 



fiarsuocoas? (SBepaffBCS) 
LevdTwo 

1. Whexe ad Dave his first idaas^xmt what it means 
to he aaecsMl^ Bbw ^ XWk »eaa abom ameen 
cbai«^ Aro most pwfla^a atttUte aboot nma a 



2. 



a 



said tibat whan ^ got €«^(tfUie army he he^ 
thinking about hinffldf;«*atlw was good at, ai^ what 
he Uked to dou How ooaU similar ^oestioas lead you to 
discover your own feeling AoBt saoeeaa— BOW and in the 
fatgie7Aieyo«reiponriKefia:ygorewn8aceeM? 
Can yoB TCBHO^er a l^me wteajnn wen praod of 
Branching yon had dns? Have yon ev^ been pleased 



had done w^ How earn 



snaetiniesbevary 

fltti«ha& other people 



tfaink? 



4. 



Bow eeii yon hdp oHiera fiMi soeaen&l when thsy have 
done samethiflg wen? is it paa^fi in aeating 
success fia-yonrs^ yon i^flhthnrt the fedings of others? 

would yoaan^ that pn^to? 
6. How does year lift at aGhotdafibEl your fiaeliagsrf 
gaw8B«?Ify«aooald ran ywar own sdiool, what would 
yon do to hdjp the sfcudei^ &fil snooeMlhl? (80s page 10) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 

Was Dave successftil? Why? What do you think Dave 
would say if you asked him to define success? When did 
Dave fin»t feel successful? How did he achieve that feel- 
ing? 




Next have the groups list three things Ifeve had to give 
up in order to carry out his plan. What kind of decisions 
did he have to make? Now ask students to apply what 
they learned about I^ve to Nancy: 



Why was Dave afraid to volunteer for the airborne 
division? How did he overcome his fear? What made him 
change his mind about the things he thought he could do? 
What does Dave s story tell you about trying new things 
that you'd like to do? 



Dave said that when he got out of the army he 
began thinking about himself, what he vas good at, and 
what he liked to do. What do you think those kinds of 
questions had to do with his feelings of success in the 
leather shop? Compare his feelings of success with his 
feelings alx>ut his first job. What do you think made the 
difference? 

How did Dave*s father view success? How were his 
ideas different fixjm Dave*s? What did success mean to the 
boys in the apartment complex? How did Dave s friends at 
his first job define success? Whose definition of success did 
Dave finally adopt? 

What things helped Dave feel successful? Would 
these be the same kinds of things that would make you 
feel successful? 

Was Dave successfiit in more than one way? Is it 
possible to be interested in and good at a variety of 
things? Can you cite some examples from your own exj^ri- 
ences or the experiences of people you know? What does 
this tell you abimt your own capacity for success? 



SHORT-TERM AC flVITIES 

ACTIVITY 1. Divide students into Mnall groups and ask 
them to list the steps Dave took to reach his goal — the 
leathercraft shop. 

Suggestions from the script: 

He considered his own interests and talents. 

He set ii goaL 

He developed a plan for reaching his goal 
(attending school, borrowing and saving mon^, 
etc. K 

He tried out his plan to see if it made him feel 
successful. 
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Have the groups write resixmses to the following: 

1 . Name one thing that interests Nancy, 

2. List one goal that Nancy oould strive for that 
is related to that intere^ 

3. List some ways Nancy could achieve that 

goal. 

4. Name one thing Nancy would have to give up 
to reach that goal. 

5. Name one way Namry could test ha* ideas 
about success. 



Compare the rei^ns^. IMscu^ the studaits* mgg)^ 
tions for ways that Natury wild ekperience success. Who 
is really responsible for Nancy *s feelings about her own 
success? 



ACTIVITY 2. Review the list of occupations written on 
the board before the pro^^am. Which people did the stu- 
dents rate as highly successfiil? For each person men- 
tioned, ask the students to tell about an event in his or 
her life that the students would interpret as »iccewfiil. 
Discuss the pwsibtlity that even suocsssful pec^le aome- 
times experience feilure. Ask stuck^nta to write a jmm- 
graph about an incident in th^r own lives that they 
consider to be a successftil evait. The rqjorts might be in 
diary form: "Dear Diary, TVwlay was the best day of my 
lifr' becauw ^ " 
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LONG-TERM ACTIVmES 



The Iong-t«Tn activity is designed to: 

broaden students' ideas about success and 
what constitutes success; 

help students compare single successful 
experieiKes with the general feeling of 
satisfaction and success. 



CASE SIVDIES OF SUCC^ 

&udent8 might select a cross-section of workers in the 
community and find out what success means to them. The 
matrix in the Uvel One, Sulyect Aetivitiea section of 
Treasure Hunt is a r^>resentative sample. Following the 
interview procedures outlined in Treasure Hunt, students 
might base their interviews on two questions: 

1. What do you like best about your work? 

2. What was the best day you ever had on the 
job? 

While interview conversations will go beyond these two 
questions, they will provide a base for students to compare 
general flings of satisfaction and success with ^ific 
experiences of success. These events could then be eagned 
with the occupational fields discussed earlier in this l^son 
to discover what success means to people who eiyoy many 
different kinds of work. 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



SOCIAL STtTDIES AND LANGUAGE ARTS 

SUCCE^FUL POUTICAL AND 

SOCIAL LEADERS. Discuss the ways that successful po- 
litical and social leaders are or were successful and how 
th^ attained success. The students* responses should help 
illustrate: 

how people become sucoereful by meeting the 
needs of ot hern; 

Jjow people become successful by providing goods 
aud servio®, by transmitting id«i8 and culture, 
or by outnaging; 

how people become suocMsful by cooperating with 
others. 

Then ask students to assume the roles of different 
well-known i^rsonalities in mock interviews. The two 
questions used in the worker interviews could serve as 
opening questions. Biographies, films, and television 
might be used as resources to help students develop 
insight into the various phases of the person's life, and 
help them understand the d^ree of success that the 
person might have felt at different stages in his or her 
life. By including in the mock interviews the question, 
"What do you consider to be your biggest disappoint- 
ment?" students could dramatize the conc^t that no one 
is suc(»i>8fUt all the time. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 
INCREASING CONRIMER 

AWARENESS. Select advwtising from billboards, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and television that appeals to the con- 
sumer's desire to be successful. Have students develq) a 
Uilletin board of advertising that appals to this desire 
and label each item according to the kind of success it 
portrays (money, glamour, feme, status, etc.). Ask stu- 
dents whether or not buying a particular product omld 
really make one successful. Discuss how informed coiwum- 
ers should react to advmising that appeals to the <tesire 
for success. 



FINE ARTS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
YOUNG PEOPLE WHO HAVE 

ACHIEVED PROMINENCE. Develop bulletin boards. 
OK^tes, or collages about young pec^le who have achieved 
promimnce in sports or in the fine arts. Have students 
find out how they did it— the self-discipline, the hours of 
practice, the personal sacrifices, and their reasons for 
(k)ing it Magazin* article, bi<^rBidiie8, films, and tdevi- 
sion programs might provide some information, but a per- 
sonal letter to the individual could be very inta«rting. 
(Don't forget such resources for "stars" as the local high 
school athletic department, band or orchestra, art or 
drama club, etc. ) 



SCIENCE 

SUCCESSi'UL PEOPLE IN 

THE SCIENCES. DiKOiss the contributions of several 
people in the sciences and the rewards they have experi- 
enced— from a rural doctor's personal feelings of saUsfiic. 
tion, to a Nobel Prize winner's feelings of pride. Compare 
the internal feelings of satisfection experienced by these 
people with the eortemal rect^ition they have received 
from society. Consider the ways that successful work by 
in<Uviduals in sdence have contrilwted to more successful 
lives for others. (Salk's vaccine, Carver's work in i^cul- 
ture. etc.) You might also discuss how the use of scienUfic 
discoveries and inventions depends on value judgmmto 
(e.g., controlling atomic power, insecticides, and ha*bi- 
ddes). This could easily lead to a discussion about why 
success should be used for the general good of society. 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMBSARY. In a class meeting discuss: 

the different ways the people who viere 

interviewed and studied attained success; 

the goals and sacrifices necessary to attain success; 

the fieelings of success and the rewards ipiined by 
people at work in the amimunity ; 
the diffidence between success you mx^nize within 
yourself and the status of succe^ conferred on you 
by others; 

the ways that the students are or might become 
successful; 

the different definitions of success uncovered in the 
project. 



LEVEL TWO 



raiNGS TO CONSIDER 



What did Dave's father want for his son? What did 
Dttve'H friends at the post office expect of him? Where did 
Dave pet hi« first ideH«» it bout what it means to he success- 
*^«^? How did joining the airbt>rne division change Dave s 
thinking about success? 



Do you think Dave*s father was proud of his success 
at the leather shop? Why? Which of Dave s ideas about 
success were his own? Which grew out of his fether s 
hopes for him? How are most people^s attitudes about 
success a mixture of their own ideas and those of others? 
What can happen if your ideas about success are very 
different from everyone else's? 

Dave said that when he got out of the army he 
began thinking about himself, what he was good at. and 
what he liked to do. What do these questions have to do 
with his feelings of success in the leather shop? Compare 
those feelings with his feelings about his first job. What 
do you think made the difference? How could such ques- 
tions lead you to discover your own feelings about success? 
What else would you need to know to be successful? Are 
yoiy responsible for your own success? 



Dave feels successful because he achieved a goal that 
he set for himself How successful do you think he would 
feel if iUf one bought his leatherwork? How much do 
Daive s feelings of success depend on what others think of 
his wwk? Would you consider Dave to be wccesslul? 
Why? How do your feelings about success differ from 
Diive's? 



Can you remember a time when you were proud of 
something you had done? Have you ever felt successful 
because others liked your workr Have you ever been 
pleased with yourself e\'en though others didn*t notice 
that you had done well? How can success sometimes be a 
very personal thing and at other times depend on what 
other pet)ple think? 



How do we know that Dave was pleased with his 
own accomplishments as a parachutist and us a craffs* 
man? Do you Cf>ngrat»tl*»f*> yourself when you achieve a 
goal? How can giving yourself credit for the things you do 
well help you feel successful? How can you help others feel 
successful when they have done something well? Is it 
possible that in creating success for yourself you could 
hurt the feelings of others? Think of some examples in 
which your success could also help bring success to others. 
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In what ways does your «AooI afTect how successful 
you feel? If you could run your own school, what would 
>*ou do to help the i^udenU» leel successAil? Name one 
thing thai your school could do to increase your feelings of 
success as a student Discus how some of these sugges- 
tions could actually be tested. 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



ACTIVITY 1. SUCCESS AT HOME. Ask students to write 
down one example of something they did during the last 
week or month that they (eel was a success. Hien ask 
than to write an **L*' if the event was connected with a 
play or leisure activity, a "W" if the event was connected 
with work at home, or an **8'* if the event was part of 
their lives as students. 

Have a show of hands to see how many students listed 
successful e^^ents m connection with each of t!inM» three 
categories. 

Is success something that is related to family* frimds, 
and leisure activities as well as boing related to 
making a livL^? 

Does success in one of the« areas c^rry over into the 
other areas? 

ACTIVITY 2. SUCCESS AT SCHOOL AND AT WORK. 

1. Ask students to write down the characteristics of a 
successful student &irvey the class and make a list on 
the board of the characteristics mentioned most often. Also 
list some of the unusual characteristics mentioned. 

2. Ask each student to take home «rveral 3 ' x 5" cards 
Bach student should request that parents or ndghbors 
<people who work) list on the cards some of the character- 
istics they feel describe a "succwaftil" worker. 

3. Do a second survey of the class based on the 3" t 5" 
n rds, covering both the most frequently listed and most 
unusual characteristics suggested. 

4. Compare the characteristics listed by the pecyple who 
work and those listed by the students. Why do some 
characteristics appear on botji lists? What might account 
for the diflGM^nceg? Do characteristic fall into eateries 
—work habits^, attitudes* ability to get along with otlws, 
knowledge of the task? How could the ^ool be dtanged 
to help studente develop these suo^ful characteristics? 
How could these characteristics be recognised and 
regarded within the classroom? 



LONG-TERM AND 
SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



PURPOSES: 



ftudents should have the opportunity to: 



experiaoce success through individual 
adiievement; 

see why success for the individual should be 
exiH'essed in relation to the good of the total 
society; 

see how feelings of success can be gained from 
xneeting the needs of others. 



PROJECT: EXPERIENCING SUCCESS 



Help students select from among a variety of prcyects 
that would give them an opportunity to experience feelings 
of success. The projects might be similar to those in the 
Long Term Activities section, J>i^e/ One of Decisions, Deci- 
sions; that is. individual home projects such as a v^eta- 
We garden, conducting a fix-it campaign to repair dam- 
aged articles, or correcting a health or safety problem. See 
Decisions, Decisionf^, Long-Term Activities. Level One for 
complete information about Uii» type of project. 



Suggest to students that th^ select a project that 
would give th^ the greatest feelings of success. Help 
them set realistic gwls that they can achieve, and as th«r 
projects pn^r^, ask th«n to think about: 

their feelings of accc»nplishment; 

the effects of thar effcrts on oth^; 

the &ctors that influemed thdr success; 

how they knew they had been sucoesi^l. 

Another type of project might <kmon^rate why swcws 
for the individual should be exi»-es9ed in rdation to the 
good of the total society. The Long-Term Activity, Level 
Two in the lesson People Need People would be very 
useful The project in that lesson is oonstrurted to give 
students experience in meeting tlie psychological or 
physical needs of the elderly, the handicapped, the 
disadvantaged, etc. For acample, student prqjecto might be 
shopping trips, food UskeU, entertainment, or ft)wer 
arrangements. For a complete outline of this type of 
pro^ct, see the Long-Tmn Activity, Level 7W, of Pet^e 
NeedPei^U. 

The sunm^ary discuwion suggerted in tl» Long-Term 
Activity, Level Two of People Need People could be 
expanded to consider how studwits expwience mcoess by 
helping others, how the people th^ woriied with could be 
helped to experience success, and how (kpendtot persons 
can be inAuimced by others' att^pts to ^rhieve success. 
I^udents might also discuss the following statement: 



As anvironmemai murees tmom fweer. siieews 

can ito to imprint tNi q^Uty of tili IcNT ^Mm^ 
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LESSON THEME: 



LIFESTYLES 





LESSON GOAL: 



To help stndenU explore the range of alternative life styles and 
to help them discover whether variotts career choices, and their 
associated non-wcn-k a^iects, are in harmony with the life styles 
they might consider for the fkiture. 



Aik arail atatete to teOe irittt fto mantes of 11^ 

Batmiv. UmI oa Urn hemd mum «r tte meOrmm Aat isdleiie <fitoi« lift 

tewaoi tamm. Jbnm ■tedBds dedds «^ aetlvttsr ««a btSaag doae. 

Mam to Bsne ^ mUag hm of • oMote of iMr finnil^. An 1h» kaan 

iWto v vaifddef Does tys potaon Im to dB «aik niaM to liis M 
tennir Be» te tte Jok ate a» ih^ tte iunilr doa* fir 

wKlBvatekaMtote«»«^itobaiBacAGriiaiBol«<Bl^tem? 



im im iBNi «<te paopia da Ml at iMriE sad iilip) iateto wiMl ti^r 
impartnt. eonpfaa of ite tiib«i tbak son d» team ym tb^ 
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none m« ^qnaal aa aaiqr dffltem Utb itifim m tkm mt MxdM mak. hi ite 
« iwiHWHilMiy> tte neaAma rfft Itet Vltginia ftmUy tdl m ateH ti»e way Ifty H»o-^ 
tMr ^tit^ea toward wia^ and bonie, thdr hicare astivitia, and the valum that ihapo 
th^da^fivaa. 



Jctela fttte* baa tea a iMidar at a teffft dteikai iia^ iar noat of lifa lift, fi^ fflBit 
te an^ and aipadaQr votea te fina te aftar tte voile diQT to liaw«k *'BI^ 
dagr to toag aaam^ to watk^" lia iUi^ Mmla laalte to aattoted villi te com a» a 
BBialiqr iaateete a mttoiial acheol aa anfi aa bar n«fniaa»iflo ^ 
bmflbadaaaaatvaattotnidatefiiBdiqttftradfflteafcBftafyia 



B8«o titei^ their an JpbB aqlopB tba tiaao be hm wm bfe parai^ to wvOl «o 
pw**te or to hunt and fish, he is cnrioaa about what lift mid be like with ofte 
ftmiltoi. WiKadhepnftrtoliveimaftmim»tfaeD^i8bho»dowBdieN8d?(^ 

— bM hm fen Im ^Miif ty^p^ ^ Mm* imn «tf An ftM<w<f|» ftB|f|y fff imwicia*P Bot Mui 

daddaa that* afte aB. be Iftaa tba be llvaa be^ 
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PURPOSES 



KEY QU^SnONS 



Level 0]» 



As ft raittH of tkfe faMoiw ttBdn^ aiwald: 
bftaliletodeaeribeaamldil&mieQiiB 

te aUe to idaHi^ sreMflf fiaiilaiity and 

idmti^ 8000 aqpecteofU&ttarks that 

ttBtettand tlMft pMplt MMtiBM Im to 
eompnimiaBtoaelii0rathsirdetiredU& 



Level Two 



As a retnte of tfw loown, atodwite shoaM; 

be able to idfoli^ asvcral ponraial 
diaroetariatiei, loeatim and eetivitiea 
Oat can be osad to teriba lif^ «^rl«8; 

be able to deecribe their own life s^lar, 
be able to idsaHQr seata a^paeteof 



smealisuK 

be able to idBDtl^ aapedaof ^ifiteraitf lUb 
atirtoa that da not appeal to titom. 



LevdOtte 

t HowmUyoBdeierae^fi&i^afMm'sMaft 
mm UsdatrfU&ftylee doei John tbiakabo^thi^ am 
dlllfatuitatunhiac>wn?Hwiayaar&aay%lt&<tyk 
(rtflBUartotitoaeysnaanrtotbsFWant 

8. WlvdoMJoliB'BfiitepntetbalB^MbadoeBflswto 
bteitt badam 1^ bi^MUrintot )• ^ tflto «te 
ba te't mayi^ Bow doat bia job iflM Ilia fllmi^ ^ 

3. WbMi<tf^toeliibit9te«teteteUy«te 



Wli3^S0wd» 
IMMflebave? 
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ttoa? Co^MK yotn- ai»«8ni witiH tbott af ^ler ^aa 
flMaBben.(8ba|«0e74) 

LevdTwo 

I. Wbata»atbapewB ii a l,tod a l, aadeB6itMitoagaeta<bal 
makeuptbeU&etyteofJdm'efiui^Howdo^ 
n^poaa lir. Coduaa'a ttfr ia difibrni Ihm Iba ^ 
(tf Jdtt'i fetbar? Do lan tbfnk tii^ iieald be witttatg to 

cbaaceplaaaa? 

1V» what etrtent did Jdbn*k &nUy 4ioaaB ib^ }i& als^^ 
TtewimtastentareA^&oetochaitgeittDoswithiiA 

8. H«nrmld3«aflesBpaf«]faQroimliftalriBto^afMi1 
&mll^ yoa eoold cxaato jpaor Meal i^ine li& alg^eb 
ii^mlditbaliba? 
4. Eowdooldyoa learn BKffeaboot life i^es that are 
difbienft finm yoar own? Why ia ba^ortaiit to tean 

than? Wh^ la aMea inpartoi^ to be hq^ 
tfie way yaa Ibra er to ba bawf iJttb Ifce woA y« d« 
77) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSm 



What kinds of life styles does John think about that 
are diflferent from his own? How are they different? How 
are those differences related to the femily's kind of work? 
How is your family*$ life style similar to th<m you saw in 
the prc^ram? How is it diflferent? John s feth«r said that 
eight hours a day is enough to work. What does he mean? 
Why does he prefer the job that he does now to being in 
business for himself? What is his life like when he isn't 
working? Do you supp<»e that the Cochrens or the ferm 
family use their leisure time the same way that John's 
family does? Why? How does the kind of ^b that John's 
father holds affect his family? Suppose he did decide to 
become a farmer. How would John s life change? Suppose 
your family decided to make a major move. <City to coun*^ 
try. military to civilian, eto Would your life style 
change? How? How much does your life style (your rela- 
tionship with your parents and friends^ your free time 
activities, your family customs » depend on the work roles 
in your family? 

What kind of work does John's mother do? Do you 
think she enjoys her job outside her heme? How does her 
career affect her own personal life style? What did John's 
father like about his work? What satisfactions did he get 
from his job? What do you think the farmer wmild have 
said tf you asked him what he liked most about farming? 
What do you think the Cochrans would say? How do 
people s feelings about their work influence how they feel 
about themselves when the work day is over? 

Which of the three life styles (the farm family, the 
Cochrans, and John's family) allows the most free lime? 
Why? Why do you suppose the farm family was willing to 
work longer hours? How do career choices control how 
much free time people have? Do you know someone who 
has a lot of free time? What kind of work does that person 
do? What does that person do with his or her free time? 
How much free time do you have now as a student? How 
do you use your free time? Is free time important to you? 

Which of the three families do you think needed the 
mwt money to maintain their life style? What do you 
think they spend their money on? Do you think any of the 
three families needed more money? Why? What life styles 
do you know about that require more income than that of 
John's family? Less income? How does the life style people 
choose relate to the amount of mor^ they need to earn? 
How can earning more mon^ change your life style? Why 
do some people think they need more money than others to 
be happy? 
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How would you describe the life style of John's 
family? How is it different from the life style of 
per rqportw in a big dty? An airplane pilot? A lon^ t 
truck driver? A fore^ rangor? A teacher? A banker 
amall town? A majwr? A doctor? A priicatnan? Think 
about someone you know who works and make a list of 
the characterises of that person's life style. Which items 
on your list are controlled by CBreer choice and which 
Stan from the personal presences of that person? Do you 
suppose that ail welda*s like to hunt? How can pec^Ie who 
hold the same job in the same town have v^ diffin^ent 
life styles? 

Skipp^e you Kad all day Saturday to yourself with 
no tasks or rei^nmbilities; with nothing you had to do. 
How would you spend your ttee time? Would you still 
spend your time that way if: 



someone ottered to pay yov f1S«00 to doan a vacant lot? 

an ^dorty naigfiliar needed tow o oa o to groMry shop for 
film or her? 

an iNtuK in ttie mrtgtiborttood offered to tafco yoo akmg to 
watoh m inloroattos kind of work? 

•omaone gave you 40 tomato ptants to put out in ttie 
garden? 

one of your paroi^ ai^goatod that aomaday toon you*d 
need to clean out ttto attic? 

your momar (irttfiougli she dkto't aelii^^ ask ymi) 
noodad sonioono to babysit for your two-yoar-old brother 
to Sim eoutd (H> to a frtond*a liotaMi? 



If you would give up your free day for any of ^ese 
reafiK>ns, why would you do that? Ccmpare your answers 
with thcw of oth^ class members. Is free time mort 
valuable to some people than to others? How can knowing 
your feelings about free time help you when you make 
school and career choices? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVra^^ IX)NGJ[^M ACWkJ^^ 



ACTIVITY 1. Ltsl on the board several aspects that influ 
ence a person s life style. Sample items might include: 

freedom to make decisions; 

large income; 

regular working hours; 

opportunity to influence the thinking of others; 
recognition; 

use of special skills and abilities; 
free time for hobbies or recreation; 
opportunity to help other people; 
new and varied experiences; 
clean and pleasant place to work; 
involvement of family in work; 
personal pride in product. 



Ask students to rate John's father, John s mother, and the 
Cochrans on the importance of each of these items in their 
lives. Discuss student responses. 



ACTIVITY 2. Make a list of items like those above and 
give each student a copy. Have each student rank the 
items in terms of personal important at this time. Ask 
^h student to write a paragraph about the item that he 
or she put in first place. Paragraphs might be shared with 
the entire class to illustrate the different feelirfis people 
have about what is important Discuss the factors that 
might cause a person to change priorities in the future. 



ACTIVITY 3. Write to a classroom in a (xwnmunity very 
different from yours. Trade names, ages, and addresses, so 
that each student can pick a pen pal. Students might 
exchange letters, pictures, newspapers, and other items of 
interest. Share the communications with the class in order 
to compare and contrast life styles. 

O 
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The purpose of this activity is to help students begin 
to consider their life style preference, and to help th«n 
express their feelings about what aspects of a life style are 
important to them. 



PERSONAL PREFERENCES 

One indication of value and priorities that helps deter- 
mine a life style is a person's preferences in leisure activi- 
ties. 

To help students think about their personal prefer- 
ences, ask them to take a few minutes of class time daily 
to record the three most ei^oyable activities that they 
participated in during out-of-school time on the previous 
day. (Recording could last for 4 to 5 days. Be sure to 
include Monday to cover weekend activities.) Ask students 
to indicate the one activity on each day*s list they found 
most enjoyable. 



At the end of the recording period have students sum- 
marize their preferences. Were these activities: 

Physical or sedentary? 
Indoor or outdoor? 

Alone or with friends, family, or other adults? 
Work or play oriented? 

Institutional (related to school, church, social or 
civic organization) or independent? 

Can a pattern of preferenoss be detected? Students might 
form small groups to compare summaries with classmates 
and talk over their differing prefermces. Discuss any 
insights students might have gained concerning personal 
priorities and preferences. 
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SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



MATHEMATICS LANGUAGE ARTS 



GRAPH 

TECHNIQUES. Working alone or in groups, students 
might use a variety of graphing techniques (simple fre- 
quency tally, bar graph. line graph, pictx^raph ) to summa- 
rize the classnjom diflferences in personal priorities identi- 
fied in Short-Term Activities, Activity 2. The percentage of 
the class ranking each priority in first place also could be 
calculated for a pie graph. Discuss tl e advantages and 
disadvantages of each type of graph. The discussion might 
include ways m which graphs sometimes are used to mis- 
represent data. ^By changing the scale to make differences 
appear larger or smaller.; Some students may wish to 
experiment with making two or more graphs, using the 
same data but different scales* 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



EFFECTS OF 

SOCIAL CHANGE. List on the board some examples of 
social change in contemporary America. (The move from 
an agrarian to an industrialized society, the shift from the 
extended to the nuclear family, family mobility, urbaniza** 
tion, changing role of women, rising divorce rate, declin- 
ing birth rate, etc. ^ Discuss the ways that such ^ial 
changes affect and change life styles. 
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WHAT PREFERENCES 

TELL OTHERS. Ask students to list and describe their 
five favorite out-of*school activities. Have students 
exchange these activity lists. (Names should be withheld. ) 
Ask each student to write a description of the person from 
the information on the list that he or she receives. These 
descriptions might be returned later to the original 
authors to show how the signals we send are int^reted 
by others. 

LIFE STYLES 

IN LITERATURE. Read to the class the Newbery Awards- 
winning novel. Shadow of a Bull by Maia Wojciechowska. 
Discuss the book's theme (the necessity, when choosing a 
life's work, of being true to oneself). Other discussion 
topics might include the external factors influencing Man- 
olo's choice, and the values and priorities that are 
expressed in his ultimate decision. 

MUSIC 

RELATING MUSIC 

TO LIFE STYLE. Play several contrasting kinds of music 
(classical, hard rock, blu^rass, country and western, 
bluest and have the students discuss their impressions of 
the life style of the people who come to mind. Discuss the 
possibility of inaccurate stereotypes. Related discussion 
might deal with questions like the ones that follow. Why 
do you think music may be related to or be a part of one*s 
life style? Why does a society attempt to maintain concert 
halls? How does your own preference in music seem 
related to your personal life sty?e? Are your musical pref- 
erences like those of your paniuts? Why or why not? 
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LEVEL TWO 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 

How would you describe the life style of John s 
family? What are the personal, social, and economic 
aspects that make up their life style? How do you suppose 
Mrs, Cochran's life is different f5rom the life style of 
John's mother? What are some of the ways that you might 
expect Mr. Cochran to be different from John^s father? 
Would they have some diflferences abcHit what they con- 
sider to be important? Do you think they would be willing 
to change places? Why? Are their careers consistent with 
the things they think are important? 

To what extent did John's family choose their life 
styh? To what extent are they free to diange it? Do you 
think they will? Why? Do you think that John's family is 
pleased with the way they live? What makes you think 
so? Would you trade places with John? Why? Vfhy not? 
Would you like to be one of the Cochran family? What 
appealed most to you about the different life styles you 
saw in the pn^am? 

How would you compare your own life style to th<^ 
of John's family, the farm fiamily, and the Cochrans? If 
you were an adult, how mudi would your life style be 
affected by: 

where you lived? 
how much money you earned? 
the kind of work you did? 
the mental and physical demands of your job? 
what others thought about your work? 
changes in the economy which might change the 
demand for your job? 
what was important to you as a person? 
If you could create your ideal ftiture life style, what 
would it be like? Write a brief description and. if you rare 
to, share it with the class. How would you go about 
achieving that life style? What would you have to do? 
What would you be giving up if you changed from your 
family^s life style to your own ideal life style? What 
sacrifices would you have to make to have that kind of life 
as an adult? What jobs would allow you to en^ that 
kind of life? What abilities would you need? What skills 
and abilities could you be practicing now? 

Name three occupations that you might be interested 
in if you were an adult. How would you describe the life 
style associated with ^ch? In what ways would your life 
be affected if you chose any one of thc^ three occupa- 
tions? In what ways would your life style be ind^ndent 
of your work role? How do these work-related life styles 
compare with the ideal life style you just described? What 
are the differences? Could you resolve the differences 
between these life styles and ymir ideal life style? 

How could you learn more about life styles that are 
different from your own? Why is it important to learn 
about them? Which is more important, to be happy with 
the way you live or to be happy with the work you do? 
Why? VLov^ are these two things dependent on each other? 
O 
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SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Help students share ideas for a constructive and pur- 
poseful use of leisure time through planning a school 
hobby fair. Ask each student to set up a display based on 
his or her special collection or interest, (Books, camping, 
athletic activities, sewing, etc.) The display might include 
a short written report on sources of information about the 
hobby, the satisfactions that can be derived from the activ- 
ity, and (x^t and sources of materials needed for the 
activity. 

As a follow-up to the hoW^ fair, plan a quarterly or 
monthly hobby newspaper. Tliis publication could contain: 
detailed accounts by students of hoW)y activities; informa- 
tion on placffi to go and things to see; sources of mat«-i- 
als; movies and TV pn^rams of interest to certain kinds 
of enthusiasts; and interviews with adults who have inter- 
esting hobbies. Focus especially on adults who have 
turned boM>ies into profit, by combining vocation and 
avocation. 

IX>NG-TERM ACTIVm 

PURFOSBS: 

to involve students in a detailed examination 
of one or more occupations in terms of care«" 
and lifestyle intm^lationshtps; 

^ to help students identify human needs and 
external fectors that may affect lifestyles; 

to help students identify occupations related 
to their personal abilities and values. 

WORK AND LIFE STYLE INTE21VIEWS 

Each student should interview one or more working 
adults* using a check list similar to the sample suggested 
(p. 78 h Ideally, people chosen for inter\*iewing should rep- 
rint several different fields and sev^al diffSerent levels. 
(Unskilled, skilled, technical, professional. ) 

After the information has been gathered, students 
should discuss and analyze any relationships that become 
apparent. Specific questions might include: 

How does a person s work ii^uence his or her famHy 
lite? 

How (Toes tfmU <totermliie lelwre Hme actfvHIes? 

Why ^s work scMnetimes take precedence over 
non-wofk aethrtties? 

Whdt kinds of conflicts between personaf preferences 
and external fadiM^ lead to |^ dissatisfaction? 

Itow is yrar famtty^s life style different from the one you 
studied? 

Is It possible f^ people to change their life styles? What 
would ttiey have to give up to do so? 
Do any of me occtq^tons ^udled seam especially 
tiiited to your own abilities and values? 
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SAIOTIjlimi MSI 


lief tMMi - . ' ' 

•, ■ ' ' ' . ' ■ ' ' • ^ '. " " ' 


Occiimatimi 


Circle the number of hours worked per week: 




1S*a$ 26*35 99-4$ 46^ 


More than 9S weM 


AeoyTYOim^ 




Cfm;U ONE OF EACH PAIR OF STATEMENTS; 



Hours are regular 
Hours are determined by me 
Day 

Steady and dependable 

Work m one pface 

Work mstde 

Work iS clean 

Work IS quiet 

Work mostly with people 

Work by myself most of time 

Responsible only for myself 

Work at my own speed 

Work iS varied 

Can choose activities 



Hours are irregular 
Hours aredetwmined by others 
Night 

Sometimes out of work 
Work in different places 
Work outside 
Work is dirty 
Work IS noisy 

Work mostly with things or numbers 
Work in a group most of time 
Responsible for what others do 
Work under pressure 
Do the «ame thing most of the time 
Am told what to do 



ABOUT YOUR LBSURE 

CIRCLE ONE OF EACH PAIR OF STATEMENTS: 



Have a hobby; (Name it) 

Most of my leisure time 
spent with family and 
neighbors 

Most of my time away from 
}ob IS free to do what I want 

Travel with family to see 
other parts of the country or 
world 



Den t have a hobby 

Much of my leisure time 
spent with people I work 
with 

A lot of my time away from 
job has to be spent on 
activities related to job 

Usually don t take long trips 
during vacation 



CIRCLE THOSE THINGS YOU PREFER TO DO WITH YOUR LEISURE TIME: 
Entertainment Concef * Sporting Hvents Auto Races 
Art Shows Movie Card Games Parties 

Entertaining Friends Other: ^ 



pueeopfiettmaiec 

CIRCLEONEON EACH LINE: 



City 

Large House 

Have moved several times 
Close to work 



City Suburb Country 
Apartment Small House 

Have not had to move around much 

Pretty far from work 



eOMCATMNI AND THAHMIII 

CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE CAT^ORY OR CATEGORIES; 



Less Than High School 

College Degree 
(Bachelor's) 

On-The-Job Training 

Special Short-Term 
Training 



High School 

Graduate 
O^ree 
(Master s or 
Doctorate) 

Military 
Training 



2 Years Beyond 
High School 

Apprenticeship 

Correspond ance 
School 



THING LfK£D BEST ABOUT JOB AND REASON: 



THING LIKED LEAST ABOUT JOB AND REASON: 
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SUBJECT ACTTVmES 



MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
PUNCH CARD 

CLASSIFICATION. Students might use a punch card 
systm to classify and tabulate the interview data, in 
order to answer questions of interest to them. This activ- 
ity demonstrates the nature of an automated systan of 
coding a daaaification scheme, and the ease of recovering 
such stored information. 

PROCEDUB*' 

Give each student a 5"x7" index card with holes 
punched at equal intwals along one or both edges and 
numbered. (See illustration.* Each student also should 
have one completed interview check list form. 



Sample Index Card 



o o o o o 

12 3 4 5 

o o o o o 



Working as a class, assign each numbered punch a classi- 
fication category. Categories might include: professional or 
nonprofessional; skilled worker or not a skilled worker; 
have a hobby or do not have a hoWjy; responsible for 
others or not responsible for others; work in a group or 
work alone; take long trips or don't take long trips; live in 
a house or don't live in a house. 

Have students make a notch in each pimched hole (see 
illustration below) that represents one aspect of the 
assigned classification eatery. For instance, if punch "1" 
has been given "professional or nonprofessional" as a 
category, have class members notch the punch if their 
interview check list shows that the worker is a profes- 
sional. The punch should be left unnotched if the worker 
is a nonprofessional. ConUnue in this way with the rest of 
the categories. (Record the classification code on the 
board.) 

Example of Index Card Notched 



rv 



o 

2 



Next, a nail or knitting needle can be inserted through 
any given punch in the entire pack of cards, and gentle 
shaking will sort cards into two categories. For instance, 
in the example above "professionals'* will fell off and 
"nonprofessionals" will remain on the spindle. Using ♦his 
technique, students can answer a variety of quefrt-ions 
about the data: 
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How many unskilled workers live in houses? 
How many professionals have hobbies? 



Are most skilled workers responsible for others or 

rei^nsible only for themselves? 

Do most professionals work in a group or work 

alone? 

Do most skilled workers take long trips? 

iln answering such questions, be careful to avoid value 
judgments.) 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

HOW WE SEE OTHERS. Students could write a dewcrip- 
tion of a parent or an adult friend in terras of the kinds of 
p«>9onal i^iorities and valu^ that seem to go along with 
that person's occupation and life style. (Kudents might 
choose to write only about the person's occupation and life 
style rathffl- than coiw^trating on prioritieaB and valuea ) 
Read the compositions to tJte class and discuss the stu- 
dents' personal priorities and values implied by the 
descriptions. 

ART 

A SELF-AWARENESS 

COLLAGE. Discussion of the different feelings people 
have about what is important might l«»d to collage inter- 
pretations of "The Real Me," with each student depicting 
artistically his current life style and priorities. Old maga- 
zines and new^pers are good sources of mato-ial for this 
project 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

FACTORS INFLUENCING 

OUR LIFE SrnJES. Tb increase self-awareness, each stu- 
dent might fill out a '*work and life style" check list 
similar to the one suggested for the Long-Term Activates, 
Level TuH>. Analysis of how the resulting profile is influ- 
enced by home, school, friends, and community will help 
to illustrate some of the fetors that determine or correlate 
with an individual's life style, a^udents may be intarested 
in comparing responds on certain items such as "pres- 
sure," "people-things," etc. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

IMPORTANCE OF 

GOOD HEALTH HABITS. Although not included as an 
artsa on the sample interview check list, varying types and 
amounts of physical activity are required by different 
occupations. The physical activities engaged in as leissire 
pursuits also vary widely. Indicators of both degree and 
kind of physical activity could be added to the interview 
schedule. Hie resulting data would illustrate the impor- 
tance of good henlth ^s well as good health habita &u- 
dents might create a bulletin board or other visual display 
of their findings. 
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LESSON THEME: 

SHAPING ONE'S DESTINY 

LESSON GOAL: 

To help students increase the ability to estaMish, test, and 
nuxlify 8hor^tenn and long-term goals, and to help them 
understand how goal setting and planning increases the contn^ 
they have over their own lives. 



BEFORE THE PROGRAM 



Berths see^ 

u^Kkrtance of planniiig wltea trying to adiiero gam^ tWk about what mi^ luamn at 
yW8di0difoneday«wybo47w^ 
dra V tha SdMqg GoiitiTO 



fiMhina la my 

Iffals 

pfaiiMcL 



I Mottiaia 
forma. 



8oma tf^ipi I 
pla w a thar 
tMnga'liiat 



^tana 
ttia 

4ia^<^ 



IWaarMH^ 
tttalitfiMwa 
af otfiaia^ 



Atk gfad ents to ^ciife where they ore on tl» oimtiBtniin. Dim tite ^beii of tbe tm 
octNanm and i^«dtet wlura aost iMi^ «te 
^toDelhffliiahrw. BMrf^^ 



THE PROGRAM 



vwaL^"""* ^ beoosM reality, bat H takes carefiil fanning and a lot of hanl 

J<*nny care, and oaea ipeada Ua» at his Uade BIS*| garage wafHiing 
mariianic g work. One day Johnay Itadt a brot-up did wagon and dcddca to aaatbewbada 
to make a map4Km races-. He manages to get the raoer together, bat his dram neddao 
qtOddy ruaa into timble, beeanae it ««w done witfaoi^ kaoirk^ 

a diaooanigiiv lyadi «a the teat ntn, 4dl»By to read^ 
When he talks to his fethar about it, hie &iher s^ys tiiat the idtera was pra££Se 
beeaoae i^dumy hadnt planned properly, finggwtfng that JohniQr kmk fbr be^ in pfoa- 
nii^, his ^ comrngmt B iOiat Unele Bin had oooe m^ertdMB a almilar nnfeck Mofaa 
JohnngrahoitldtalktohSm.... 

mth his nnde's heH>> Johntqr makes careftil plana, earm nomy to pay ftr parte, 
to use the proper eq^aipmesat, and finally achievee his goal Baeer** is a 
snoeen. Jdmny has learned how araoh planning and work it takes to make one's dnwma 
onmetrue. 
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PURPOSES 



KETQUSmONS 



Level One 

A» • niiiH Willis leitosi, stedents iiimiM: 
be aW© tp give BBBipto of geal^taBtod 



be able to give ann^ ^iMbavior 
dsiwnistntad lor people withootffoato; 

mpM a& mdenteiidiiig ef ooe'e abilitsr and 
ftwBdmn topiap; 

IdentiQrsQDM of the rewards <tfplaiinifir> 

osdarftand that ^aiming req^irea nuking 
cbflieea ritottfc how to oaeoaft'ii time and 



Levdt>m» 

Ae a lemH of this IflMon* stnMe dmiU: 

terete deearibe bow fceb «!• ifltetoi and 

be aUe to weigh tbe reward titataai^ be 
gained agoiaet the eomadtamt veqaiied to 
achievoagoal; ^ 

be able to describe the need fiH'flexiWBty In 



beahietoa»BeaMtl»piaa niu tfp r eeB MB n d 
i«QiigBi» when a diasge in plaae ii 



be able to eitimaie how Bwdh eoaamitaBanl^ i« 
' to achieve ona'afoale; 



teribe the peroonal, eteeattonal, and 
ireqtdnidtoaGhieive 



%m WIvrt W4ti u - iM — - ■ ^ • • ^ 

he eevld aditove hit goal? When ham 3WI aMM^^UM a 

dteaa 4tf year ova? miai fid yaa have to doto a^iMo 

jrsnrgM^ 

2. WhydWJohiiiv^flii*«tt«W»i*«w»Wi«W*^ 
Whatdldhedodtteqa^theeB twidttmW? Bgwga . 
planaiiyhd^btoiTBwr o o BMptam i ing ahead h^ygiiy 

& Nameae«neriMlthal$«mtiiii^a4i^heegRdliaii 

1lhalftapiwwi4swl»»»¥^**'^*****^ 
goal iM* loit potittMied? ttiw It hoil^ a Mr 

UhBatAtovisgaanwrgBBi? 

4L Wh«fcto^><m«imc>»l^^o>^^^^'''^^ 
Whakfhort4«^gB^lWii*»f»wj2f^ 

Biiwo«nii|tlagA«f«m»|^l»l^«^^ 
tevalTwo 

t UfaatgealdidJi^a^Mlibrhiina^Whftfcdidhebavt 
to ^ «9 to aoMf thift gait? am dU phmdag «alt» 



2. Whando3^fl^&*wi«toi^^ 

w«wgifl&hlffliilf«B(Bf«hatAttftoA8^hah«v* 

mid^ Wi9 ia iiia^ealMiltofiBdai^tfsmfteaeai* 



make the plane wwh? How can yoopracttothoeeAilla? 

4. *toyeald4hath•1wy^ffl»tobealMAa^^ 
gmwB op. 19hai ia ba daiag m'ltwt wm bi^ Uiii 
oditeve thai goal? Wak of a «ttper goal yottNe 
onoidttedibryoaivdillRietmMyoahavetodPln 
Older to adkiave it? IIHiat wottU jm have to eacrm 

WbHtpiaaiiiagi 
«DaI?(8a»p8«bW) 
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LEVEI<OME 



THINGS TO CONSm 



What was Johnny's goal? What did he have to do 
before he could thieve his goal? How do you suppose 
Johnny felt about his accompHrfiment? Why? When have 
you arompUshed some dream of your own? H<w did you 
do it? How did you feel about your suoress? 

Why did Johnny's first att«npt at building a r^er 
fail? What did he do differently the second time? List on 
the board the steps he took to plan his project the second 
time. How much could Johnny do on his own? What did 
he need help with? How did he get that help? In what 
ways did planning pay off for him? Have you ever set a 
goal? What help would you need to achieve your goal? 
How could you get that help? 

Name a rareer goal that you think might be excit- 
ing. How is building a racer like achieving a career goal? 
How is building a racer like becoming an airline pilot? 
What would you have to do to become an airline pilot? 
What type of education would you need? What special 
abilities must you develop? How long would it take? If 
you wanted to have the career that you mentioned just 
now, could you do it? How? How is reaching career goals 
like following the steps listed on the board for Uiilding a 
racer? 



What materials did Johnny need to build his racer? 
How did he get those matwials? Name the things Johnny 
had to <b to get what he needed. Why do you think 
Johnny was willing to give up his free time? Could he 
have built the racer without giving up anything? How 
does your willingness to make choices and give up things 
influence your chances of reaching ymir goal? 

What long-term career goal did Johnny have for 
himself? What was his slKwt-term goal? If you had been 
able to watch Johnny and his friend Frank for a few days, 
would you have been able to tell which boy had set goals 
for himself? How would you tell? How can setting short- 
term goals for yourself be helpiful* even if you know you 
might change your long-term goals as you go along? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Many people have goals thQr'd like to achieve, but 
eithw they don't act on their goals or they don't know 
what action to take. They follow their habits rather than 
make plans, and tend to see themselves as being unlucky 
or as leading unint«wting lives. Discuss this im^lem 
with the studente, ^phaaizing the rewards that can be 
realized hy setting gmls, making pewnal commitments, 
plannii^, and achieving success. Write example on the 
board of ^ific goals appr^riate for the studente, and 
ask than to expand the list Cto make the UtUe league 
t^m, to do scwnething special for my parents eadi week, 
to save money to buy a bike, to improve my achool grad^ 
in math.) Have students think of all the ways they can to 
achieve the goals listed on the board. Then have studenta 
form small groups to c^bine and exj^d their ideas, 
rank the top three goals, and rank the choices under each 
of the three selected goals. 



^dents could rank th«r choices by vmting •'yes'' 
by those plans they'd be willing to try, ''maybe** by thc»»e 
they'd consider trying, and "no** by those they'd reject. 
Have the class discuss the results and think about: 



the variety of ways goals can be achieved; 

the osefiilneai of specific plans for goals; 

the advantage of having goals to accomplish 
things they would like to do. 



How much control did Johnny have over building 
himself a racer? How much control do you have over what 
you do or what you might become? Who i« in charge of 
your plans? How is your freedom to plan for yourself like 
Johnny's freedom to build a . acer? 
O 
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(Some students at the fourth grade level will hesitate to 
establish goals because they don't think they can achieve 
them. The teach^ slK>utd hrfp them establish a goal that 
they can almost c^tainly Brieve within one hour. For 
some students this will be essential) 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



The purpose of this activity is to give students the oppor- 
tunity to discover: 

how planning is used to accomplish tasks; 

how the goals of the school depend on the 
planning of individuals; 
how people use goal setting and planning to 
help control their work roles and their 
personal lives. 



PLANNING WITH OTHERS 

1 . How do your plans fit into the ovwall school 
plan? 

2. How do you coordinate your plans with 
others? 

3. What would happen to our school if you 
didn't follow through with your plans? 

4 . How do you depend on oth«^ to help you 
meet your goals? 



PLANNING IN THE SCHOOL 

Assign groups of two or three students to different 
work areas in the school to interview school employees to 
find out their job goals, and the role of planning in their 
daily work. One group might talk with teachers. Others 
could meet with the principal, the lunchroom manager, 
the custodian, the media specialist, a person from the 
central office staff, a secretary, a teacher aide, and a 
volunteer worker in the school. Have students compile a 
list of questions similar to those that follow to structure 
the interviews. 



DAILY PLANNING 

1 . What are your goals for the day? 

2. What do you do to meet thwse goals? 

3. What do you need In order to carry out your 
plans for the day? 

4. How do you determine whether or not thc»e 
goals have been met? 

5. What do you do if you have not met your 
daily goals? 



PERSONAL PLANNING 

1. When did you first decide you might be 
interested in a job like this? 

2. What did you do to get the job? 

3. What are your long-range plans for yourself? 



If possible, arrange for the students who inta^iewed 
school employees to sit in on planning sessions. (Faculty 
meetings, lunchnxnn and custodial meetings, conferences 
with food Mippliers, confisrencea betw«n central office con- 
sultants and teachers, briefings by the media specialist on 
plans for acquiring new niaterials, etc.) Students might 
want to find out how one particular school event is 
planned and carried out. (The preparations for a field day, 
the installation of new equipment, the implementation of a 
new curriculum, the Parents' I^y luncheon, etc.) 



As a follow-up activity, students might want to develop 
plans for home study, periodically assessing and a^jusUng 
their plans, and finally arriving at a formula that works 
for them. A good procedure to follow would be: 

1. Determine the task to be done; 

2. Determine deadlines: 

3. Decide when it will be done; 

4. Allow for extra time that might be needed; 

5. Decide where it will be done with least interrup- 
tion and distraction: 

6. Decide what materials and assistance will be 
needed; 

7. Gather all the necessary resources before b<^n- 
ning work; 

8. Assess goal achievement and revise the process as 
necessary. 
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SUBJECT ACTIVrnES 



MAm LANGUAGE ARTS, AND SCIENCE 



OPERATING A SCHOOL, Have students observe how 
mathematics, language arts, and scieiKre are used to plan 
the daily operation of the school. If possible, students 
«mld obtain examples of calculations and l^idgets u^ in 
planning^ a» well as examples of plana written out on 
calendars, memorandums. lesson plans, curriculum gi'; ' - 
lines* instruction forms, etc. Mathematics problems could 
emphasii^ how goals and plans are restricted by budget 
limitations. (For example, why can't we have banana 
splits in the lunchroom?) Students interviewing people 
with budget responsibilities might want to find out how 
that school employee makes the necessary budget deci- 
sions. They might ask about the sources of funds as well 
as the records that are kept to account for atpenditures. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



OBSERVE PLANNING. While attending the meetings, 
the students can observe how decisions are made, the 
formal and informal power structure, and how people 
work together when planning. This might be compared 
with the functioning of the various levels of government, 
both national and local Teachers might consid^ letting 
students set up a planning system within the class that 
would allow them to establish their own learning goals 
and make plans for achieving them. 



ART 



PLANNING IN ART PROJECTS. Art instructors should 
emphasize the need for planning by assistii^ students to: 

define art projects clearly with rough sketches; 

follow step-by'^step plans for creatii^ the project: 

decide on the materials needed: 

gather all materials before beginning; 

assess progress and make necessary adjustments; 

arrange for proper care and storage of tools, 
materials, and the unfinished project for the next 
work session. 
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When students are made aware of these process^ and 
urged to make decisions for th^selves, they learn plan- 
ning skills as welt as artistic skills. 



ALL SUBJBOT AREAS 



SUMMARY. Class discussions might include: 



what different types of planning strategies have 
been observed (referring to past experience, 
having conferences, planning based on needs, 
planning based on goals); 

what diflb^nt planning strategies have in 
conmion (assessing needs, gathering materials, 
allocatii^ time, working with athers, checkii^ 
prepress, evaluating achievanent); 

how individual planning relates to group goals; 

how planning strat^es ccmid be used to achieve 
stud^t goals (getting homework and dasswork 
in on time, learning a new skill, etc. ); 

how difRarent people have different personal goals 
and diflerent plans to achieve them; 

what they think are the characteristics of 
successful planning; 

how many people se«n unable to successftilly set 
goals and plan ways to achieve thm, and how 
that aflfects their feelings about themselves and 
their work; 

how planning offers security and feelings of 
aooompHshment. 
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LEVEL TWO 



TOINGSTOCONSID] 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



What gtml did Johnny set for himself? Why? What 
did he have to give up to achieve that goal? How did 
setting a goal help Johnny decide how to use hit time and 
resources? How did planning make it possible for Johnny 
to reach his goal? List the steps he followed when he built 
the successful racer. Which steps did he miss on the first 
try? How did skipping those steps affect his pn^ress? 

When do you think Johnny r«ili«d that wmethi^g 
was wrong with his first racer? What should he have done 
then? What changes could he have maOe? Suppose you 
were having trouble with your school work. How would 
you find out what changes were needed? Who could help 
you? How can you look at youi' plans and find out if they 
are working? Why is it important to check your plans 
frequently? Once Johnny had started following his plans, 
how many things vould he have been able to chan^? 
How did his options decr^se as he got farther along? Did 
be still have choices, even after the race? How does the 
racer project compare with planning toward a career? Why 
would it be important to know what your other choices 
were? Why would it be important to be able to change 
your plans? 

How do you know that Johnny had si. cific goals for 
himself? Why do you think he selected those goals? What 
did he have to do to build his racer micc^fUlly? What 
choices did he have to make? What things did he have to 
do that he might not have done otherwise? If you could 
ask Johnny if it was worth it. what do you think he 
would say? Do you think he would have worked as hard 
to buy new clothes? How would you go about selecting 
goals for yourself? How WiuUd you decide if a goal was 
worth the effort? If you decided that you didn't want to do 
the work necessary to achieve the goal, what would that 
tell you about your goal? 

"You can be anything you wont to be." In what way 
is this statement true? In what way does it depend on 
other factors? What do you have to do to become what you 
want to be? What characteristics did Johnny have that 
made you think he would succeed? Even if you had the 
best of plans, what personal characteristics would you 
need U> make the plans work? How can you practice those 
personal skills? 

Johnny said that he would like to be a mechanic 
when he gro-'-s up Wh:»t is he doing now that will help 
him achieve that goal? What fiiture commitments will he 
have to make to become a good mechanic? Think of a 
career goal youVe considered for yourself. What will you 
have to do in order to achieve it? What would you have to 
sacrifice to achieve your goal? What could you do now to 
help you find out more about your goals? How do setting 
goals and m«king plans give you more control over what 
^ happens to you? 
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List on the board one long-term and one short-term 
goal that Johnny had set for himself. Do the students 
think hat Johnny's goals were clear and easy to plan for? 
Do they think that Johnny kiww: 

How he would know when he'd reached 
his goal? 

When he wanted to reach it? 

What he would have gained once his goal 

had been achieved? 

Using these questions as guidelines, have students list 
on a sheet of pap«- three rfiort-tain goals and one tenta- 
tive long-term career goal. Besi<te each, they should list a 
step-by-st^ plan for achieving that g<«l. In a arfumn next 
to the step-by-step plan, have than list the resources they 
would need to carry out the plan. CRme, people, materials, 
educational resources.) Have studenU share their ideas 
with the class and ask for suggestions. 



LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



The purpose of this activity is to: 

involve students in a planning process to 
achieve a goat ; 
> enable students to see how planning is used 
by i^(^!e in career roles. 

DESIGN AND C0N8TBUCT 
A SCALE MODEL BUILDING 

Design and build a scale model of a resort cottage, a 
home, or an apartment complex. Either as a class* in 
small gw)ups, or individually* students shcHild: 

1. Decide on the occupants' needs in the kind of 
building they choose to build; 

2. Detmnine locale; 

3. Set cost ceiling; 

4. Draw rough plans for the layout of the 
awelling; 

5. Determine physical dimensions of the 
dwelling in relation to property dimensions; 

6. Draw up blu^rints; 

7. list i n sequential order t je tasks to be 
performed; 

8. Determine specifications; 

9. Build scale model of dwelling; 
10. Let bids for construction. 
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SUBJECT ACTWITIES 



Resource people fh)m all phases of the real estate and 
construction industries could be helpful throughout this 
project (One creative class ended the project by having an 
exterminator come to class to spray the scale-model lumse 
for pests, and to talk about his work. > &iggested resource 
people are architects i design, layout, ph>*sica! dimensions, 
specifications): real etitare salespeople Oocale, costn drafts* 
men and industrial arts teachers tbiuef»rints»; suhcontrac* 
tors (plumbing, heating, and air<ondit toning contractors, 
as well as painters, interior decorators, electricians and 
general contractors Coverall costs, procedures, specifica- 
tions, building requirements K In addition to f^ual infor- 
mation regarding the project, students might also want to 
find out: 



how that person uses planning in e^erjday 
^-ork activities: 

what happens when the plan*- are inaccurate: 

how that person became interested in his or 
her present work: 

how that person became qualified to do the 
work; 

what plans young people wculd need to make 
to enter that career field. 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES HELPFUL FOR THE 
PROJECT 



1. List of resource people in construction and 
real estate, including high school students 
studying the subject: 

2. TopogriApnical map of the area: 

3. City map: 

4. Real estate want ads; 

5. r ecorating maga^^.nes; 

6. Trade journals; 

7. Catalogs listing subcontractors and building 
materials; 

8. Grid paper — 1/4 ; 

9. Cardbi>ard or btilsa wood for scale model ; 

10. Rulers, paint, ordinary classro<»m art 
supplies; 

1 1 Btuq)ri nts or floor plans from newspapers or 
magazines; 

12. Home improvement or building ^tion from a 
large Sunday newspaper. 
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SOCIAL STUMES 
UVISG SPACE, 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES. GEOGRAPHY. Students 
almiid decicfe how much living space is required for each 
individual and the special needs that must be considered 
when designing a place where pe^e live t(^ther. (Recre- 
ation, privac>% (bod preparation areas, utility areas.) They 
s^MHild decicfe the amount of splice required for the group« 
based on group agw and inter^ts. particularly for small 
children, the elcte-ly, or the handicapped in multi-unit 
dwellings. &udents might discuss the effects of population 
density on the life ^yles and choices of individuals. (The 
need for privac>' in high density areas, the need for com^ 
munity centers and other gathering places in rural areas, 
the need for compi^ living quarters in apartment areas, 
the use of ^ce in low density areas, i They might want to 
consider using such recent innovations as schools, living 
quarters, and sh<^ping areas all within the same high-riw 
complex. 

Wh«t considering yxhere to build, students should look 
at area maps to determine access to schools, shipping 
areas, transportation, and other community resources 
needed by the occuiwints. (Real estate representatives or 
want ads can provide information on availability of sites 
and a^sJ They will need to decide which community 
resmirces are essential and which are desirable but not 
essential. Tliey will have to look at topc^aphical maps or 
pictures of the area to determine how topc^phy will 
influence the design of the structure or if the land will 
su{^rt a structure at all. 

In considering (he layout of the dwelling, students 
should look at not only the requirements of future occu- 
pants, but also It traffic and activity patterns with ^ the 
dwelling to detirmine the most convenient ftoor plan. 
^Living and recreation areas, sleeping areas, work and 
study areas, children's play areas, food preparation areas, 
food ser\'ing areas. ♦ 

MATHEMATICS 

SPECIFICATIONS AND BLUEPRINTS. Figure the area 
of the building site seltvted. Tlien determine thv physical 
dimensions of the dwelling to fit the size of the property. 
Decide whetha- the spatial requirements can be met by a 
single le^el dwelling. If not, determine the number of 
floors necessary. Finally, in order to prepare specifications, 
fi^^re the total number of ^uare feet of Poor splice. 

Estmiate how much money would represent a reasona* 
ble investment for renting or purchasing a home. Figure 
the estimates based on several different salary ranges. 
Students could contact a hank loan officer to find out the 
answer to this question as well as find out how home 
loans are arratiged and financed. Student*? might ask what 
type of financial planning the Kink sugget^ts for people 
interested in acquiring property. Fnmi thi.^ information 
students should determine the maximum cost allowed for 
their structure 



SCIENCE 



Determining specifications also includes listing the 
materials to be used and specifying how and where they*U 
be uwd. From this list of specifications* suboontractore 
will sutotit estimates to contractore who will in turn 
submit th^r bid for the total job. Gena^l «)edifications 
are these relating to the Iwilding strwture itself, while 
systans to be installed (pliimbing, heating and cooling, 
electrical, painting, interior decorating) are treated as sub- 
titles within the speci^ttons. Individual irtucfent assign* 
ments might be to obtain information about each of the 
subtitles, including the tyi^ and amount of materials 
availaUe, the variety of materials available, and the range 
in cost, indents could then figure tJieir material Meds 
based on the physical dimensions and requir«aaents of 
their structure. 

Using the information obtained 6xm catalc^s, subcon- 
tractors, and genera! contractors, bids could be developed 
to determine the costs of the structure. Students should be 
aware that contractors get most of their work by bidding 
i^^nst one another in sealed written bids. Discuss how 
important it is for a contractor to estimate costs and 
profits carefiilly and accurately. 

Blu(^rints and scale-models are short cuts. Sirwje it is 
impractical to draw on 48 feet of paper to show a 48-foot- 
wide structure, explain to students that in order Ut 
develc^ a model, 1/4 inch will represent 12 inches. Using 
1/4 im*i grid paper, each square will represent one foot 
Then the floor plans «n be drawn to scale. Indents frcan 
a high school drafting class could be a big help. Discuss- 
with studei?ts the concepts of ratio and proportion, using 
the 1:48 ratio that students have already used in their 
drawings. Bring blueprinU to class to show how drafts- 
men and architects use ratio and proportion. Sww how 
the blueprint can be enlarged by changing the ratio to 
1 :24 or 1/2 inch for every foot. 

Using the floor plan as the tese and the 1/4 inch grid 
paper as a guide* students can measure and cut out walls 
to scale. Cardboard or balsa wood could be used to build 
their scale model of the structure. 

ART 

VISUAL ELEMENTS IN BUILDING. Art plays an impor- 
tant part in this project, and there are a number of 
alternatives for students to choose fivm : 

sketches of how the front of the structure should 

look according to blueprints; 

designs of the exterior decorations, using 
examples from public buildings, private homw, 
and student observation of exterior decorations in 
the community: 

blueprints of the building using drafting skills; 

discussions about the characteristics of buildings 
that make them visually pleasing, exciting, 
restful, powerful, inviting, etc.; 

designs of interior decorations; 

designs of landscaping and gardening, 
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THE BUILDING'S ENVIRONMENT, Consider the impact 
of the structure upon the environmait and discuss ways to 
ensure minimal disruption. Discuss a builder's responsi- 
bilities to the environment. Talk with city inspectors to 
find (Hit how improper planning aflfects the environment, 
especially diiqpraal of sewage and oUxer h<Hisdhold wastes. 
Ask what ordinances control building in your area. Con- 
sider the effect of a river on a property site. (Flood plain, 
wat^ table, nmoff and drainage, etc J Find out how the 
soil ^pe, the bedrodk, and the water table affect construc- 
tion in your area and how builders plan accwdingly. 
Studenti^ who an particularly interested mig^it want to 
look at the problems of landscaping prop«ty in your area- 



HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION - 

RECREATIONAL NEEDS, While determining the require- 
ments for the dwelling (particularly if it is to be a multi- 
unit structure in a high-dwsity area), students shcmld 
plan for the recreational needs of the occupants. Help 
them find out what types of playgrounds are the most 
l»eneficial for children of various ages. Discuss recreation 
and exercise fm-ilities for adults in t«pms of «^ space, 
and benefits. Also discuss ways to meet the excise and 
recrMtional needs of the eldw^Iy, 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

DESCRIPTIVE REPORTING 

USdNO ABBREVIATIONS. Following the style of decorat- 
ing magazines and the home improvement sections of 
large newspapers, students might want to write a descrip- 
tion of their structure as it might be done in a magasdne 
or adv«rtlsement. Have students look at real estate want 
ads. First, students might have fun r^dii^ them phoneti- 
cally (2 bdrms.. w/w carp., w/fpl., elec. inclJ and guessing 
the abbreviations. Then they could describe their own 
structures in abbreviated want ad form and swap the 
results with classmates for deciphering. 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. In group sessions or as a class, have studmits 
discuss: 

how they determined their goals; 

how they used a planning process; 

how the adults they talked with usei planning in 

their work; 

how building something requires individual 
planning as well as group coordination of the 
total plan; 

how the same ptannir^ process that gets a house 
built can help them achieve other things thej^'d 
like to do. 



LESSON THEME: 



PEOPLE AT WORK 




LESSON GOAL: 




To help students eiq>lore the world of work, to broaden their 
understanding of how they relate to work, and to discover the 
similarities and differences among work roles. 



nit program it aboot sow of tte «aiv tfasfc vwlm and IMr 4n^^ 

tome ways tiMgr art atasilar. In mmim to tte batic Mmnam in ladn tad wotit 

Betthsgi,Thing8,Ideat,PetgAloo^atiotmU,§mtim,asd 



Mako a Itot cpf adtot^ wQikflfa Ml Oie teai^ VbB» eaii m learn afaoRt ivbi« <^ 
<So liy tha idnd «f 'Huiiltm'' tiiflir weavt wIlBB Ofae 

df&reMta in tile taika tiuaa waitem petto? Aie tbcgr aU tai^M im i tenka nltf 
™<* of the wtrkert inodaoee a tangfi^ ptoM? D» %9r mstk aotHy aksia ar i^ 
ote peo^? Dt tli^r hisUe ar ettlBida? Ok^ tlier ■« 

tlowgp8ae?Asfc8ta&ntatoke8ptiMtequettientio siiiidwMletbep iratciitlUmiyteMb 
Fn^ilt. 



Matgo, Tith, and Wk& OmUffian think that their &tbar, an airiint pilot, has bwt hit 
job. What can they do to hflip? Thegr ded4e main a Uat <€aU the |Qi» tibat aia avails 
to him. As thdr list rapidfy beeomta xaxwisi^, thir cHasovw a w of dAsalQdng thdr 
findings-H(^ wwrWng with thiaga, Jid» wc^ixm wiA paopte, and Jolie woritfav with 



In the privacy of their own nxans, Marga, Tlth, and Mike each fay to expartd one of tl» 
categoriea They imagine their &tfaer in tome ratho- otnoodf narjr careers, fiom a fiocotu 
dirt track moton^de driver to a <imdA who cores the otasmon oold Whan tfaty take the 
job altcrnativea to their fether, the children diaopv«r thai, after all, it is not thdr &ther 
who it out of a job but a fellow Tom l^artin, Hha work wat not in vain tbai|gb~ 
Tom Martin can make good ute of tlw lists. The pr c^pr a m poiuts out that sortittg and 
classifying informatiott ia partietalariy naeftil when ap^ied to joba £Ad wor^ 



BEFORE THE PRCX3BAM 




THE PROGRAM 



ideas. 
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KEYQUBSmONS 



Level 



A» a ren^ of tiw tetnm, «Mei^ dtooM: 



sfeOitto iatsmfii and name 



aWKlhiafflti be an wge^ 
baalto to iMcrite tiie genffai 



aadoaneaf^ 



Level Two 

Aa a ««8iite of teMOQ, itiidoala drnild: 

1» able to name amal vays to dUinl^ 
oocoqpattois an4 wodten in tbrae 
dttsniatlMiB: 

be aMle to gnmp a ttnndMr (rfoenqpations 
(Mid worken attording to otmUariOes^ 
dttttea, woirker chairaetaistko and work 
leqniramai^ level and ^ of training 
required, and nfltore of the WW* aetting; 

be aWe to relate their present aWU ties, 
intarasta, and vahiee to thoee worfcars in 
acnroal career areaa. 



Level One 



Wl»t**«»k"dtdyoiiMtl»tbfflaO'HaIkrandiiI(^ 
dola^ Bow ^ 1^ Meaa fiir «M ftHiar fitfeot tiie^ 
m itttenete and i^ilttieii? What'%arir do ]^ 



a. 



I. 



Wlutt Ideaa ^ ^ yngnm ghm Foa abei^ teaeblag 
y^m^a ddSf Of tta ttec»0WlaraB ddldmii, wboM 

in^^Meiso, tliii. eiidllBkaoiVudn diair Id^ 
jgb»waW«gteilliliitag^MBai,»p«|^?WI«rJoit 
tt^bl to be abto te t^fiok abMtt tiii^ga in CBti9ariea7 Eow 
can dkfll be te^d to $mt to mating dedtea, in 

fM^ ^% and fiii 4fffif**flfli^ 
Bow aweeMfia wBvo tiie ddldrm al vidcing a job fiir 
tbeir &liiBf? Wlqr would be diftenlt to pl^ a job fbr 
iomeosttflloe? Career da^e8in««hantor8 than just 
imow^ 9«B Hbe to wm^ with peoj^ or ideaa* or tiiiaga. 
What o&er do need to know about yoondf? 
C80apagB9O) 

1. Why ^tbediildnn think abotttjtte in categoric? 
What are the di^rmoee between tiieiroateg«de»—jofae 
«art;ing with tldni^ ide«» w people? What flpedal 
abiHtiei and intoestB do yon have? ^Fhich oategwjr do 



4. 



2. In ^ . — . . 

woHrare ba ^fibrent? How eottld these <Bfibres«e8 tead to 

waya to dasal^r jobe? How does the way you claraiQr 

jobs depend on what in&nnation yon need to know? 

3. What intereate did the three young people have? How do 
yoo think they diaoomed those Intereats? What adSbol or 
leianre activities i^enat yon? How ooiild those interesto 
he^ yon make dedeiooa abrat soImioI and careers? 

4. Why do yon think that aome people (Uke Mr. 
O'Halkran's friead) d<m*t know whece to start loddng 
fiir another job? How ooald they otganiae their thinking? 
Why ia it hdpthl to bo able to organise your thottchte 
abont wwfc into categorieflf? (See page 93) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 

What work did you see the three O'Hailoran chil- 
dren doing? (Ush, motorcycle repair; Margo. teaching; 
Mike, campaigning for office.) Kow did their ideas for 
their fathw* reflect their own interfsts and abilities? What 
career roles did they suggest that used abilities like 
theirs? Write down three things that you can do now or 
that you especially would like to be able to do. Beside 
each, write one career role in which that ability or inter- 
est could be important to you. 

What ideas did the pn^ram give you about teaching 
yourself public speaking? About helping others to un<ter- 
stand something difficult? About developing mechanical 
skills? How did the three tasks diff«'? Whose work would 
you most enjoy? Why? What other jobs are similar enough 
to that job to be satisfying to you? In what ways are they 
alike? 

From the hundreds of careers they could have sug- 
gested to their father, how did Margo. Tish. and Mike 
organize their ideas? (Things, ideas, people.! Why did they 
work with categories? Could these categories be used as 
one way of looking at work in your community? Name 
some careers that you know about that deal with things, 
some that deal with people, and some that overlap cat^o- 
ries. Why is it difficult occasionally to decide which cate- 
gory a career belongs in? Why is it useful to be able to 
think about ideas in categories? How can that skill be 
helpful to you in making decisions, in studying, and in 
planning? 

Margo, Tish. and Mike seemed to be very different 
people with different interests. Would you aspect them all 
to choose the same career when th^ grow up? Based on 
what you know about them now, what kind of work would 
you expect each of them to do? Why? What job characteris- 
tics would you expect Tish to look for? Margo? Mik6? 
What tasks would be involved? What skills would they 
need? Try completing a chart like this: 

















Careers 














SMIto 




Chardcterlstics 




fm<Mved 


Needed 


TfSh 










Margo 










Mike 










You 











What was Mr, 0'HalIoran*s reaction to Tish*s 
suggestion about working with motorcycles? He ^id he 
would like to work with things. Why do you suppose he 
didn't want to work with motorcycles? Have students 
think about their res^nses, pointing out that career 
choice involves more than just knowing you like to work 
with people, ideas, or things. What else should you con- 
sider when thinking about work? How successful were the 
children at choosing a job for their father? Why? Why 
would it be difficult to pick a job for someone elee? 
O 
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SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 

This activity should help students undenrtand that 
occupations can be classified by the worker's relative 
di^^ree of invohr^ent with things, ideas, w people, as 
well as by what is produced (goods or services). 

Invite to class a paoel of three workars: one who is 
^igaged daily in the manu&cture or building of a product 
(carpenter, machine operator, etc); one who im>vi(ks a 
social s^ice (social worker, minirter, public official, eta); 
and one who is engaged primarily in repair or mainte- 
na^ (TV repairman, auto mechanic, gardener, Ask 
eadb panel member to deaaribe: (1) physical and social 
charact^stics of the place where he or she works; (2) 
when he or she works; (3) the type of general or special 
education and training he or she has had; and (4) a 
typical work day. 

During and after the prwentation, encourage students 
to ask questions. Does the panelist prodisce goods or serv- 
ices? Does he or she deal primarily with things, ideas, or 
people? What abilities are required to do the work? A 
simple form like the one below may help focus students' 
attention on the methods of classification. 

Discuss the classifications after the presentation. 
Encourage students to apply the same classification 
syst^ to parental or otha* adult careers, including those 
dbservable at school 



Name of Worker. 



Wiat do^ tt)i8 worker pr<K>uce ? 




W^pn (Of 



',1. 













mm 
















- 
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LONG-^TERM ACTIVITIES 



PURPOSES: 

to help the tudenU appraise their aptitudes 
and abilities: 

to provide a basic method for examining 
occupations in terms of ability requirraients; 

to enable students to classify information 
according to any criterion that they think has 
meaning for them. 



APTITUDE ESTIMATIONS 

Discuss the meaning of apfi^oife (potential ability ). Have 
students think about each of the statements in the table 
below. (The aptitudes listed in the table are those meas- 
ured by Uie General Aptitude Test Battery, Emt^loyment 
Security Division. Estimated amounts of the specific apti- 
tudes necessary for almost every occupation are given in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 1965, If your school 
does not have this standard reference volume, check with 
your public library or your local high school counselor. > 



Ask each student to: 

1 . Estimate his or her own aptitude in each of 
the areas listed in the table. CFor estimation 
purposes, an appropriate scale might be: none; 
low; average; above average; high J 

2. List school subjects or activities that develop 
these abilities. 

3. Have a parent or other adult estimate the 
required amount of each of the aptitudes 
necessary in his or her job. 

4. Look up the estimated requirements for one or 
more specific occupations in which the student 
is interested. (The teacher, school counselor. 

or librarian should introduce the Dictionary 
ofOcKMpational Titles, and explain its 
organi74ition and use. i 



Students should lie aware that aptitudes or abilities 
are only one dimension of this process. Discuss other 
dimensions, which include vi^lues, personality factors, 
interests, working conditions, economic factors, and train- 
ing requirements. Encourage discussion of the similarities 
and differences that students discover among the occupa- 
tionsthey investigate^ 
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Description 

Sotvs8 pratMems using worcm, 
mimbers. and drawii^s 



Aptitude 



Qenerai Learning 



Understands written worite and 
and the mearangs of 

words 



Verbal Aptitude 



Sorves protNems requiring 
acMlng. subtractii^. 
muttiplying, ami c«v*dtng 
quickly and accuratefy 



Numerical Aptitude 



Knows h^w an obiect would 
look froiii a drawing of It, and Is 
able to see how the parts fit 
t<H»sther 



Spatial Reasoning 



Ability to see how objects that 
look alike are different In 
shBpe, shading, color, etc. 

Can pick out errors In written 
material and find small 
differences between prints 
words quickly 



Form Perception 



Clerical Perception 



Uses eyes and hands togaher 
and makes quick, correct 
moves with the hands and 
fingers 



Motor Coordination 



Uses the fingers quickly and 
accurately to handle small 
tools or to put together or take 
apart small oblects 



Finger Dexterity 



Uses both hands and arms to 
handle oblects quickly and 
correctly: can pick up objects 
and put th»n in a definite place 
quickly 



Manual Dexterity 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



Use the classification of abilities as a way of analyzing 
the skills develq)ed in the various subject areas, Usiog 
the Dictionary of Occupational TitLs, relate these skills to 
career fields, showing how the classification of curriculum 
areas and school activities leads to ways of classifying 
occupations on the basis of ability. Discuss how success in 
certain school activities and I^sons might serve as clues 
to an individuaPs abilities in certain career areas. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 
ORGANIZING WORK 

IN THE COMMUNITY, Look at the different ways work 
is organisced in your community to make it easier for 
pec^le to find information* goods« and services that they 
need. City directories, teleplwne books, want ads, employ, 
ment service records, and business and employee organiza- 
tions all have different ways of classifying. Have students 
look at various examples and locate specific kinds of infor- 
mation. TTien have than develop their own directory for 
students, ("A Directory of Goods and Services for Fifth 
Graders/' t After listing all the goods and services that 
are important to pre-teens, students could develop their 
own classification system. (Ability of workers, services lo 
youth, proximity, value or cost to the consumer, people- 
ideas-things continuum, eto Encourage students to 
develop their own classifications, based on what is impor- 
tant to them. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

ABIUTIESOF 

FAMOUS PEOPLE. Have students read biographies of 
famous people, focusing attention on the special abilities 
that influenced the life of each subject. Short oral rqwrts 
are a good way to compare findings. (This activity is an 
appropriate place to introduce criteria for evaluating bio- 
graphies. Topics might include: the difference between 
factual and fictional biography; the author*s qualifications 
and sources of information; whether or not the book d^icts a 
well-rounded human being with both strengths and weak- 
nesses: and the book's theme as it emerges from the 
• author's selection and organization of facts. » 

This activity could also serve as the basis for a field 
trip to the school library to see how the librarian uses a 
classification system to organize the library. Discuss how 
confusing the library would be if no ctasstficdtion system 
existed. 
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SCIENCfi 

SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION. Give groups of students 
a list of twenty animals, and ask them to arrange the 
animals into four or five categories. Ask them to group the 
animals according to any criteria that they might want to 
establish. Groups might then ccwnpare the results to see 
the different ways that the lists of animals can be classi- 
fied. Next look at the scientific classifications that already 
exist (animal taxonomy ^ and compare to the students* 
lists. Discuss how the ability to classif^^ s^e^ as a tool 
for scientists, how work in the scientific fields is organized 
and classified, and how classification can be used as a tool 
for looking at the world of work. 



ART 

ARTISTIC CLASSIFICATIONS. Have students discuss 
how art works are classified. (Renaissance, impressionist, 
modern, realistic, abstract, etc.) Students may want to 
visit an art exhibit, a loral art museum, or review slides, 
films, and pictures of paintings, to look at the similarities 
and differences of artistic styles. They might also discuss 
how the various art media are grouped (Oil painting, 
sculpture, pottery, etc.) Give students an opportunity to 
use different media. (Macrame; weaving: pottery; mosa- 
ics fi^m macaroni, beans, or se^; painting; wire sculp- 
ture; linoleum block prints. ) Students may wish to organ- 
ize their products (as well as those they could bring from * 
home) into an art exhibit for younger students, using 
their own system of classification to arrange the exhibit 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. Discuss with students: 

how a variety of criteria can be used for 
classifying any body of information; 

how classifying things helps students organize 
their thinking about them; 

he*v determining the similarities and 
differences of work roles can help students 
clarify their own abilitia»and interests; 

how the abilities required for jobs can be one 
way of organizing and classifying careers. 
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LEVEL TWO 



THINGS TO CONSIDER 



Why did the children think about jobs in the catego- 
ries of things, people, or ideas? What are the differences 
between these <»tegorie8? What were some of the indi<»- 
Uons that Margo. Mike, and Tish had different inter^ts 
and were good at different things? What are some difler- 
ences in the things that people do at their jobs? How do 
their abilities differ? What special abiliUes do you have? 
What work roles require abilities similar to yours? 



What special interests do workers in the diff««nt 
categories have? How do their interests differ? In what 
ways are they alike? What are you most inter^ted in? 
What occupations would let you pursue those interests? In 
what ways, other than abilities and interests, could work- 
ers be different? How could these differences lead to more 
ways to classify jobs? What are some of these other ways 
to classify jobs? {Location, level of responjability, educa- 
tion or skill required, personality of worker, etc.) How 
does the way you classify jobs depend on what information 
you need to know? 



What interests did the three young people have? 
How do you think they discovered those interesU? When 
did you see them using school activities and Idsure time 
activities to further develop their interests? What school 
or leisure activiUes interest you? How could those inter- 
ests help you make decisions about school and careers? 



Why do ym think that some pe<9le who are out of 
work don't know where to start looking for another job? 
What would you sug^? How could th^ organize thar 
thinking? Have each student make a list of occupations 
and then classify th«n in four eateries, based on a 
system of his or her choice. Have students explain their 
systems. Point out that people can look at occupations in 
many different ways, and that those differences have an 
impact on career choice. Such a list should be varied. For 
example: 



cook 


welder 


postn^istress/postmaster 


counselor 


housekeeper 


executive 


school patrol woman 


superintendent 


bsmeball player 


bus dnver 


fire fighter 


fashion designer 


salesperson 


social worker 


preacher 


lawyer 


hot dog vendor 


waiter/waitress 


tree surgeon 


rock n' roll stngei 


hair stylist 


carpenter 


mechanic 


secretary 



aippose ycu were Mr. O'Halloran. List on the board 
all the things you like about being an airline pilot. Next 
to each it«n write at least one othra- job that would give a 
similar satisfaction or use a similar ability. What jobs 
could you suggest to Mr. OUalloran that allowed him a 
tot of free time with his family? Permitted him to travel, 
move around outdoors, and not be confined to an office? 
Paid well? Required skill in operating complex machinery, 
equipment, etc.? Suppose you were a teacher ana your 
school closed. What other jobs could you think of that 
would use the same values, interests, and abilities as 
teaching? (Assist the students by talking about the rea- 
sons you enjoy your work as a teacher.) How can looking 
at work in the categories of interests, values, and abilities 
help you make choices? 

O 
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What were some of the considerations when the 
O'Hallorars' selected jobs for their father? Divide the 
class into teams of two students each. Have each student 
rank five jobs m the order he or she thinks would suit the 
partner and expl in why. Have the partner take the list 
and rank the jobs for himself or herself without seeing the 
first ranking. Have the class diwniss the differences. Why 
did you choose jobs for your friend that he or she didn't 
like? Why did he or she choMe jobs for you that you 
didn't like? Why do you think it would be difficult for you 
to classify someone as "the kind of person who could do x, 
y, or z"? Why would it be v«ry hard to choose an occupa- 
tion for someone else? For someone eise to choose an 
occupation for you? Why is it helpful to be able U> organ- 
ize your thoughts about work into categories? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Diacuss the ideti thai occupations can be classified by 
the worker s degree of involvement with things, ideas, or 
people. Divide the class into three groups, according to 
which of the following workers from the pr<^ram the 
students would most like to discuss: chemist; professor; or 
motorcycle driver. The groups should appoint one member 
to take notes. Ask each group to list as many occupations 
as possible that are simitar to the one they chose. 

Next, hand out discussion guides similar to the one 
sugg^ted below, and ask the groups to think about each 
occupation on the list in the same way. After a reasonable 
length of time, each group should report its observations 
to the entire class. Discuss similarities and diflf^nces, 

OI8Cif88iON«l»M 



WHAT tfo#s Oi0 



a. Goods 
tx ServJcm 



WHERE doM the 

pradiiMtfi* goods pr 
MnrtcM? 



b. Home— Profit-making 
company — ^(ol^rofil 
compai\^ 

c. In one location— Traveling 



WHEN dOM the 
ivortor pm^m thOM 
0MdtOff Mn^^m? 



a. During certain hours, then 
has no furth^ obligation 

b. Generally during certain 
hours but often w^rks 
h^rond this In order to 
accon^lish tasks 

c. Wbrklt^ hours vary 
according to time of year 

d. Often works on weekefKis, 
holidays, etc. 



a. Does special physical 
things (drive, run, build, 
play an In^rument. lift. sort, 
etc.) 



WHATspaotelifcito 
•IMtorlMrlobT 


b. 


Applies or deveUi^s special 
knowledge, mamematlcs, 
reading and wHtIng skills, 
etc. 


* 


c. 


Applies bo^h of the atwve 
kinds of sHfMs 




a. 


Home 




b. 


Bementary school 




c. 


High school 


HOWdMfhet^er 
ao^irif* ttiMS sidtf s? 


d. 


Education t>eyond filgh 
school 




e. 


On the Job 




f. 


Apprenticeship 




8> 


Study on his own 
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LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



PURPOSES: 



to demonstrate that there are many ways of 
looking at potential careers; 

to help students explore occupations by 
classifying them in terms of personality 
fectors, people-things-ideas, end educational 
or training requirements. 



WAYS OF LOOKING AT OCCUPATIONS 



Invite workers from four or more of the following 
occupational groups to visit the classroom on several con- 
secutive days: skilled trades (carpenter, plumbw, etc.); 
scientific or technical: artistic, musical or literary; educa- 
tional or social services; managerial or sales; office or 
clerical; ana careers in the out-of-doors. Before the first 
person arrivra, discuss with the class four ways of looking 
at occupations. (In terms of per«>nal preference for various 
kinds of work; people, things, ideas involvement; educa- 
tional or training requirements; and valu«». I These classi- 
fication Khemes are illustrated in Figures 1, 2, 3. and 4. 



Ask each visiting worker to describe briefly the job, 
and his or her co-workers. Then have each rate his or her 
job according to the four classifications. (Using the board 
or a transparency, reproduce Figures 1, 2, 3. and 4. > 

After all the workers have made their presentations, 
have students discuss individual preferenceis for specific 
types of work, based on their own assessments of the 
personality factors, values, desire for working with things, 
people, or ideas, and interest in the necessary education or 
training. 
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fsMvrt o»iHW»Hn9. «i«r8|»eutlc rpte; Intwperaonal 
•UltB. ve^ (MBk sodaiiy anw^ 
















mate »ie Wtwiutf wwii9»<rf ««««»*««^ 








ii^ifg «ritN^^wit tioik it^flK <ww 
MiMo^TMieR tn tttiilio or 

fliidt «A«oi«i; attw^ to MT^m^ 








•kitted write, and fr«<tw;i»fia^td^ 








Oirt^ OoOi'iT 

tkj tfjjim nijMk ^'tlulllan ttmt ImfOhfii illtWltflflf <ilfftittoni BttfO Of 110 

omtfKramom to offfw; a^^tiir#, forottry witaW^ 






1 





% of Ttma lmo»r«d WWi 


IDEAS 




PEOPLE 




THINGS 





Elementary School 
Junror High School 
High School 

Vocattofial or Technical School 
Junior CoUege 
Correspondence School 
College or Univemtty 
Apprenticeship 
On-the-Job Training 
Graduate School 
Others 




l^^^tion — (near home, urban, coastal, inland, frequently 
changing location, constant travel, etc.) 


Very 

ffiq»orl8nt 


Somewhat 
tmportarl 


Betafhfely 
Unifi^iortafit 








teifure Time— a lot of vacations or tree time, demands work or 
planning beyond regular work hours, work shifts with changing 
hours, seasonal, etc ) 








Authority — (whether or not you are on your own to make 
decisions directing the work of others, etc i 








Working with other p^le or wiping afone 








Job Security 








Pay 
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SUBJECT AClWmES 



SCIENCE 

USING SCIENTIFIC 

TECHNIQUES. Have students, working individually or in 
grmii». plan and execute simple experiments u^ng sden- 
tific techniques. (Hypothesise. (^)sm^e. classify, quantify, 
control variables, and interpr^ data.) Hie experimental 
question^ the materials used» the procedure, the results, 
and the conclusion can be lettered neatly and mounted on 
poster boards for display at a ''Science Fair.'* Emf^^ze 
the parallels between this kind of activity and the work 
performed in "investigative** occupations. (Chemist, medi- 
cal technologist, electrical engimer or technician, experi- 
mental paycholc^ist, etc. ) 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

USING WORDS 

TO PERSUADE. Verbal skills are necessary in occupa- 
tions involving persuasion, leadership, and selling* (Real 
estate salesperson, lawyer, labor negotiator, insurance 
investigator, car salesman, gas station manager, politi- 
cian, etc. ^ Have students d«tnonstrate such skills through 
short persuasive speeches on controversial topics. Sample 
topics might include: 



Girls should (should mrtJ be allowed to play little 
league baseball; 



Mothers should (should not) work outside the home; 
Good spelling is (is not ^ important for success in life; 



Teachers should ^should not^ send misbehaving stu- 
dents to the principal; 

Basketball is (is not ) a better sport than baseball; 

All students should (should not ) be required to take 
home economics. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
FINDING AND 

ORGANIZING FACTS. Have each student choose a peo* 
ple<iriented (serviceK)riented) occupation for study. TWa 
eatery would include such wwk roles as re^urant host 
or hostess, h^lth or social woriw, tencfaer, cmmsdor, 
a>ach, physical therapist, minister, etc. Using library 
resources and personal intwviews, have each student pre- 
pare a researdi report on his or her chosen occupation. 
These reports should emphasiae the abilities, intemta, 
training, p^wnality factors and values that lead to suc- 
cess in that particular occupation. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WORK REQUIRING 

PHYSICAL SKILLS. Mai^y occupations require physical 
activity of various kinds and/or wwk in the out-ofnloora. 
Have the studrats n»»arch such an occupation to cteter- 
mine physical skills, training, working conditions, He. 
Have students role-play their occupations to illustrate the 
physical skills involved in eadi. Indents could diauss 
how they might develop or pwfoct the necessary skills for 
such work through a program of physical fitnem. Have 
students consider health and physical ben^ts of osirews 
reqmring physical ex^ion. 

ARTANDMUaC 

ARTISTIC AND 

MUSICAL CAREERS. Invite to class guest ^leakers fixmi 
the conmiunity who make their living through music or 
art. (Professional musicians, music tubers, commercial 
artists, cartoonists, clothing darign^, decorating, archi- 
tects, etc.) Have the sprakers bring examples of the work 
they do. Discuss the skills and training necessary for each 
career, and the personality foctors involved. 

ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMjMARY. Discuss with students: 

the diffierent ways tHaw the world of work can 
be classified; 

how people and work roles rarely fit in a 
single cat^story, and usually there are several 
categories involved; 

how classifying can be used to relate 
individuals to their environment as well as to 
organize information; 

how workers relate to their careers thrcmgh 
several lypes of classifications. 
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LESSON THEME: 



INTERDEPENDENC Y OF WORKERS 

LESSON GOAL: 

To help students imderstand how workers depend on each other 
to meet their physical, social, and p^chologi<»I needs, and to 
he^> them increase the effectiveness of their interdependent 
relationships. 



BEF(»^ THE PROGRAM 

Finrt, ask tta^nste to Ust several things tbi^ can do that do aot require way iutp or 
c o op OT t tow ftw othars. WBKt, aA tiwrn to Kit ity»ttl 

or oooperatkni. Third, students to U«t aomo d&ingt tl^t can only be wvnwpHriwd tyr 

two gf motre ffffH ff fftff hel ^B g eadb other. 

Th«moomi<^thefi>Uowing(i««etion8: 

• What is di^«nt about the three kinds ofaetiiritiflgHsted above? 

• Can ynn ranamliflr a tfaitft yim aanM turrn* tmftfrfrg all ly 

jmnaeU; Imt iaatsad chote to wwrk iiitit otii^ 
idlholiiertf? 

• Are thare things that the m«nbavof5noor&mibrd^;)6nd on to <to? WW 
arett^ 

• What are atnne ways jrottdqiend on moaaba^ of your fiunily? 

• What are sam«iir^ Bombers ofyimr&milyoot^erate to get something 

• Do you have ap^ «4iQ dspeaia on you? In what 



THE PROGRAM 

People need peofdo— from the split-seoond teamwork of trapeae artists, to the cars and 
ssffitort of one friend &r another. This docun w ut ar y dwvro aaaafim of positive dttxmdimt 
and interd^Kodent r^ationshipa in work and Insure activities. 

Opening on the outstretched hands of trapeze artists, the program iarveys a variety of 
situations when people need other people. A hi|^ school &otbaU team provides a fiuntUar 
easample of the need to work U^ther to aocompliah a goal. The same teamwork apidies to 
tl» Uneswork«' s q greent . wte« wwrkers are intadqpaHbnt net oi^ to gi^ tlw jolb dm 
but also for each other's safety. 

To demonstrate how people dqmid on otim- pec^e &r amrti<HiaI aiui sodal raasom, 
tiie final scenes show how a blind five-year«ld depesods 

ami mtf^wt fkA thiB is an esK^r^Ie of IntmtfcymiHmiy bacaua^ tbe sdgiitad child 
gains corxBieskce tbroiti^ h» rola as a tesaim, a hetp^, and a ftiend« 
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PURPOSES 



Level Ctes 



ands*8taiia thai tlfesre are vaiyingdegraes 

« 

wrolgntond how weartoig with o&eni 
lie^ to naet wrtcdn phgritel, OBOtlMial, 
aadfoetelseedi; 

ttitdar^tflwl how weAing togrtbgr 
ffifi^ tniit ana the aUli^ to talte 



Level Two 



Ai a iwiU of tihd tosMsw fltodoDStv shookd: 

086 how ti^lr own characteristics 
inftieiiop tlie wUUngnaas of otlws to 

ba able to dttcribe tha respons^litto one 
has toward the people who isspend on him 
or her; 

understand that (kpendenoe 81^ 
ind^eotoia ara raiathra tenaa that 
i^ly to tlia indhrldnal aooordtiiff to <me'8 
tr^oea, aMHtiaa, and efa mmatanrw . 



Level One 

1. What aroaginaaagwifeeaf &^ ci rfffliep pad iadepM^^ 
tl^ ymi am ia tte welbii afaoat <lto fiwthall piayv^ fak 
feaaBetioaatortttolfagiqyaracayggyaigtfttmaptoa 

Bim to bdos«ii« to fi gfo^ raihcr «haa «s^i« 
aflfectii^ipeaA«i», ^ 9 y ffi^ ' » t 'M^h»^« ^^^ 

2. Hoirmthef^hQ9rdepeoM<»^<^^n» 

tididi ^ v^ttoiB^ «ea «atttr^ a depeadail oitt? 
What po^leben^ooaJd the gWiaoi^? 

3. BBw^irtlMrimvia^epead^titothieepe^i^a-^ 

fOttlHaHteek. the Mae^eraM^ e&i 

tibqr aeaied^ Cms ^ tiiiiilK ef a tisaa wlMB 

4. Witt»gm9f4oyoisliela^to^^9«aeMagof 

ommidty tiiatli^B»el Oiaiiae&^etteirtf? Vbataie 
iiaBaeaaan^efa«ri»e«itoh«^«t^^ (SaawlQOf) 
LevdTwD 

t WhiApegtoBtey»p!Bagie» w.^Mt^ q pa nfe^ 
Ite fltoil fiiidipanMr b tt^Mriyetolto totallr 
iadiVaidaat^IawhalvaQmMNij^lMnaiagmore 
iadflpe^oil aa jroa W yni evvr he 

oanqpMy finsa to da^oayott 

2. WlQr did thapaq^iatiiaviin^ma give up eome of their 
fifoadiSB? WIqt do jroa asvpeie thigr i^nea to do thai? la 
^t ways do yon need other peof^? In what ways trill 
yea need to «wk witii other paoi^ avea iBffiPe as fon svi 
(dder? 

3. What ia it aboat a peratm that, matas yon think yott cap 
dgpemi on him <gter? What id?Bracteriatift9 do yon think 
ywi have that migftt mwoorage your friCTi<fe to count on 
yro? How can yoar aetiona infisanoe ham (rtherg &ei 
about working wi^yru? 

4. WbatiBakeapeo|iIagf»dIeaM?WbiiIdyoawanttobea 
leader? Why or why not? a>w are good l^<ter8 or 
teaeheni depeadeat on the people thif work with? Why 
are good team niemben joBtW isavortaBt aa good 
leadero?(8eepa^l02) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSm 



What are some examples of dependei^ and inde- 
pendence that you saw in the section about the football 
plasrer? How would you feel in the same situation? What 
examples of independence and d^ndence did you see in 
the Hnesworker scene? In what ways are some of the 
needs the same in both instaiKes? In addition to the social 
and emotional needs satisfied by team play, what other 
raeds can mch leisure activities satisfy? What needs can 
work act i«ri ties satisfy? 

How was the blind boy dependent on the olda- girl? 
Do you think their relationship was entirely a d^ndent 
one? What possible benefits could the girl have received? 
Can you think of a time when someone has needed you 
and depended on you? How did that make you feel? Why 
is it important to be able to trust those you work with? 
list on the board things you do to let other people know 
that th^ can trust you. 

How did ^he three main characters — the quarterback, 
the linesperson, and the young gir! — work with others to 
accomplish their goals? How did working with others 
enable them to do what th^ liked? What groups do you 
belong to that give you a personal feeling of success? How 
can participating in groups and working with others make 
you fee! important? 

What kinds of jobs do people do that give them 
opportunities to help others? How do people who have jobs 
like postmen, mechanics, highway workers, and policmen 
help others? >Vhat organizations exist in your community 
that help meet the needs of others ^work, civic, educa- 
tional, religious^ political, social I? How can workers* 
organizations like unions help m^t their manbers* eco- 
nomic and personal needs? How does belonging to a group 
affect a person s independence, dependence, and interde- 
pendence? 

Did you see examples in the program of people 
receiving instructions? What does being able to take 
instructions have to do with working with others? How 
can not being able to take instructions affect your worth 
m a team member? What do you think would have hap- 
pened to the people in the program if the> had been 
unwilling or unable to follow instructions from ethers? 

Who in the program was the most dependent on 
others? Why? In what ways was that person trying to 
increase his or her independence? How could you find 
ways of becoming more independent? Imagine yourself to 
be twenty-one years old. In what ways will you be inde- 
I^ndent? In what ways will you still be dq>endent on 
^ others? 
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SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Have students bring a product to sdiool that is manu- 
factured locally. Trace the prcwJuct from the raw materials 
through the manufacturer or ptoceBSor to the retail clerk. 
Draw a chart on the board to show all the people who 
have handled either the raw materials or the product 
itself in order to make available to customers. (DonH 
forget the container J Decide which of these people are 
independent, dependent, and interdependent in relation to 
the others in the diagram. Contrast this with how the 
same pnwiuct might have been produced, distributed, and 
sold a number of years ago. Point out that the number of 
interdependent relationnhips has increased because of 
technolc^. (Milk would be a good example. ) 

Students might also want to walk through the sdux>l 
asking school workers the questions, **Do you depend on 
other people so that you can do a good job? Hoh*^*' Stu- 
dents could report to Uie class by drawing on the board a 
diagram with arrows showing the interdependent relation- 
ships. 




LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



The purp<w^? of thin activity is to demonstrate the interde- 
pendency of wcjrkers. 

ASSEMBLY LINE PRODUCTION (three sessions) 

Have the students: 

L t FIRST SESSION^ Determine what product the 
class could manufacture that they might use themselves 
or that could be used by others, iFor example, bean bag 
games, primary grade furniture, aprons, floor pillows, post- 
ers, bags of candy, cookies, bird feeders, etc. > 

2. Have students list and assemble the materials. 

3. List on the board the jobs available in the produc- 
tion pnK'ess. Divide students into small groups of three or 
four and have each group select its task on the production 
line. Ask each group to name a leader. 

4. With T X r> cards at each work station describing 
the task, place gn)ups according to their job selections. 
Begin production with the raw materials station and con- 
tinue until se\*eral products are off the assembly line. 

5. Deliver the finished products to the designated user 
and st*t the production quota for the following day. 

6. I SECOND SESSION > Repeat the production steps 
and encourage the students to discuss their feelings about 
working together and their pride in the finished product. 
If possible, provide reinforcement from the user to stimu- 
late enthusiasm for the third and last day of production. 
Set the quota for the final day and notify the consumer of 
the quantity planned 

7 (THIRD SESSION^ Without telling the entire pro- 
duction a^mpany. reassign one group of workers (either an 
entire work .«itati<m or a few work leaders from different 
work !*tations> to the library or to anothei* task outside 
the classnK)m. Announce to the class that some workers 
are absent. However, because the production quota has 
been set and promised U) the consumer, the work must go 
on in spite of worker absenteeism. Continue production 
until the quota is met. 
O 
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8. Bring absent workers back to class and call a class 
meetii^ to discuss the effect of al^iKre on the assembly 
line. Discussion might center on such points as: 

how the absence of workers affected the 
production schedule; 

how the al^nce of workers affected group 
structure end dynamics; 

how the group felt toward the absentees; 

how the expa-ienoe demonstrated 
in terdependency of workers; 

how the iiiterdependeticy of the classroom 
manufacturing situation is like other 
tasks within and without the school; 

how working with otiiers meets social and 
emotional needs. 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



subject activities as th^ relate to the various 
phases of production- For example: the proj ct will use 
math for measuring, cost accounting, and estimating 
material needs: language arts for writing job descriptions; 
social studies for the organization and management of 
production; and science for the use of tools, technology, 
and mixture of materials. 



In addition the Sul^ect Activities, Level Two, of 
Treasure Hunt offer fdrther suggastioiis that 
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LEVEL TWO 

THINGS TO CONSIDER 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Which ptTsmn in the program was the most depend- 
ent on others'> The miwt independent? What was the dif- 
fereni-e? How was the hlind boy becomin*i more independ- 
ent ! Will he ever totally independent? In whjit ways 
are you bt\t>ming more independent as you ^et older? 
What eould you do to increase your independena>? Have 
you ever wished you were an adult so that no one could 
tell you what to do? How realiHtic is that wish? Will 
you ever be wmpletely frw tt> d«> just as you like? Whv? 



In what ways did the ptH)ple in the program give up 
«>me of their freedom? Why d<» you suppose they chose to 
do that? What did they need that they amid get by 
working with others? In what ways do you need other 
people? In what ways will you need to work with people 
evfn m<»re as you get older? 



ACTIVITY 1. Ask the students to list the pet^le in the 
pn^ram who are dependent on others. Write some of their 
reasons on the board. Indicate which reasons for depend- 
ency are caused by a lack of skills. Which reasons are 
related to circumstances beyond the individual's contrt)!? 
Which reasons have to do with values (things that are 
•mportant to people) that they would not want to change? 
How do skills, values, and circumstances influence inde^ 
pendence and self^ontrol? Which factors are easiest to 
change? Which are the m<»t difficult? Why? 



ACTIVITY 2. Invitf s^'meone from your community who is 
relatively independent io visit your class. How did he or 
sht gain that degree of independence? What decisions had 
to be made? What circumstances had to be overcome' 
What skills had to be learned? 



Name a person in the pn>gram who had a leadership 
n»le. What makes that person a g(M>d leader? Would vou 
want t<. have a job like that? Why? Why not? How are 
gtNid leaders or teachers depn^ndent on the people they 
work with? Why are gcKid leaders just as important as 
gof»d team members? What chances do you have to practice 
b«'in« a good leader? H<fw did the quarterback s behavior 
afftvt his team? Would you sny that the team needed him? 
Why were they willing to depend on him? Whv was the 
blind b<»y willing to trust his friend? What is it aUml a 
pvr^vm that makes yt.u think you can depend on him or 
her? List the characteri.stii-s you think you have that 
nuqht encourfge your friends to anint on you. 



What if the older girl had led the blind lx>y into a 
mud puddle? What if the quarterback had skippk prac- 
tice a lot? How can a p<'rson s actions influence how others 
ftvl about working with him or her? Who in the program 
had the most responsibility' Why? What responsibilities 
did the quarterback have to the team? What res^)n.sibitity 
did the older girl have lo the blind boy? How does having 
others depend on you tmT«'iis<' your responsibilities'* What 
r«'.-4poiisibihtie.s have y<Hi had lately because s<imelx»dy 
counn-d «»n you for something? Think of the la.st time you 
were part of a group in sch(K»l. at home, or in your 
community. How did y<iu contribute to thi- group? How 
did you dep»'nd on others in the group? How do you feel 
when oth«'rs ntt'd vou? 
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ACTIVITY 3. Invite a representative from a vocational 
rehabilitation agency to visit the class. Ask your guest to 
discuss why some dependent people, like the blind boy in 
the pn>gram, gain greater independence and pursue suc^ 
cessful careers while others remain relatively dependent 
all their lives. 



ACTIVITY 4. Divide the class into groups of five to play 
the cw)peratM>n game described below, or have one or two 
groups of five play with the rest of the class acting as 
observers. After the game ask the students to describe 
their experiences. Such questions as thest> may serve as 
starters: 

How did it feel to depend on others for the 
solution to your puzzle? 

What is it like to have to give away your puzxle 
parts to help someone else? 

Did you fee) ignored when no one noticed your 
pn»blem? 

What action on your part products! the best 
results? The worst rt*sults? 

How is this game like solving a math problem in 
a small group or working with a crew on a 
construction site? 
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THE C0OFBRA1K»( GAME 



Set of squares and instruction sheet for each 
five participants 

Table for each five participants 

Stif^ paper 

Envelope 

Procedure 

1. Before ^^ass, prepare a puzzle • t for 
every five student* who will want lo par- 
tictpaie. <See directions below.) 

2. Begin by asking what cooperation 
means. 

List on the board some of the require- 
ments for cooperation with a group. 
Examples: Everyone has to understand the 
situation. 

Everyone needs to believe 
that he can help* 
Instructions need to be clear. 
Everyone must a>nsider the 
other people involved as well 
as himself 
Describe the activity as a puzzle that can 
only be solved by using coop«^tion. 

3. Divide the class into groups of five, and 
seat each group at a table equipped with 
a set of envelopes. Tell the players they 
may choose an envelope but may not 
open it until given a signal. 

4. Explain the following instructions, and 
then read aloud the rules. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Each player has an envelope containing 
pieces for forming squares. At a signah 
everyone opens his envelope. The five 
people at each table begin trying to 
make five squares of equal size. The 
game is not complete until everyone has 
before htm a perfect square and all the 
squares are the same size. 

RULES 

No player may speak. 

No player may ask for a card or in any 

way signal that he wants one. 

Players may give cirdB to other players. 

Monitors may not speak to or signal 

players. 

5. Give the signal to open the envelopes. 

6. When all or most of the groups have 
finished, call time and discuss the eotpe- 
rience. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PUZZLE 
PREPARi\TION 

A puzzle set consists of five envelopes, 
each containing three pieces of stiff 
paper cut into distinctive shapes. 
When properly arranged, the pieces 
will form five 6" x 6" squares. Tliere 
are other poi^ible combinations which 
will form one or two squares; but only 
one arrangement will make five 
squares of equal size, as shown in the 
diagrams below. 

DIRECTIONS 

Number the five envelopes from 1 
through 5, Draw the five 6" squares 
and their divisions. Lightly pencil in 
the small letters as noted below. Cut 
out square. Cut the fifteen pieces and 
separate into five groups, each to be 
placed in an envelope, as follows: 

1. e,h,i 

2. a,a,a 

3. c,d,f 

4. b^J 
6. a,c,f 

Erai^ penciled letter and replace with 
inked numbers showing in whidi enve- 
lope the pieces belong. Place puzzle 
pieces in enve}(q>ea 




^~3'' " — * 



Source: This game was reprinted cour- 
tesy of NTL Institute* Arlington. Vir- 
ginia. 
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LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



The purpose of this activity is lo help student* experience 
mei'ting the needs of others. 

THE PROJECT 

In small groups or us a class, students could suggest 
and carr>' out activitj.-s designed to meet the psychological 
or physical needs of the elderly, the handicapped, or other 
n-lativety dependent people. Shopping trips, food baskets, 
entertainment, Hower arrangements, or other gift ideas are 
all good pcwstbilities. 



SUBJECT ACTIVmES 



how young people might help meet wcial 
needs; 



the rewards, pr^ures, and disappomtments 
of a career in Mdai wwk; 

other kinds of careers that deal with helping 
people; 



preparation and personal characteristics 
necea&ary for careers in the helping 
professions. 



MATHEMATICS 

COMPUTATION, COMPARATIV E ANALYSIS. 
PROBLEM SOLVING. Tlirough math problems students 
can examine the difficulties of meeting physical needs 
when one is unable to work or is retired and living on a 
fixed income. Compute the cost of food, clothing, and shel^ 
ter. and consider how these costs affect the standard of 
living of the elderly or handicapped. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

CREATIVE WRITING. Students might portray the needs 
of dependent persons as they perceive them through 
poems, first person short stories, newspaper articles, let- 
ters to the editor, radio plays and documentaries. Reports 
taken from the newspapers and television, as well as 
examples from literature, could be used to show how writ- 
ers and journalists have tried to mak^ the public aware of 
these Iiuman needs. 



SCIENCE 

ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY. Consider how discoveries in 
medicine and technolt^ have lengthened life expectancy, 
decreased the number of unskilled jol», and in other ways 
contributed to dependency. TTten have students consider 
how techm>logy has contributed to independmcy in certain 
work roles-— for example, housekeeper— by developing 
machines to replace manual labor and increasing the 
mobility of the handicapped. A **pro and con" chart might 
he drawn up in response to the question, **Has technology 
increased the independence of people?** with pictorial 
examples representing both the positive and negative 
i nfluem^ of tech nolqf^y. 



ARTANDBfUSEC 

HaTORTADM SHUT-INS. Crafts, fbwer decorations, and 
musical performances could serve as entertainment proi* 
ects for shutting. Students might learn rug-making, 
macrame, or other crafts that they could teach. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

SOCIAL AGENCIES. Invite a r^resentative of an agency 
that provides public assistance to the unemployed, the 
elderly, or the handicapped to speak to the class. Ask the 
person to discuss: 

what .society d<H*s in help those who cannot 
help themselves; 

the extent of the ability of social agencies to 
meet all personal needs (food, clothing, 
shelter, security, physical care, !ove, 
inteticKTtual stimulation, etc.); 
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ALL SUBJBCT AREAS 

SUMMARY. In a class meeting students might share 
their experiences in working with people who needed 
them, ^jecifically, they should consider: 

what needs they fulfilled for others; 

how they satisfied some of thdr own needs; 

how the needs they were meeting for others 
are like their own needs; 

what they l^med about themselves from 
thair raperiences. 



LESSON THEME: 



HUMAN DIGNITY 



LESSON GOAL: 

To help students discover that dignity is found in the individual, 
not the job, and that any honest worker, regardless of the job he 
does, contributes to society in a way that benefits us all 



BEFORE THE PROGRAM 



Help students to understaml the ooncept of dignity Igr havit^ Qmn eontrast «Kpflsieawes 
which nui& them fyti pzoad of tlumsdves with those in whi«h tW ^t a faws of d^snity. 
Aftw several responses, help stiu&mts begin to define dignity by exploring their own 
iUuAratioi». tl^ to tiy to Ond new nwanin^ 6r dignity aiui pride as ibtv wateh 
Our Own Two Hands. 

If the dasB feels that they ab«a > r Know what the words pride and dignity mean, ask 
them to make a Urt of tlm wwic - < in tb^ onanmunity tiMy oonsi^ to be rfi ji^in^ 
Besi^ meh, sok them to Hrt eacu. wmrker's aimroe of prUe ami dignity. Ask tibem to 
watch Our Own Two Hands to look fin- new ideas about what gives peof^ a sense of pritte 
and dignity. 



THE PROGRAM 



Pigs get dirty, and nmnii% a fag ferm can be hard, dirty work. The animals must be 
fed and washed, the pens cleaned, and the fields fertilised and cultivated. In Our Own Two 
Hands the Holland femily, who raise pigs in Chesapeake, Virginia, illustrate that a 
femily working tt^ther can derive a great deal of pride and satis&ction from their work 
— dignified worlt. 



Hie program U^ns with children on a sdKwl bus making feces at the soMil of 
fertilizer beii« i^Krayed at the Hollamb' ferm. In epite of their dasanates' derii^m, Pat<y 
and Jimmy begin immediately to do their share of the work. The two children are very 
much a part of the ferm routina In feet, the ferm's suooass depesuis hea^Iy on Pfttty and 
Jimmy. "I <km't think we could make it witlmit the kids dcin^ thdr part,** Mrs. 
Holland explains. DfAitg th^r part'* bsoomes a life and death matter m the final seene, 
when Jhnmy and Patty h^ a sow deiiv& fiwrteoi pigleta. 

Throughout the fihn, the femily talks about their pride in the larm they've built, the 
quality of the pigs they raise, the achiev«nents of the children, and the cloaenett the 
femily feels because th^ work together. Raising pigs may be hard, dirty work, but it is 
also voy dignified work. The HbllandB inove that 
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PURPOSDBS 

Level One 

Asaresult ofthistesaoxu ^<teot8ahottld: 



recogniae that dignity can come finom a 
vari^ of muTMs; 

umfarstaml bow their respect 6sr(Mms 
relates to thetr own sroaeof dignity and 

w<Mtb; 

reoDgniase that dignity remits num ftvan 
how an individual fealB ituA^ than from 
what others think; 

utuifirstand hcfw work can give dignity to 
an individual; 

uiMi^rstand that pride can cc»ne fitan 
being able to recognise your own 



Level Two 



Aa a result of this lesson* rtudents should: 



uicMterstand Iw tMr feelii^s of dignity 
can opme torn work; 

understand I^w th^ can contribute 
toward 8iK>th»r*s feeling of dignity; 

realize that tbeir respect for otba^ 
und^lies thmr own feelings of dignity, 
and that in turn, digni^ commands 
req)ect from others. 



KEY QUESTIONS 



Levdi One 

1. How does the Hollattd femily fiael about the warit they 
do? Is tl^ work dfgnififid? Why? nOnk of a tioid when 
you Mt protsd of imondt What iraro tbo reasons 

you Mt imwd of yourself? 

2. Suiqxwe no one ev«r warned to raise pigs or live on a 
form wtffking with animals. What would happen? How 
in^ortant is their work to ii8(f 

3. How do suppose the children on the bu» made Fattjr 
and Jimmy fiaei? Bas anyot^ ever matte ftm of you fin- 
something ysM did? How di^ you 

4. TMnk about the )Uistw«e^ or so. What sii^Ie thing did 
you do wall? How do you know ycm did it well? Bow did 
(rthers reward ycm? How cid you reward yoursdf? 
(Seepage 108) 

Level Two 

1. How ^ the &mily's Skills and wiUingneas to work 
beooms a life (v death maltor in the some? How do 
you gofpne Jimmy Mt wh&x the piglets were being 
bom? 

2. To arane pe<^Ie being dignified ro^ms having the respect 
of otlMT peqple, ixdiile to other pec^le dignity metms b8ii« 
proud of the work you da What do ytm thiiik dignity 
means to the Holland &mi](r? What does dignity mean to 
you? 

3. What are the things that make you feel im)ud? How can 
some petals he pnvud of tisonselves asui have dignity in 
iq;)itedrthe fiMt that otiwrs mi^it not truat them with 

4. What did you think about pig &musm he&re you saw iha 
program? What do you think about them now? How can 
yaa k»k finr dignity in othmi* in spite of outward 
appearances? (Seepage 110) 
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LEVEL ONE 



THINGS TO CONSIDER cs'^^'^^ 



How dws the HoUand fumily feel alxtut the work 
the>' do? How do you know that they think their work is 
important? Wou!d you say that the familv takes pride in 
their work? Why? U their work dignified?' Think of a time 
when you feit -ery pn.ud of yourself for something vou d 
done. Writ*' it dcwn on paper. Under it list the reasons 
you felt proud of yourself Put a check by the reast)ni* vou 
thmk Jimmy would ihei-k if he made a list. Share your 
list with the ci,i>s How m;iny different reasons did stu- 
dents Hive for feeling pniud of them.>*lve*i? 



What skills are involved in the work of the Holland 
family? What cummttments of time and effort do they 
have to make to d«» their work? Suppose no <»ne ever 
want»«d to raise pigs or live on a farm working with 
animal.«i. What would happen? How important i^ iheir 
w<.rk to us? What other workers can you think of that we 
can't do without? How do you suppose the Holland family 
feels, knowing that peopk- need their work in order to 
survive and live a g«>od life? 



The children «in the Kis made fun of Patty and 
Jimmy because their farm .smelled hid. What do you think 
of that? Would you ct)nsider somwme who makes fun of 
i>th.Ts t(. be dignified? Why? How do vou suppose the 
children made Patty and Jimmy feel? Has any<me ever 
made fun of you for .something you did? H<m- did you feel? 
Why do you suppo.se F'atty and Jimmy maintained their 
dignity in spite of thnr classmates? How do you know 
tnat Patty and Jmimy were proud of their skills and hard 
w<»rk? Did their sense of pride come from their classmates 
or from themst»Iv<.s and fheir family? What doej- how you 
feel about ymirself and y«»ur Work as a student have to do 
with your own sense of pride and d.gnrty? How does your 
oun dignity depi'nd on your lesfuvt for others? 



Think about the last wet-k or so. What .single thing 
did you do weir.' fMake a friend feel Mter. help a parent 
or other adult with chores, ammiplish a difTicult .school 
assignment, etc How did you know that vou did it well? 
How did others reward yoti? He.w did you reward your- 
seJfV What muld you s;iy to yourself to "pat your.st'if on 
the hitK"? Why is it important to recognize ytiur own 
achtovements? (Help students understand how being 
aware of your ow n successes helps develop pride and dig- 
nity; that even ^smail day-to-day achievements can be a 
s<»urce<d' pride i 
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SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Divide students into groups of iivp. Present them with 
a problem lor have them develop their own< to illustrate 
the ccmtribution of various workers. For exjimple 



W« are faced with ttw ta«k of buttmag and oMrattno 
•n elenwnttrr *chool on a piaca of (and that tias iwan 
donrtad to tha town. We can ima werttera from |uat «ve 
dJWarent oecu|»a«ona ftor botti itia Imttdtaig and ttia 
operMon of ttta tcftoei. Wtiat five occt^ationa wetrtd l»a 
needed mwt? After ten mfiwto* fiave tfio groust retmtt 
to the etaaa and defend ttteir (^wicesL At a claw m 
^lar flcfKMl wofkera wtw were net con^lered eaaanfial. 
Wlwt cofdribtdfon do tliey m^e to tfie tctMol? Kow doea 
»»lf being at Hie actioof add to Itt auceeaalW operal.on? 



Similar problems for the groups indudi'. a wagon train of 
twenty pumeers deciding what workers are needed in their 
new town, a meeting to decide which twelve w«.rkerK 
should receive priority when filling a iy>,mh .shelter with 
people who will rebuild after a nucle-ar war; or a setwtion 
«»mmiftee to present awards on LalK.r Dav to the fen 
workers who best represent the town. 
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LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



Ask studentf to think of someone they like and 
re^Tect. Why do they feel that way? Hw do they treat 
that person? Now ask them to think of someone th^ don't 
like. How do they treat that person? What does their 
treatment of other people have to do with dignity? 



INS AND OUTS 

(This activity should take three days J 

DAY 1: One half of the class will be *'In" tod' y. The other 
half will be **Out." The 'in ' group is treated by the 
teacher and other students with respect. They get individ- 
ual help and attention, receive priority treatment in the 
lunch line, and get other special attention. They are not 
lavished with ridiculous praise, but are treated with defer- 
ence* Students should recommend special favors based on 
their answers to the questions above about how they show 
respect for others. 

The "Outs" are not treated rudely. They are simply 
ignored, disregarded, and unattended. Their needs, wants, 
and problems are not of any concern to the teacher and 
!the other students. (Tags marked ^iN" and ••OUT" help 
differentiate the groups. ^ 

DAY 2: The *in.V' are out. and the **Outs ' are in. 
DAY 3: The class should discuss as a group: 

how it feels to be treated with respect ; 

how it feels to be disregarded; 

how they wanted to respond when they were 
treated each way; 

whether the rest of thechirs was really 
successful in robbing them of their dignity, or 
if they still felt dagni6ed inside; 

how their treatment of each other as *ins" is 
similar to the way they treat their friends: 

how they felt abovt their own dignity and 
resjwct for themselves when they were 
denying respect to the ''Outs"; 

how simply ignoring others without 
displaying ,inv not iceahlo disrespect can be 
degrading. 

As an overnight assignment, students might Knd out 
one good thing about someone they usually ignore; one 
interest, one talent, one feeling that causes them to have a 
greater respect for the dignity of that individual. They 
m^ht share their experiences on the following day. 
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SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



SOCIAL snnHES 

DEFINING DIGNITY: How do the following three docu^ 
m^ts define disnity— U,S, Constitution, Bill of Rights* 
Declaration of lndepem!eiu:e? What was written into the 
Constitution to protect the dignity of our citizens? lo 
what extent have thcwe eflbrts been successful? How are 
Ihet^ documents still being used ttKlay to guarantee the 
dignity of the individual? 



LANGUAGE ARTS 
DIGNITY 

IN LITERATURE: How do authors express the concept of 
human dignity in literature? TTiere arv many examples to 
choose from: the Louisa May Alcjit series {Little Women, 
etcJ; The Five Little Peppers ard Hou^ They Grew, by 
Margaret Sidney; Heidi, by Johai ^ Spyri; Kidnapped^ by 
Robert Louis Stevenson; Charh ^es Web. by E. B, White; 
The Cat Who Went to Heaven, hy Kliwtbeth Coatsworth; 
and sections of Tn^ain's Tom Sawyer and The Adventures 
of Huvkleberry F nn. Charles Dickens* bcKiks also demon* 
strate human dignity in adverse circumstances. Sections 
of one ol his books might be appropriate for your class. 



SCIENCE 

HOW SCIENCE AFFECTS 

HUMAN DIGNITY. Students might ^ish to discuss how 
science has afTected the dignity of man, both favorably 
and unfavorably. What obligation d(»es science have to 
consider the dignity and worth of human life? Should 
scientists be able to say how their inventions are used? 
A particularly interesting topic might he the current ques- 
tions facing the medical community. How does medicine 
regard human life? What are the efiects of the many new 
discoveries in medicine on human dignity? (Artificial 
hmh^. heart transplants, hair transplants, face lifts, etc. > 

ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY, The summary class discunsion should empha- 

st/v: 

the worth and dignity of each individual; 

way A that they persomtHy can enhant*t» their 
own feelingi^ of pride and dignity; 

ways that they can make others fet»l 
important. 
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LEVEL TWO 

THINGS TO CONSIDER 



How do the family's skills and willingness to work 
become a life or death matter in the last scene? Hew do 
you suppocie Jimmy feh when the piglets were being born? 
How could »imng the new piglets make Jimmy feel pnmd 
and dignified? Have you ever had to care for an animal, a 
younger child, or an elderly relative? How doe& it feel to 
have that kind of re8pt>n8ibility? How does it feel to knuw 
that others can count on you when it's really important? 

To some pei»ple being dignified means having the 
respect of other people, while to others it s being proud of 
the work you do if you do it well. If you asked Jimmy if 
hm parents t<M»k pride in their work and in their family 
what do you think he would say? What do vou think 
dignity mtsins to the Holland family? List on the board 
all the difitTfnt reasons the Hollands would give for 
filing their work was dignified. (Being proud of their 
pn>duct, providing food for others, using the*- knowledge 
and ability, working on their own. being able to work as a 
family, etc. • 

What are the things that make you feel proud? That 
give you a sense of dignity? A feeling that you are some- 
body? For example, would you be proud of yourself if: 

You hit a grand slam homer? (Excellence of 
perfbrmaiKe. success > 

Vou learned to play a very difficult piece of 
music? (Intrinsic reward, feeling of 
accomplishment i 

You were elected president of your class or club? 
(Status, peer approval, sociability) 
You could make or produce swmething that other 
people needed? (Social contribution, identification 
with a pnnluct ' 

You got a very high grade cm a difficult 
homework assignment? (Intrinsic reward, feeling 
ofacctimplishment. extrinsic recognition* 
Someone you worked w ith said they liked you 
very much? (Sociability « 
An adult in a work setting you visited railed 
your parents to compliment ti.i m un your 
beha\- ittr? ( Excel lence o f per foj ma nee » 



You learned a new skill? (Accomplishment. 
prtKluctivity > 

You earned $20.00? (Income, productivity > 
BNeryone knew you could oe trusted to v >rk 
alone without supervijicn? (Autonomv » 



i These questtons would become morv persormi if they u^re 
translated onto a chart like the one hehni' with individual 
copies for each st^'dent. I 



Which of these sources of pride are internal (inside feel- 
ings you have about yourself)? Which ones come from 
what others say or think about you? How can giving 
yourself a pat on the back when you've done well help you 
feel less dependent on the praise or recogniUon of others? 
How can some people be proud of themselves and have 
dignity in spile of the feet that others might not treat 
them with respect? Is it possible to have the respect of 
others and i.. t be proud of yourself? Why? Who is really 
m charge of your feelings of pride and dignity? 

How do you suppose Jimmy and Patty felt when the 
children on the school bus made fun of the way their farm 
smelled? Has anyone ever made you feel embarrassed or 
feel that you weren't very important? What did you do? 
What could you have done to feel more import mt at that 
moment? What can people do who lack the respect of 
others because of i»«judice and stereotyped ihinUi^? 
How can tjiey take charge of what others think about 
them? 

How can you look for dignity in others, in spite of 
outward appearances? What did you think about pig farm, 
ers before you saw the program? What do vou think about 
them now? Why? How do you think your feelings about 
other kinds of jobs would change if you knew mor« about 
the people and their work? How did you react dunng the 
film to the scenes of manure, mud. and birth? Suppose 
Patty and Jimmy were in your class watching Our Own 
Two Hands with you? What would vour reaction have 
conveyed to them? How would you have made them feel' 
How does your reaction to others influence the way they 
feel about themselves? How could you treat others U> make 
them feel good about themselves? How could you treat 
.others *ith dignity and respect? Can you have respect for 
yourself if you do not respect others? 



Wouta you feel priud of yourself if 
Check eacfi possible reason 



You were ab>e to make 
a sad friend smi.*e? 

Vou receivod the Good 
Cittien award for 
your scDool? 

You (aught your younger 
brothw toreednew 
words? 

Etc 
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Wh0t more needs to be dene? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 

ACnVITY I. Have stu<knt« write down the name of a 
person, real or fictional, that they admire. Then in small 
groups students could share their rea»ns fiw their aeler- 
tions and develop a combined list of reasons for respecting 
someone. Next to each reason, studenta might list ways 
that they themselves could merit that kind of reflect finom 
other*. 

ACTIVITY 2. Students could play a '•What's My line?" 
quis game where panelists guess the occupation of the 
**guest** by asking three '*yes or no** qu^Uof» each. The 
"guest*' could select an occupation that he or she might 
consider suitable for someone with his or her talents, 
int^*estB, and values. Aita^ the occupation has been dis- 
covered, the ••guest** cmild be interviewed by the panelists 
regarding the dignity and satisfaction he or she <teriv^ 
from the job. Studenta wishing to compete for the top ^t 
as **guest" on the show might be given a day to research 
their secret occupations. Students sulmiitting the best ow- 
page summary of how people do the particular job and 
why ih^y like it woulu win a "guest" spot. Some students 
might wish to gather their information from the commu- 
nity and submit an oral report to the teacher or audition 
panel. 

LONG-TERM ACTTVITIES 

PURP0S8S: 

to help students become aware of their 
community and its problems and to 
understand how workers contribute toward 
solving these problems; 

to see how working toward solving the needs 
of others is a source of dignity to the worker. 

COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

Ask students to analyze their community and to iden- 
tify social and environmental problems. Have th«n select 
one area that especially concerns them. Through photqEfra- 
phy, graphic arts, short stories, poetry, junk sculpture, 
scale models of community areas, etc., students could share 
their findings and their feelings about the problwi with 
the rest of the class. A display could be set up around the 
iwm or in the library so that other classes could see their 
work. Awards might be given in each of the categories for 
excellence, thoroughness of res^rch, creativity of expres- 
sion, and sensitivity and understanding of the problem. 

Each display entry should demonstrate that the stu- 
dent looked not only at the problem* but also at how it is 
being handled by the community. They should also contact 
workers whose careers deal with the problem. Students 
might consider inviting some of these people to class to 
form a panel and discuss community needs. Panelists 
could also include representatives of local community 
groupj?. <City council. Urban Leaffue. AIM. hurian rela- 
lions groups, environmental action groups, etc. ^ Through 
talking with the panel and ^ith pe<iple working with 
community problems, students should seek answers to 
questions like: 

How did the problem of come 

about in our community? 
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How can students like ouir class do something 
about the (ntibim? 

What could %ve study in achool now to help us 
cope with the problem lata* on? 

How ctoes the prtA>lem contribute to or cktract 
frtmi the dignity of those it affects? 

How do those aflbcted by the prc^lm cope with 
their situation? 

What is it about working with a problffl) like 
this that giv^ people a sense of purpose and 
pritte? 

How do worken^ in this field contrilmte to 
the dignity of otha^? 

In addition, trach^s might arrange for irtudeAts to 
attend a community fUmrtion where social ciiange is being 
discus^ (amiK!il meeting, school board meetings environ- 
mental action meeting* rallies, marches, etc.), and rq>ort 
their experiem;e to the class The class could then brain- 
stoim their own ideas for solutions to the proUma of the 
community. 

SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the art and social studies skills used in 
the Long-Term Activities, other sufctject areas could be 
to solve prrf>I«ns as they arise. Science and mathe- 
matics would ai^ly to such problms as mvironmeDtal 
and traffic control, rising cost of living, inadequate food 
production* fUel shortages, etc. Language arts could d^I 
with the problems of the illiterate, and the communica- 
tions and persuasion skills needed by thwe working 
toward social diange. (To increa^ understanding of the 
pr(4>lem of illiteracy, students could spend an afternoon 
and evening at home pretending that they amid not ^>eak 
or read English, and r^rt to the class how this was a 
handicap. ) Also have th«n consider the problems of the 
non-reader when seeking jobs. Research could be done to 
determine the extent of illita^cy in this country and the 
number of students who are leaving school with poor or 
non-existent reading skillj^. Students also could study how 
groups faking to cause social change present their point 
of view to the public. To what extent does their ability to 
use the media influence their chances for success? 

ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. In class discussion, students should consider: 

the different ways people can derive dignity 
from their work; 

the extent that working toward meeting 
community needs offers a person a sense of 
dignity; 

the breadth and scope of problems facing their 
community: 

the extent that they can or will be able to 
solve some of those problems: 

the ways that they personally experienced 

pride and dignity during the project; 

the meaning they give to the word •'dignity.** 

Ill 



LESSON THEME: 



POWER AND INFLUENCE 

LESSON GOAL: ^iS"^ 

To help students develop a concept of power and an awarei^ 
of their (»palnUties and potentials so that they can influettce 
others and their world throng thdu* careera 



BEFORE IHS PROGRAM 



tt^^powr? WHte jm tlw board at mmisr w^y» tt tlw itwieiite cm tliiiik of tonSa 

iaawn»« pmw. Haw tto gha eaam^ 

^ a«liA the i»xvaT«, a* a»» to loak fcr th» dlffl^ 

good tWnga power can d.,5mdtl»wa3^p<ww can be handle 



THE PROGRAM 

VMBi An wUiMy dajr ia tlie ftitnre. 
n-ACK A oehool free ofaAitti Ibr a d^y. 
CAOTj a iMamal gnmp of kids. 

HXm Srorm D MIX! aadeota la diaigal Itod 

.Jl" JfHfJ*?*^* •tractow hat sma. and order nnat 

^k&r i^natton on how to s<« Mthnate po««r thmo^ elections, the deiJte 
j^cherjapjrinte^^ 

thef«ralt8ofthev<^i«ai^walfe!iiwt "«» i^pwa 

1^ stodente ranemba- that adolts wmk fiir rewards and dedda that ther will ali«iL 
3^*^^ ^^^f" !i! 2^ ^^^^^^ plans tl^S^ 'SLdS 

fcne. Ihe to panidi the rebel, bsr locking them oat of the .leeping quartaa 

re^to in drastie actioD-the gang takes over the scfaooi's energy sotuS fcr^TS 
Z^SS?^**" ^ ^,»«^»Paintain their pow«.? Ifour can the rd^ls be 
T J* "rtored? Tfce slide bank doesn't have an answer, neith<v do 
the 8tode«^ ^t jurt as Uda^ seem hopeless, the SYSTSM D DBII^ 
have learned a lot durii« their unlikely dny at school *iw Bmoenw 
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PURPOSES 

Level Ono 

As a ranilt of tl» leraon, gtadents simiici: 

be ablii to d^cribe the difibrROt kimis of 
power; 

be al^ to deseribo th^ o«ra n^ios8 to 
A&rmt kinds ofpowor; 

see how power can be abused, or used in 
ways tbat are berieAdal toothere; 

be aUe to ^soriba bow eoneone in th^ 
Ihrea foes poarer to infiueDoeotbars; 

state ways tbat they bave used powra*. 



Level Two 

As a result of the kssoo, students ihould: 

be able to Inscribe bow tbejr ttse power in 
social or work aitoat&ms; 

aanpare the power stnicture in their own 
Bodal or wcrk ^tuation with the power 
stnt^ure in tlie adult world; 

mxsgnise their own feelings in coping 
with power as it inflttOEiees their lires; 

see Iww tlMor cac eiflrt power to sdueve 
soro^ng tiragr want to (to; 

see how their influence affects others. 



KEY QU^nONS 



LevbfiOne 

}. What are some <^the ways you saw power bdng used in 
the drin? (Ekctkm, ^ppointnaent, reward, p qnl rt m wnt > 
^onsKMua) Compare Usts. Were any kinds of power 
out of the program that wottlriwaixt to add? 

2. How <to you think the bard-wt>rking daw manbOT felt 
wiien the gang took over? Have foa em §eSi iimt way? If 
yoo bad been the oleetad leader, how would you have 

dealt with the gang? 

3. Ifow did the loader get few power? Why do ytm think her 
dMsmates voted fbr hw? How is betog popiilar ons kind 
ofpower? How em peopte ttss the power of voting to gst 
wbfittlwsrvnnt? 

4. How did the dected leader k«p her power? How did the 
gai« fasader keq» bis power? Vhrt w«ie the d iCtoeu e Bi ? If 
the drill have gone on fcr two jWBTB, who would have 

been mere staoeesfta? How wall do you think your 
would have dime in a Strsmf D DSHJU? ^ psga 114) 

Lev^Two 

1. Which we^ofgetting power seemed to work best in the 
program? Why? Wbidi type ofpowsr was thenMSt 
afibethrs? If ]f«B had bean etoeted tosder, what mid you 
have done to keep your power? 

2. What would yon tell the students in the program to hrip 
ttem keep their power? Suppose the elortod kadar had 
left and given the power to the nlbeS^ What do you think 
would have happetttd? How could the gang have ^ned 
teadarriiip legitimate 

3. How do yon think the gimp members ftH when the gang 
tods over the main rower «UK»? Would you have &lt 
iMlpiess? Wl^ What would y«t Ittve dime t» tl»t 
^tnatkm? 

4. What did the ^etad laaiter mean a^iea sIm ssiMi^ 1 don't 
want to tell people ^Aiai to do*7 What are the qualittoi of 
a good le8<to-? Have you evtf felt good about something 
you were in dtarge o<? How did you use ymr power? iSee 
page 116) 
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LEVEL ONE 



TTONGS TO CONSIDER 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



^^^^ of the ways you saw power being 

used m the drill? (Election, appointment, reward, punish- 
ment. consensus.) Compare lists. How many different 
kinds of power did the class observe? Were any kinds of 
power left out of the program that you would want to add? 
Put a plus ( - > next to the ways power was used for the 
g«>d of the u>tal group. Which kind of power could you 
have been happiest working under? How have you used 
that kind of power to influence others? What other kinds 
of power have you used? What has been the result*^ 
Describe a person you know who influences others to 
accomplish good things. How does he or she get power? 
Put a minus ( t by the ways power was abused. What 
makes the difference between good and bad uses of power? 

How do you think the hard-working class members 
felt when the gang took over? Have you ever felt that 
way? Why do you think the gang acted as they did? How 
long do you think they could have held power? Why? 
What would they have accomplished with their power' 
What if you had been the elected leader? How would you 
have dealt with the gang? What did the slide bank do lor 
the elected group? How did it increase their power? How 
can knowing something important help increase power? 
Can you think of a group leader who would have to know 
certain things? 

How did the leader get her power? Why do you 
thmk her classmates voted for her? How is being popular 
one kmd of power? How is having the right to vote for 
your leader a source of power? How can people use the 
power of voting to get what they want? What did the 
leader do that would influenct- their vote if they had held 
another election? Do you think she would win again? 
Why? Why didn't the kitchen committee want to ele^ i a 
leader? What does it take to work together as a group 
without leadership? How can working together (con^n- 
sus > give a group power? 

Dt» you think the elected leader liked being leader? 
Why? V/hy did the gang leader like being boss? Can 
different people enjoy having power for different reasons? 
How did the elected leader keep her power? How did the 
gang leader keep his? What were the differences? If the 
SYSTEM D DRILL had gone on for two yeans, who do you 
thmk would have been more successful? Why? What hap. 
pened to the student the teacher appointed leader before 
she left? Why? What makes it difficult to hold appointed 
power? How well do you think your class wwild have done 
in a SYSTEM D DRILL? What are some occasions when 
you have power over others? What kinds of power do you 
exercise? Hoiv do you feel when you have power? 



In small groups have students look at a list of persons 
who have different kinds of power and influence. For 
several tasks like those below, have the groups rank their 
first three choices for leader. When all the groups are 
fimshed. ask them to report to the class and share the 
r^sons for their responses. Discuss bow their responses 
show that different kinds of power can give a person 
influence in different situations. The class may want to 
add their own examples to those list«i below. 



(Rank in order the person from List A H that your group 
would choose as leader, if you were ; 



Ptamting a cIsm ttekf b-^ 
to a iwttonai font^ araa. 

1st chnif^o 



2nd cho'ce. 
3f d choice^ 



AsJcett to write and preaent 

8 play, 

ISt chnira 



2nd choice, 
3rd choice- 



3- Given cNirge of the sctw^ 
tor two days. 

1st choice. 



2nd choice. 
3rd choice- 



Trying to win a student 

council etectioR. 



1st choice. 



2nd choice. 
3rd choice- 



5. Entering the school voliey- 
twil tournament. 



l8t choice. 



2nd choice. 
3rd choice_ 



ERJC 



A. Someone who gett along 
weff with everybody. 



B. The class clown. 



C. A very smart but 
bossy student. 



D. Someone who is bigger 
and stronger than 
most of the kids, al- 
most a bully. 



E. The best reader in 
the class. 



F. Someone who! Ikes 
camping and he^ 
been on a lot of Scout 
trips 



G, Someone who is known 
and liked by all the 
teachers 



H, A very smart but shy student. 
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LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



A STUDY OF POWER IN THE COMMUNrTY 

Have students explore the way power i» expr^m^d in 
their home, at ^K•hlK>K and in the community. The study 
cuuld be a separate and complete unit, or done in conjunc- 
tion with the related Subjrvt Activities. 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



SCIENCE 

BALANCE OF NATURE. Have students explore the pre^ 
dator/prey relationship in nature. Compare it with man*s 
predator/prey relationship with animals and with other 
people. Sketch or take pictures of animal predators in the 
iteighbiirhood and examine their j40urcejjj of power. Find 
examples of prey itnnh other animals and humans > and 
discuss the reasons for their relative lack of power. What 
defenses do they have? How do they use them? 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE. List on the board the names of 
people who are or were p<merful and influential in differ- 
ent ways <e.g.. the President, a mitional new?? commenta- 
tor, a pmgster, a social reformer, a scientist, a religious 
leader, an entertainer, a general, and a corporation execu- 
tive ^ Have students expand the list with their own 
suggestions and then discuss: 

!iow did they get power? 

How did/do they keep p^)wer7 

How did/do they use power? 

Next, have each student seleit one |)ers<m as a subjeit. 
Suggest that each student find examples in the ix^mmunity 
of pet)ple who have gained power, kept it. and used it in 
the same way as his or her subject. Ask students to 
answer the same three questions abmt bc>th the national 
personality and the Uka] Hgure, and then compare the 
^r#*Hp<mses. 

ERLC 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

POWER OF LANGUAGE 

IN ADVERTISING. Have students keep a log for two days 
of all the advertising they see or hear. Which ads are 
trying to sell something? Which are trying to improve the 
image of the company? Which are trying to sell something 
to students their age? Looking at the last category, stu- 
dents might select five items they'd be most likely to buy 
because of the ads. Have them discuss the ads they have 
seen for the five items. What language, music, style 
< humor, information, status) did the ads use? Why? How 
did the ads persuade students to want to buy the product? 
How do local busiites^ use the pc»wer of advertising? 
Look at other ways people in the community use language 
skiUs to influence others (ministers, politicians, salesmen, 
lawyers, counselors, teachers, parents, etc. K What other 
kinds of power do they use along with language? What 
makes them effective or ineffective? 



ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. lx)oking at all (he different kinds of power 
that they have observed in the community, ask students to 
consider: 



What is power? 
Who has power? 

How many different kinds of power are there? 
How is power relative? 



LEVELTWO 

THINGS TO CONg DER ^^"^ 



Whui were the dilTerfnt ways you saw power being 
used in the pnigram? Make a chart like the one following 
that shows all the aspects of how power was used in the 
pn»gram. 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


WIlpHiKl 


Q«lttT 


Now Old 


Now DM 
Thoy LoM 

II? 


How Did 
TtayUMtt? 


Teacher s 
pet elected 
leader etc 


By 

appoint- 
ment by 
election 
etc 


Support of a 
friend, 
rewards, 
punish- 
ment, force, 
etc 


Lack of 
respect from 
the group, 
inability to 
cope with 
rebel group, 
etc 


To try to get 
things done, 
to establish 
order and 
accomphsh 
group tasks, 
etc 



Liwk at Column B. What ways of getting power seemed 
to work best in the program? Why? Think about the 
adults and students in your school. How do they get 
power? What influence do you have in your school or 
ciimmunity? How did you gain that influence? Look at 
Column C. Which method do you think was most effec- 
tive? Suppose you had been elected leader. What would 
you have done to keep your power? As a group member, 
how would you suggest that the power of your Iwjdw be 
maintained? How many different ways do people at home, 
at sch<K>i. and in the community influence you? How do 
you influence others? 

What would you tell the students in the program to 
help them keep their power? What could each have done to 
avojd their problems? What might have happened that 
would have gotten the gang to join the group in the first 
place? Suppose that the elected leader had left and given 
the power to the rebels. What do you think would have 
happened then? If you don't like the way someone is 
running things, what is a good way to make changes? 
Why is it miportant to have good suggestions in mind if 
you're going to push for changes? How could the gang 
have gained leadership legitimately? Why do you think 
they chose foa'e instead? What legitimate means do you 
have to influence those who have power over you? Can you 
shart' wtth the class an example of how you have u^ 
legitimate means to influence those in charge? How well 
did it work? How did you feel about it? 

In the last scene how did the elected leaders choose 
to use their power to stop the rebels? If you had been in 
the conference room, what would you have said? Why? 
How do you think the group members felt when the gang 
look over the main power source? Would you have felt 
helpless? Why? How would you have reacted? Could you 
have exerted some influence in that situation? Why do you 
think the power struggle occurred in the SYSTEM D 
DRILL? Why do you think they occur in real life? What is 
the best way to handle power struggles? 



ERIC 



Think about the members of the hard-working 
group. How did the gang affect their lives? How did the 
decisions of the elected leaders affect them? Think of a 
time when you were in charge of someone or something. 
What responsibilities go along with being in charge? How 
well did the elected leaders ftilfill their responsibilities? 
Why didn't the gang consider their own responsibilities to 
the total group? 

How did the elected leader achieve her goals? Where 
did she get the help she needed? How do you think she 
felt when the reward system was working? How did she 
see her ^b? Did she want to control or to organize? What 
did she mean when she said, "I don't want to tell people 
what to do "? What are the qualities of a good leader? 
Have ytw ever felt good about something you were in 
chaj^e of? How did you use your power? Think of some- 
thing you would like to do for yourself or for others. How 
could you gain the influence or power to try out your idea? 
What help would you need? Where could you get that 
help? 



SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 

ACTIVITY 1. In groups of six. have students pretend that 
they are the leaders during a SYSTEM D DRILL at your 
school. As far as they know, the drill could last up to one 
week. How would they organize? How would they deter- 
mine roles and power? How would they maintain power? 
Share group plans with the whole class and discuss. 
ACTIVITY 2. Ask the principal to visit the class to help 
develop and explain an organizational chart for the school 
system. Ask him or her to explain the authority of teach- 
ers, principals, and the central administration. Also ask 
the principal to discuss the need for good communications 
and to comment on the nature of power within a working 
organization. Have students take the chart home and ask 
an adult relative, neighbor, or friend to compare it with 
the power structure of his or her place of employment. 
Students may wish to share their findings the next day. 

LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 

The purpose of this activity is to demonstrate how subject 
knowledge and skills can be used to gain power and 
influence career roles. 

USING POWER AND INFLUENCE 

Invite to class people from the community-wither 
individually or as a panel—to discuss how knowledge and 
skills in various subjects give them power and influence 
over their own lives and their envirfmment. Then, using 
the Subject Activities as a guide, have students compare 
and contrast the various uses of power and influence in 
their community. 
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SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

STRUCTURE OF 

MUNIC!PAI. GOVERNMENT, Invite .simmme Trom your 
Uh:i\\ ^ifserumvxM. perft»r:ibly an vlivtvd orticiiil. to disc^uss 
how ptwtT IS <jhfaint*d and ustnl in «t»vi»rning others. 

the pim er of public office. Uith formal and informxil: 

how knowledge <if public opinion and public 
relations can be translated into power: 

what other knowledge and skills it takes to gain 
public office; 

the difference between power in public careers 
and in private enterprise: 

restraints on the power of public officials: 

respiinsibilities of |H*rs4>ns holding public oflict*; 

legitimate ways tor citixens to express grievam-ey. 

Then divide students into small groups t4) select a nomi- 
nee to represent their community in a m<H.*k election for 
public office tmayor. councilman. sch<x>I official, etc.). Have 
each group work out a platform that they think would 
appeal to the voters in their neighborh<K)d. The platform 
should attempt to answer two questions. First, what dt»es 
the irroup think needs changing? Second, how does the 
group propose to change things? Eiich candidate might 
then pre«?ent the group's platform in mtK'k elections. The 
voters could discuss the results according to how well the 
platfi>rms reflected an understanding of community net»ds 
and what additional knowledge, .skills, and re.sources real 
candidates would net^d to kmiw. 

SCIENCE 

HOW KNOWLEIX^E HAS GIVEN MAN 
POWER OVER THE ENVIRONMENT. Someone from an 
environmental prottx^tion agency. land u.se planning com- 
missitm. or concerned envin^nmental action group amid 
discuss with the class: 

the p€»wer (if .science and technology: 

the benefits of environmental control: 

restraints on pers<ms planning environmental change: 

respimsibilities o( individuals dealitig in 
environmental change: 

what students need to know to influence 

environmental change. 
After the .session the class could divided into small 
work groups to investigiite various IocmI ctmstruction .sites, 
agricultural sites. <ir rtKTeutional sitc*s to determine how 
much the protection of the environment was considered 
when the site was planned. One group may wish to under- 
take an envmmtnental project of their own. (Clean up an 
abandoned junkyard, stop an ernsif>n problem, plan a 
home clean-up campaign, etc * 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

PERSUASION AND THE 

POWER OF THE PRESS. Invite a loi^ii journalist or 
broadcaster to class to talk about the role of the media in 
community. Discuss: 
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how information can inHuemv p*'ople; 

the difference bet v ct*n opinion and news; 

restraints tm the power iif the pn'ss; 

respimsibilities of scmunme who htilds that kind of 
power. 

After the interview divide the class intt» lour group**. Hive 
them a brief news story, ask each gniup to treat it differ- 
entiy. and ctimpare the results. For example: An elected 
official held a news conference. Here's what he siud : 

•As reeiectjon time approaches. 1 want you to look at 
what I ve done Nothing Nothing but what I thought was 
good for this community I voted for the he«ilth biti 
because we have a lot of peopj^? hete who are unable to 
care for themselves The <»oucation bill was defeated, 
and I m glad, because I vot€ d for the other education bill 
that gave school and comr«unity officials more control 
over what happens to the children I voted tor the 
rehabilftation programs because I think prisoners need 
tn be taught a thing or two abr.it how to earn an honest 
living on the outsuie before thv»y fc released Since I've 
been m office, prices have risen, unemployment has 
risen, and wages have dropped But I want you to Know 
that * m one man who s doing something about it. 

(Examples of different treatments! 

1. Tape a thirty-second news .sp)t for a radio news 

bnwidcast to make the official sound stupid. 

2. Write a two - paragraph new sptiper .story with the 

headline: REPRESENTATIVE F(X3HEAD 
CLAIMS TO HAVE DONE NOTHING IN OFFICE. 

3. Tape a thirty-second news spot for teh^vision that 

leaves the impression that he's against the 
major >»overtm)ent programs. 

4. Write a three- pa rui;:raph newspaper edit«)rial 

endorsing his candidac>' for reelection, jfiving 
reasons for your support. 

MATHEMATICS 

CONTROLLING MONEY. Invite to chiss a loan officer, 
credit manager, representative of a i*onsumer protection 
agency, or financial a>unselor to discuss how sound money 
management and investment allow greater control over 
money. Discu.Hs: 

how a good credit rating can be influential; 

how lack of money management can place 
individuals under the contml of other people: 

how the loan and credit industry has restraints 

and ri^p<msibilitit^: 

how to spot pitfalls in .spending. 

Based on this discussion, have the class develop miith 
problems to show how unplanned deficit spending can lie 
ciKstly. Compute interest rates on various types of loans, 
investments, and installment plans, and determine which 
gives the consumer the greatest control. These problems 
ct)uld then become part of the ''math book" developed by 
students in Level Ti^'o of Treasure Hunt. 

ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. Group discussion might center on a wmpari- 
son of the povve^ and influence of the visitors, examining 
the different kinds of t>ower discussed. Then students 
might di.^'uss their own power to cause change, as weJl as 
their potential for influencing others. 



LESSON THEME: 



FREEDOM TO HOPE, TO CHOOSE, 
AND TO CHANGE ^^^^ 

LESSON GOAL: 

To help students understand that they have the right and 
opportunity to choose, test, and through experience modify their 
views of themselves in relation to work; and to increase 
awareness of the ability to act on these experiences by making 
hypotheses about themselves and the fUture. 



BEFORE THE FS06BAM 

Ask studants to finisfa these two sentences: 

IfI»uldbeaiiytWi«intl»worldwhenIgiwa^rdni^ ^ 

WhatItWnkIproi»blywilIbewlienIgiwupisa 

^ JS'^rt^ is ^t a girl wl«,^dtSwtLuS 

moj wanted to be-in spite of the harriera Ask stad«nt« to watch fcr^ 
Baibara feces and the ways that die owmanes than. laoWema 



THE PROGRAM 

t»«.??Sl^!L*!; f/!^ mln^» eren though she knew she would be one of 
^^^^^J^ ^^t^.T^'^ to h« own goals and dioices meant 

Bartera, recognising her own potentiaJ ibr change^nd sSTwm 
wiUing to accept the chaUenges and take tlwnecessaiy risks. ™«» "«» success, was 

that the new eqnipmettt she had deHgmd could only be given a true 

t«t in the actual intended envinnanent-Hm the ocean flow. Her stti^ 
very expensive and v«y risky; I«dd^ 

Aftw- a tong sununer of exhausting training. Barbara finaUy got her chance and 

JSS ^^^T^ "" She feh good about it '^^S 

^^nu^r^'^nl"^ a lot mors than I thought I could-^en ihSgsiZ 

a^reme. Ctei««, is a true story about Barbam's fteedom to chW^^ 
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CSV 



^^^^ 



PIJRFOSES 



KEY QUESTIONS 



Level One 

As a result of the leaaon, students idiotild: 

un<te'etoDd thai they do }, ave dhotoes in 
careers and perscmal goals; 

be able to differentiate b^waen &nta^ and 
posf^ble work inu^ of thansehm; 

identil^ barrios to fiwetknn of career dioice 
and state possible ways of overcoming 
barriers; 

recognize that carera- and persooal goals 
oontinue to diange; 

relate tl»ir esperimsoes to adult wortoti in 
tbeconuDimitj. 



Level Two 

As a result of the lesson, students slwuld: 

be aUe to conpare their own career 
admirations with the career eqiectations that 
cAl^rs lu>Id for them; 

iitentify intomfid and exteraal ooi^traints on 
freedom d'choice and ways in which tiMMW 
con^raints can be overcome; 

be able to list at least five tentative career 
choices that they think are attainablr, 

deacribe tl^ elements of risk in^hred in 
career dboice; 

describe the need fbr having choices in careo* 
goals. 



LevdOne 

1. Wl^ ^arMtaiitios did Barbara have that enabled 
her to become a suocesslUI engix»ser? Which 
cfaaracteri^ics are essential for people who want to 
be in duurge (^tl^r own livee? 

2. What did Barbara iMraabmttlwmlf during her 
egqperioiees in tlw faydrolab? How did feel abont 
her success? What do you think Barbara would say 
about espkaiiv new ideas and imagining 9fbat you 
irant to be wlMBi you iptm np? 

3. What if you had been the person interviewing 
Barbara &r a joh? How would yon have acted? Are 
there any that can mly 1^ done by peo^ of a 
particular ra«e, seoc liMome level, a* belief? 

4. What might have been some oftlMfitttnrs that 
influenced Barbara's deds^ idxml what ^ would 
be <«i4^ ab» grew 19? What &ctors might infttei»e 
yourcarser goals? (See page 1^) 

Level Tw> 

1. What risks were involved when Barbara dedM to 
do tl» hydrolab pro^? What timb of risks are 
always involved in mafcia® a career cl»^? 

2. Why did Baihara find ho^ work satisQdng? What 
personal ddlls did she need to do the weU? 
(Leadership abUltgr, ability to get along with others, 
ability U> Imm new thii^B qt^dy, ability to 
handle new problenra ani sitaatitms,) 

3. What are soa» things that would make woik 
sati^ng for you? What pneonal skills would you 
like to itovdop and use in yonr careo*? Name some 
jolw that would o(«nl^ne these skills and at tliM 
same time be satto^ng to you. 

4. Do ynu think Barbara will ever change jols? Why? 
What might hajqpen that would force her to change 
Jobs? Do you know anyone «dio has had to change 

jobs even though that person didnt want to? (Seepage 128) 
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LEVEL ONE 

THINGS TO CONSIDER 

Htm would you desst-ril* Barlwra as a ptTstni? lint 
thf churacteriHtii-s thai mmhled Barbara to Inximie a «uc- 
cv»»(ul chemii-al t-nginetT. (Bt*ing aware tfftartvr choitvs. 
having a strong .sense of pridf ir achievement, being 
willing to take ri.sks. recognizing her own potential for 
change and success, being willing to take constructive 
action t«» prove her ability rather than tvmplaining about 
injustices, having spei-itic g<Kils and plams. etc » IX> you 
know anyone who has succeedtnl at something in spite of 
the fiict that others had predicted failure? * h of Bar- 
hara s characteristics dt»e8 that perstm have. .Vhich char- 
actertstics are essential for p«iple who want to be in 
charge of thiir own lives? How do pet)ple develop such 
traits? 

What did Barbiira learn abt)ut herself during her 
experiences in the hydrt^lab? How did she feel about her 
success? If you could invite Biirbiira to vour class, what 
wt»uld you want to ask her? What do you'think she would 
say abijut exploring new ideas and imagining what you 
want to be when you gmw up? What d<. vou think she 
would s«y if you asked her if she'd want to be a hou^wife 
with children? A housewife with a career outside the 
home? A housewife with nt> career <>ut«ide the home? 
Suppose a boy from a minority grtiup said. "There's no use 
in trying. I would never be able to do that anyway. " What 
do you think Barbara's answer would be? 

What might have been some of the factors that 
influenc*^ Barbara s decision abi.ut what she would be 
when she gr^ew up'' (Interests, challenge, talent, determi- 
nation, adult friends, school experiences, etc. > What factors 
might influence your career goals? What experiences have 
you had that would help you think about pcKssiblc career.^ 
for yourself? What do you know about yourself that would 
influence your choices? Based on your own int^nos's and 
talents, list as many possible careers for yourself as .vt>u 
can. (At this point, it might be interesting to include a 
discussion (,f stereotyping in career choices. For example 
why do btjys say they want to be doctors instead of nurses, 
and girls say they want to be .secretaries instead of execu- 
lives? I 

What did Barbara mean when she said that when 
she was growing up. U>ys were allowed to do more than 
girls? What difference would it have made if she had been 
a bt)y? Why are choices sometimes easier for some people 
than others? (Members of minority groups, people from 
poor families, girls, etc.* What are some of the ways that 
these problems can he tnercome? What if vou had been the 
person interviewing Barhira for a job? ' How would you 
have acted? Why? Are there any jobs that can only be 
done by people of a particular race. sex. income level, or 
belief? Why do you think so? What could make vou 
change your answer*^ 

Make a list of the barriers that Barbara might have 
faced when she decided to beaime a chemical engineer. 
(Not a woman's job, contrary to expected role, required 
special study, involved unusual work tasks, etc. i Which of 
these barriers could have existed because (rther people's 
attitudes and ideas were different from Barbara s? What 



do you think Barlwra ^vt»uld have d<.ne ab«ujt that kind of 
barrier? Now go back to the list of barriers you wrote 
down iH'fore the program. Which of your hirriers exist 
because other p«.ple's attitudes and ideas are different 
from yours? What could you d<i about each? 

SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 



•'I am like that" 
does not help 
anything. 

'1 can be different" 
does. I 



ACTIVITY 1. The quote is from I'm OK . . You're OK, 
by Thomas Harris, and might be used for the theme of a 
poster which students could make to begin this activity. 
Then di«?U8s the quote by asking questions like. 

How do people use the phrase * I am like 
that" us an excuse for their behavior or 
lack of achievement? 

What are some other things people say 
that mean the same thing? ("I can't help 
it: I'm just not lucky." "I have a bad 
temper." "I am not popular." "It's not my 
fault ; things just happen that wuy."i 

What happens to people who think of themselves as 
being a certain way? What does the swmd half of the 
quote mean? 

Invite a case worker or counselor from a rehabilitation 
service (juvenile court, alcohol and drugs, mental health, 
c-orrections and parole) to speak to the class. Ask tne 
representative to discuss: 

why people who need their serv ices have 
problems; 

why their clients want to change; 
the extent that their clients are free to change; 
the characteristics of those who make 
successful transitions back into society; 

the typical traits of those who cannot 
escape their problems; 

how Harris' quote relates to the problems 
of their clients; 

the rewards, satisfactions, and 
disappointments involved in careers that 
deal with people who are trying to change. 

ACTIVITY 2. Have students investigate changes in career 
opportunities that have taken place in their families over 
iiie last two or three generations. Students wuld talk to 
their parents, grandparents, and other relatives to com- 
pare the present generation with previous generations 
and find out how much change has occurred, especially the 
tendency toward greater freedom of choice. Help students 
make a list of things u> anisider during their investiga- 
tions, such as the family's educational levels, otvupations, 
how career roles were chosen, where thev lived, how far 
they traveled in their lifetimes. UsinK this information, 
students can examine their own feelings and choices, and 
discuss how much they are influenced bv family b»>ck- 
1 .round. 
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LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 



The purptise i)f thii* activity i» to illustrate how the range 
of career choices and the freedtw to choose among them 
is dramatical iy increasing. 

A CAREER PLAY 

Write a play and present it to other classes or to a 
parent group. A workable plot is to contrast pioneer fife 
with modern life. The play might use the device of trans- 
porting a pioneer family rapidly through time to the pre 
sent, in order to contrast the personal and career choices 
possible then with those possible now. Students ideas for 
castirg, plot, and time will be best, but here are some 
suggestions for starters: 

1. CAST: 

narrator 

mother 
father 

grandmother 
grandfather 
daughter, age 17 
daughter, age 10 
son« age 15 
son, age 12 
school official 

2. TIME: An early time in the history o ' your local 
community or any point in the past t^ u students 
might be interested in researching. 

3. PLACE: Inside the family Hving quarters. 

4. STORY: 

SCENE ONE. The ploy could open at mealtime 
with the father assigning chores, talking about 
family plans for the next few years, and discuss- 
ing genera! community news. Questions from the 
family members regarding their futures could 
reflect the attitudes and choices available at the 
time. After the meal, the family returns to their 
chores. 

SCENE TWO. By some magical device (a Wizard 
of Ot tornado, a Rip Van Winkle sleep, a time 
machine, etc. ), the time changes to the present. A 
schottl iiffieial visits the family to explain the com-- 
pulsory attendance law. The three youngest chil- 
dren go off to school. The seventeen-year-old girl 
goes along to take care of them and enrolls in 
school while she is there. The rest of the play 
could portray what the children learn about the 
career choices available to them. 
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Students may prefer to work in small gniups with each 
group devising its own version of the story^ combining the 
versions into the final draft. Once the st<iry has been 
established, the class should decide what jobs will need to 
be done and who will do them. TTiey will need: 



researchers and historians for the story; 
«:riptwriters; 
a directi>r; 
the cast; 

set designers and builders; 

costume designers and cwtume productiou; 

prop designers and prop production; 

publicity people to handle the program, program 
notes, and other publicity; 

a producer to see that all necessary materials are 
available, that all production arrangements are 
made, and that all s^jments are working together 
properly and on schedule. 



(Refer to Decisions, Decisions; Planning Ahead: The 
Racer: and People Need Petfple for additional suggestions 
on organiwition. * 



The work groups might invite resource FH?^)ple from the 
community or from the high schtjol to assist them. (Art, 
home economics, or industrial arts teachers.) Teachers 
might also emphasize the fact that students will be work- 
ing at jobs actually being performed by people working in 
the entf^rtainment field, as well an ctmst ruction, clothing 
design, and public relations. In keeping with the lesson 
theme, students should be able to choose tasks and work 
roles on the basis of interests and abilities. Teachers 
might encourage students to use this opportunity to try 
non traditional roles. (Boys in costume design, girls in 
set production. > 
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SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



SOCIAL SltlDIES 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH. Work with the group 
researching the factual information to help make the story 
as accurate as possible, Diacuss how families had freedom 
of choice during the pioneering days because they were 
independent from outside contacted but had a limited 
choice of life-style and occupation. The script could show 
Uiat m the pioneering days providing the essentials 
for survival limited free time (and therefore leisure time 
choices » and dictated work roles. Also help student* locate 
infcnnation regarding roles of family members, career 
choices open to each member of the fiouily, career choices 
Jf the family moved to town, topics which might have been 
discussed at mealUme, etc. Researchers should not forget 
to look at changes in the roles of youth and the eldwly. 
CHieir greater usefulness and their contributions to the 
pioneer family unit, contrasted with the increased choices 
in the modem world. ) The research team could also pro- 
vide information to the set, prop, and costume <fc8ign«^. 
SCIENCE 

SCIENCE THEN AND NOW. Work with the prop team to 
help determine what tools would have been in the home 
what foods would have been served at mealtime, and what 
CTops would have been raised by pioneer familifcs. Discuss 
how science today has increased one's freedom to choose 
how work around the home will be accomplished, what 
foods will be served for dinner, and how leisure time will 
be spent. Suggestions in all three areas cwuld be given to 
the scriptwriters. Some students may even want to explore 
how advanced tedinology has begun to restrict choices 
with the advent of such modern phenomena as the energy 
crisis, youth unemployment because of fewer jobs for 
unskilled labor, pollution, etc. 

Another interesUng idea for scriptwriters to develop 
would be the way that young people, in the past. learned 
their work roles at home. TTie home was the link between 
young people and work. With advanced iechnology 
demanding more complex skills and more highly trained 
p««^le. the home can no longer serve that ftinction. School 
training has become the link between young people and 
work, and the choice of care«- training plays a more 
important role. Characters in the play could discuss fixture 
plans related to training to compare educational altwna- 
tives of the i^st and of the present 
MATHEMATICS 

ESTIMATE MATERIALS NEEDED. Work with set and 
costume production to estimate the materials needed and 
measure materials accurately for the most eronomical way 
to use them. Contrast past and present needs for skill in 
mathematics. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

SCRIPTWRiriNG AND SPEECH. Work with the script- 
writers and the public relations committee. Furnish 
samples of similar efBjrts (other so-ipta and public rela- 
tions materials) and help them iiworporate suggestions and 
information from the research t^m into their work. (A 
lesson on how to use reference and resource materials 
could help students in their efforts for accuracy of script.) 
Contrast style and sentence structure in stories, scripts, 
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and press releases. Have students look at examples of a 
short story that has been written in script form, press 
releases, reviews by theater critics, and theater programs 
Discuss the different skills and techniques used in each 
format. 

Work with the cast on Inflection, delivery, phrasing, 
and pronunciation. Discuss the effect these techniques can 
have on the feelings conveyed to listeners, indents might 
also consider how these same speaking skills are used by 
teachers, lawyers, salespeople, candidates for public office, 
and others. 

MUSIC 

MUSIC, PAST & PRESENT. Find a type of instrument, a 
song, or a dance communicative of the life style of the 
pionerar era and use it in the play. Contrast it with the 
music that can be heard on a transistor radio. Did any of 
today's music have roots in the past? How do people 
communicate thoughts and ideas about life through their 
music? Some stu(fents may wish to write a song for the 
play, "niis could lead to an investigation of music as a 
possible career. 
ART 

COSTUME & SET DESGN. Work with the set and cos- 
tume designers and the production team to create a 
mod«-n and a pioneer set Compare modem interior deco- 
rating and fashion magarises with pictures fttMn the past 
and note diflferences in tastes and functions. Emphasize 
tl e difiference in an individual's choice of drees and home 
dtoomtion in the past and the present. 

PHYSICAL mucAjtmi 

EXERCISE AND LEISURE ACTIVITIES. Incorporate 
comparisons of physical execise and leisure time activities 
into the play. What choices existed then? What choices 
exist now? What effects have these changes had on the 
health and phyacal atness of people? Tteachers may also 
wish to have students look at the many occupations that 
edst today relating to physical education, poinUng out 
that today's life style has increased the amount of leisure 
time available. 

ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY: In a class meding have students summarize 
the project by discussing: 

how the number of choices available to people 
has imsnrased; 

what ne-AT thii^s they learned about 
themselvra during the project; 

adults who have characteristics they would 
like to acquire; 

the tendency to st«wtype tasks on the basis of 
8^ both in the play and in the work involved in 
producing the play; 

how education is the primary link to a (sreer; 

their feelings about the kind of job they chose 
in the production; 

how their various work roles in the production 
related to a variety of skills and interests, and 
how all were important to the success of the 
project; 

the extent to which their planning was adequate 
and accurate and the importance of 
cooperation; 

how they feel about the aWlity to chooae and 
change. 



LEVEL TWO 

THINGS TO CONSroER 

What risikM wetv involvtd whiti Bartnoa iitv!Ut*d lo 
do ihv hydrolah pnytvt? Why du yciu think she v\as will^ 
ing to takv thf risks tnvolviHl? What dul j^b<. Untrn ah>ut 
hersfit* as a r<•^uh? What fatlurrs or dis;ip{>t)imnu»nts 
wuid hiivv h;tpfH*ned to her? What kind?* risks urv 
alwavs involvfd in making a cartvr choitv? What are 
sonit» ot thf jKJssiblc rewards? 

DfMcnlv uhy Barbara found her work sitlistyin^. 
t^spwially dunn^^ the hydrolah proji*i't What personal 
skills did she mvd to do the job* il4»adership ability, 
ability to ^et ah»n^ with others, abiiity to learn new 
thtn^^^ quickly, ability to handle new problems and situa- 
tions. ' Name tivf other jobs which might use similar 
skills. <Test piha. nuHlieal ri»M*areher. aert>space enginet^r, 
transportatKMt engnuHT. arihiM>lt)gist . natural scientist. 
m«x'hanicai engineer, etc ^ 

What problems do you think Barbara might have 
faced when she divided to lHH.t»me an engim«er? 1>» you 
suppose her relativt*s and friends might have suggested 
(ither carms? WTiat? Do relatives or friends ever sugge.st 
careers ft>r you'* How do their idea** fit with your own 
ideas alxmt yourself How can the opinions of others bt» 
helpful? How much shtnild ytm let other people's ideas 
influence your dtvisums* What wtudd you do if your ideas 
about ytnir future were very difft*rent fn>m the ideas of 
yt jur family and friends'* 

On a shet*t of pajHM- list ihrtH' things that would 
make Work satisfying for you Lisi thr«*e ^>ers<mal skills 
you would like t«« develup and use in your cart^er. Think- 
ing atxait tlu* first two lists, name three cartvrs which you 
might ch<H>se H<m many mt>rt^ can you list'.^ Share your 
list with tht* das?* t<» see if they have any suggestitms. 
How would you tind uut aNiut trthcr careers w hich would 
Ih» {jossible for you 

Do you think Barbara will ever change jobs? Why? 
What might happen that Wituld fnne her tu change jobs? 
Knowing Barf^ir I .-^ ability to change, what do you think 
shr '.vould do if 

the fvdenil pmjeiis she worked on lo.st their 
funding and her jvh disapjK-ared? 
she had flunked *»ut of engineering sch<H>l? 
a new cart*t*r upf>ort unity opened up in marine 
engmeiTing th t paid m(»re and pn»vided a 
greater opp . ./Si»ty for sclent ific leadership, but 
ntjuirt^ Hlditional training in oceam>graphy? 
she no longer found her work interesting or 
enjtiyable'^ 

she were offered a job in a remote area of the 
wtirld testing tH|uipment for a ' ining company'.' 
she had failed Xo tind out what Nhe mt'dtnl to 
know aU^ut the ei|Uipment she tt*sted in the 
hydrolah;^ 

her skills Inianie outdated Invaust* of new 
developments in her field, and •^he ttiight In* 
replaced by a yiKinger engineer w ith up^o-date 
training*.' 



everyone lost interi^t in the iK*ean and all th« 
people in m*t»an exphiratitm U»st their jobs? 

Which iif tht»se items are a real |H>ssibiluy for Biir- 
bara? Which have re-ally happened to people in other areas 
t>f wt>rk? Do you know anyone whose job has Ixvti afftvttxi 
by changes iii the t\t)nomy or by Kientific advantvnient? 
Why is it S4> important to have the ability t<i ch<K>se and 
change? 

SHORT-TERM ACTIVITIES 

ACTIVITY 1. Give each student a vopy of the following 
statements characteristic of people w ho h:ue demonstrated 
an ability to chin^se and change. Ask students to circle one 
number Mi. 2. or 1 f next to each statement indict ig how 
thev think Barb;«ra would have answertni each item. 



s 

E 



3 S 



3 
3 



2 



1 i feei prou0 of mysetf. I am 

someone good to Know 

2 I don t mmd betng different 

from orhefs. 

3 I htive my own ide^ff* .ind 

bel^ets iibout what i$ good 
tor me 

4 t dun t qet homesick easily 

When I move of *^m away 
from home, t cfon t reaHy 
w.mt to po bacK 

I usuaHy know how to ^.v^netlt 
ff<mi the fucKy thmgs that 
happen to me 

6 I thmk n lot about who I am anU 

whef<* i m qomg 

7 t Know that there are several 

ways to UvL niy iite whtch 
woiilcl make me happy 

8 f ran name number of differ • 

ent c^ireefS for someone i<ke 
me 

9 i *h?f>K tha* study^nq ^wci work 

<nq hnrr! vMt p;jyoff for me 

10 i can change and t)€^ diffe/ent I 

can become pretty much 
what I want to become 

11 I Itke to try new thmgs even if t 

know I mjqht not suCf.eed 

12 I spefid mo^e enetcjy ttytnq to 

make thmqs bot'er f</r mySeit 
than \ do bemq angry about 
the thmqs f don t Ifkc 



Xittv: Some ideas for this activity were found in (Jlazer. 
K. M., atid KiisjK. H, l> . A Study nf SuacHsful Persims 
From St'riuusly Disadi anUt^ed Bta h^rounds. Oflice of 
tia! Manfxnvei Pnif^ranis. IVpartment (»fI>alK>r, Washington. 
DC. March. 
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After students complete their responses, ask each stu- 
dent to total up the numbers circled. Have the class com- 
pare their scores for Barbara. Does the class see Barbara 
as a strong candidate for change (30-36 points I, an aver- 
age candidate for change (24-30 points), or someone who is 
not Ukely to change (12-24 points*? Now without sharing 
answers, have the students respond to each item as they 
would ans*ver for themselves. Each student should com- 
pare responses to see if he or she ranked higher or lower 
than Barbara. 

Suppose someone scored "I's" (never like me) on each 
Item. As a class, consida- each statement separately and 
list as many ways as possible that a person might change. 

Would you say that these characteristics of a person's 
ability to change are internal (inside the person and 
under his or her control > or external (caused by things 
outside the person over which he or she has little or no 
control )? 

How would Barbara have answered on the following 
external characteristics of people who have changed their 
lives? 



I 




I have gotten help from a few 
special people wfio 
believe m mf- 

I have had a chance to make 
some decisions for myself 

t have had a chance to know 
people who symbolize 
what I would want to be 
(role models). 

I have received Support and 
acceptance from those 
arour>d me. once I got a 
chance to prove »vhaf I 
could do. 



How can these outside fectors make a difference to 
someone like Barbara? 

Do these factors suggest things you could do to help 
someone who is trying something new or is in a new 
situation? What influence do you have over scHneone else's 
ability and freedom to choose and change? 
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How would you describe the difference between inter- 
nal f.nd external constraints on freedom of choice? If some- 
one scored "3'8" on the first list and "I's" on the secono 
list, what would be his or her chance of choosing and 
changing successftilly? What if that person's scores were 
the other way around? Which do you think are the 
stronger of the two sets of factors? Why? 

ACTIVITY 2. Help students to identify people in the com- 
mumty who are successful in non-traditional career roles. 
(Individuals from college-oriented ccmimunities who are 
successfbl in non-college work roles, ghetto escapees 
women in managerial, professional, and technical rol^ 
men in traditionally female roles, etc.) Invite several of 
the people to class to discuss how they were able to 
overcome the barriers to success. If possible, have each 
student visit a successful worker from an environment 
and background similar to his or her own to allow stu- 
dents a chance to identify with someone who has suc- 
ceeded in overanning barriers to freediwn of choice. 

LONG-TERM ACTIVITIES 

The purpose of this activity is to help students under- 
stand the ways that society's expectations influence indi- 
vidual choice, and how society's values are changing 
toward greater freedom of choice. 

A MOCK NEWS PROGRAM 

Have students produce a thirty-minute mock television 
or radio program reporting the results of an investigaUon 
of how stereotypes influence the images students have of 
themselves. The class could be divided into small work 
groups to invesUgate various phases of the problem, with 
a representative from each group meeting to combine the 
material and write the final report. From this report 
students should write a script, perhaps using mock inter- 
views, on-the^scene news casts, flashbacks, or futuristic 
news capsules. ("On this date 100 years ago . . .," or "And 
now for a look at the news from the year 2000.") Have 
students gather material fbr the program (suggestions are 
offered in the Subject Activities section) and select their 
tasks. If students choose to do a TV program it will 
include design and production of sets. Have students 
watch a daytime news program or an evening documen- 
tary for ideas about the kinds of ^bs involved, paying 
particular attention to the list of credits. Emphasize 'how 
work roles m this classroom activity corre^nd to those 
in a "real" working situation. 



SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 



ART 

HOW YOUNGER CHILDREN 

SEE THEMSELVES. In addition to the art work needed 
on the fiet, the art group could gather paper, glue, scissor^i, 
crayons, and picture*, from old magaadne^, and work with 
a class of neven or eight-year-olds to find out how ywinger 
children see ihem»elve«. The group could help the young- 
sters draw or cut out and paste pictures to show: 1 ) what 
they'd like to be when they grow up or 2) what they 
would do ti)day if today were a "magic day'' and they 
could dii anything they wanted. Have students bring the 
pictures back to class and help them analyi^ the collection 
for examples of steret»type8. Aim) look at the ways even 
small children expret*s their feelings through their choices 
of color, figure size, facial wtpression, etc. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

STEREOTYPES IN THE MEDIA. This group could «cam- 
iTO television programs, commercials, magazine and news 
reporting, printed advertising, and children's literature to 
determine how the media describes a •*good" job, a **good" 
education, "normal" life style, the "average" male, and 
the ^'average" female. This group might need help develop- 
ing guidelines or checklists. For example: 

What kind of occupation is shown? Is it oflSce 
work or strenuous outdoor work? Do^ the work 
require a college degree? How is the worker 
dressed? 

What is the '^typicar* family doing? Where do 
they live? What do they buy? How do they dress? 

What 18 the person doing? What skills does the 
pe^-aon display? How would you describe the 
person? What does the f^rson seem to eiyoy most? 

From their ob§ervations students can ctwnpile their 
group report on stereotypes in literature and in the mass 
media, and discuss how these stereotypes influence peo- 
ples' ideas about work roles and educational aspirations. 
They should also discuss how the media has been used to 
help break down stereotypes, and find examples of local 
efforts on behalf of women s rights and mittority groups. 

BIATHEMATICS 

STATISTICS ON STEREOTYPING. The math group could 
have several responsibilities: 

1. Poll seventh and eighth-grade math students and their 
teachers, asking questions like: 

Why do girls need math? Why do boys need math? 

Who needs math more — the student going to 
collie or the f tudent going directly to work after 
high school? Why? 

aiould girls specialise in math? Why? Should 
boys specialize in math? Why? 

Do you expect boys to do better in math than 




girls? 



The results could be discussed in terms of the number 
of women entering the engineering and mathematical 
fields. Interviews with workers in non-traditional roles 
could illustrate individual success in areas generally con- 
sidered inappropriate for cmain types of people. 

2. &irvey math textbooks to see how stereotypes are used 
in word problrais, pictures, and narrative examples. Want 
ads in newspapers may illustrate how ^wrific qualifica- 
tions in math are required in certain occupations and how 
some jobs are labeled as only appropriate for certain appH- 
(^nts. 

3. Compile statistics for the othe*- groups and make 
charts and graphs illustrating the findings. 

4. Using U.S. I^partment of Labor publications, obtain 
graphs showii^ the percentage of women and minorities 
in the work force, and graphs onnparing the earning 
power of women with that of men. For example: 

Th^ Baniliig Powii' of Woqim 
Wi^iM tor 1970) 
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10.340 




4.789 
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9.549 




4.62S 
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3.991 
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Tha Etmtiifl Pwi of Wotiww CompartU 
to ttio Ein*ii PoiPtr of Montis 

%of/UI % of All 

tMmonW^ers MateWmlmo 

Peo|Ne amployod as: 

fV^lotors, managm 4% 14% 

Profra«lor»l« tMhnlcal 15% 14% 

Craftsman , 1% 20% 

Factory work^s 15% 20% 

Clerks* salos workers 42% 13% 

SorvfceworNors ,,*..16% 7% 

Hous^W workers 6% LMsthan 1% 

Source of both charts: Fact Sheet on The Earnings Gap, 
Women*8 Bureau, Washington, D C., Feb., 1970. 
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;> It.mpan- thf eaininfjs and uru'mph.vmt.nt rate of 
"v%hiti- o.Uar- wurkiM s iiiuf "hlui. oWIar" workers u> dem- 
tmHtniu. thai meat M-wm;-^ uu hmnw exist between the 
twofjroups. F<»r example: 
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S1(».78 
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Manufacturing 



$ 85.53 
87.58 
92.18 
96.78 
99.45 
101.26 
1(».75 
111.44 
115.90 
123.93 
135.24 



SHurtv. Manfkuicr fteffort to The President. U.S. Depjirt- 
ment i>f Uihor. Washington. P.C.. March . 1973 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. Have students kx,k at national 
and .state leKisiation dealing with the rights of both indi- 
%-iduals and groups. Each student in the work group ctmid 
wver a different movement such as women. mim»rilies 
migrants, and peop.:e of low income who have been 
grantt^ equal pn.tection under the law. Students might 
al.s<, l.K)k at such d«»cuments as the Emancipation Pnx-Ia. 
mation. the l4th Amendment, various Indian treaties 
immigration laws, literature abf.ut the emergence of 
organm^ labor, the mh Amendment, the Civil Rights 
Act t»f and the Equal Right.s Amendment. Also of 

interest m the government s n.le in br««ideni.ig education 
to make .t available to everyone thn.ugh federal support 
ot public education, loans to posi-st^jndarv students, con- 
'-■ern for quality education, etc. The emphasis should be on 
s<v»al progress and how the legislative and judicial proc- 
ess haN bt^n used to attain equality. (St,me of the students 
might want to discuss the limitations of the legislative 
and judicial process, i State and local laws could be exam- 
ined for examples of discrimination based on stereotypes 
b.>meone m the gn^up might want to Un,k at how career 
ch<,ice in the pa..t depended heavily on the father s (K-cupa- 
lion. and contrast that with ti»day's wider range of train- 
ir»g and career option.s. 

SCIENCE 

SCIENTIFIC CAREERS. Conduct polls similar to those 
suggested in the mathematics activities t<» explore why few 
girls want to have scientific careers. Talk with counselors 
and science teachers to get their views on the subject, and 
Untk at previous amtributions of women and minorities to 
the field of science, (For example. Dr. Dan Williams, a 
b<ack surgeon, performed the first open heart surgery in 
America.- Students wuld have an interesting discussion 
about the ffjilowing: 

An American youth orgam/at.on official argued for 
hepatation by sex m youth groups because the Doys 
organization Aas qeared toKward many act.vittes m 
science mathematics and awiat.oo and therefore map. 
propnate for girls 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

DIFFERENCES IN SPORTS. Discuss the difference 
between on?ani»d competitive sports pn.gram8 fbr girls 
and those for boys. Compare them with programs in other 
countries, and with the physiological and psychological 
needs for physical fitness, competition, and team work of 
ftoth sexes. Poll te ciiers. parents, and students to find out 
what IS expected from boys and what is expected from 
gsrls ,n these areas. How are these expectations reflected 
in the youth pn>gmm8? Read biographies of women and 
members of minority groups who have beco prominent 
sports figures and plan a mock interview foi the brt>ad- 
cast. Have them tell about their efforts to succeed in 
sports in spite of the expectations of others. Make sugges- 
tions about how sports programs might be changed to give 
an students a chance to participate in competitive pro- 
grams. 

ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

SUMMARY. After the "bn»adca«t." have students discuss: 
the extent to which school and society reflect 
the total range of choices for everyone; 

how limited contact with people of difTerent 
backgn)unds can increase the tendency to 
stereotype; 

how individuals can suffer frt>m stereotyping; 
why stereotypes exist; 

why f he re-asons <br stereotyping are 
disappearing in our society; 

how they can personally help in breaking 
down sterecrtypes: 

how stereotypes influence one s self-image and 
actions; 

how they have a wider range of choices for 
the ftitunc han their parents; 

how legal, judicial, and social processes are 
increasir^f the freedom of all people to choose 
and change. 
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Pmducer/Writer: Ruth Pollak 

Treasure Hunt 
Suctess Story 
I Agree, . . . You re Wrong! 
ChtHmng Changes 

Produc^r/WrUer; Louise Henry 

The Way We Live 
About bread <fi butterflies 

Pmlucer/Writer: Jan Skrentny 

Things, Ideas, People 

Production Stair 

Director: Michael Switzer 

DirecUn s/Edttorf^: Richard Even, Frank Neabitl, 

Robert Gardner 
Associate Editor: Leland Price 
Cinematographers: Michael Switzer, Frank Nesbitt, 

Murdoch Campbell 
Assistant Cinematographers: Scott Gibson. 

Murdoch Campbell, Leland Price 
Sound Technician: Murdoch Campbell 
Production Assistant: Jan Hatcher 
Music: Morris Brothers, Back Porch Majority. 

Cochran Family 

Consultants: Arvonne Fraser, E. James 

Ueberman, M-D,. Martha Gross, Herbert Holstein 

Documentary Subjects: 

David Gilbert. Success Story 

Zeddie Gillenwat^r Family, The Way We Live 

Barbai rt Pijanowski, Choosing Changes 

Cooperating Sc** '>ls: Georgetown Univen?ity, Birney 
Elementary, u ew Elementary. Boston-Hoffman 
Junior High School, Middleburg Elementary, 
Freedom Hill Elementary.Timberlane Elementary, 
Northern Virginia Community College 

Acknowlodgrments: Billy Arnold. Honda Fairfax 

M<Horcycle». Jaqui Benson. Stevt» Berry man. Morrie EppH. 
SammieCamphell. pr. Marcello Fernandez. Dr. John 
Holland. Dr Tom Kenney. Ms. M J Murray. Dr. Anthony 
Llewellyn. (filhi»rt Jafie. Dr. James Miller. Dr. John 
SeftftioDH. Sm«>key RoberlH. Capital City Jamb<iret\ DuPont 
Chemical Company, Fairfax Police Academy. Hart wood 
Para Centt-r. Maryland State Fair. J. C Penney. Manned 
Undersea?? St*ienci» and T(vhm>It>K> Office of i he National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. Perry 
Foundation HydroJah. UnitiKi States Army, United States 
Post Office. Woodward & Lothrop. 
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KETC-TV, St Louis, Missouri 



Writer/Director/Producer: John Allman 
Managing Producer: Don Jeffries 

Me, Myself & Maybe <^ 
Plnnning Ahead: The Racer <^ 
Pouer Play ^ 

Director: Don Jeffries^ ^ 
Writer: John Allman 

Taking Care of Business 
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Production Staff 

Assistant Directors: Marcy Tate. Jerry Kritz 

CinemoK^rapher: John Huston 

Assistant Cinematt^aphere: Jordan Kaiser, 

Gordan Rauss 
Editors: David Howard, Peter Bretz 
Sound Technicians: Brian Elliott, Jerry Kritz. 

Al Bussen, Dan Reid 
Optical EfTects: Tim Leone 

Art Work: Karen Isam. Tim Sappington, John Ryun. 

Marilyn Dilly. Die' '^irsner 
Production Assistant. John Ryun. Mark Zuke, 

Todd Kritz. Tim Sappington. Dick Welsh. 

Eric McKeevo*. Larry Price 
Consultants: Moisy Shopper. M.D. (child p^chiatrist) 
Earle Hollis. Image Society. Mexican American 

Cultural Commission 
Still Photographer: Art Pitzsimmons 

Music: Don Ray Sampwn, Merrill Clark: Planning 
Ahead: The Racer; Arthur Custer: Power Play: 
Frank Ray: Taking Care of Bueiness 

Cast Members: EteAnne Austin, Cathy Simpson, 
Darlene Parks. Tv-rry Haynie. John Forrester. Sarah 
Lewis and her class, Danny Fitter. Marty Schmelzle, 
Jeanne Austin. Don Haskins. Rick McGougan, Sixth 
grade class-Brittany Middle School. Helen Schaus, 
Matt Siegel. Mark Uavitt, Rebecca Senior. David 
Noelle, Mickey Pierce and Evelyn Braden and 
their classes. Norm Dorb, Carlos J. Villalobos. Helen 
Mora. Carlton Duckworth. Catarina Mora. Marta 
Mendosui, David Mendoza. Rosita Guzman. / nastasia 
Mora. Yvonne Vicor. Andrew Gladney. Mary Alice 
Kearney. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Williams. Ron and 
Lynn Cnhen, Lawrence Jungman. Billie Jacobs. 
Carmen Murack 
Cooperating Schools: University City Schools, 
Brittany Middle School. Clayton Schools 

AcknowlwiKfrnents; Dave Roach. Sarah Lfwis. BilHe Jacobs, 
John Yunker. Mickey Pierce. Evelyn Braden. Bader's Art 
Store. Jeiinnt- Mantia. Tony's Parkway Service. Ed Tate. 
Myrick family. Mr .ind Mrs. O. L. Ailman. Si Louis Park 
and Recreation District, Mrs. Buckowitz. St. Louis Photo. 
Bicycle Center. Cornet & Zeibtg. Inc.. Famous Barr. 
K Miirt. Mirhelson Realty Company. Mi Pueblito 
Restaurant. Spangler Cycle. Mr and Mrs. Donald C. 
Jeffries. Mr. and Mrs. Gordan Reel. Mr, and Mrs. Martin 
Schweig. Rene Michel Trapapo. Shirley Kurre 
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Unit Productions of the Utah State 
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Producer/Director: Dean Bradshaw 
Writer: John Allman 

Decisions, Decisions 
School & Jobs 
Work Means . . . 



Prodttctibn Staff 

Cinematographerfi/Editors: Robert Clayton. 
Ronald Hyman 

Sound Technicians; Dale Steadman, Derrell Dansier, 
Klay Andersen, Kathy Fletcher 

Production Assistants: Denece Green. Bob Olson 

Music: Don Ray Sampson. Merrill Clark 

Consaltanl: Lynn Jensen 

Cast Members: Mark Ron e. Kurt Bagley. Mike 
Mason. Leanne Rowe, Marge Crittenden. Chet 
Blomquisu Spence Young, Uona Pierce, Grant Geary, 
Ken Sansom, Marci Kirk. Ethel Callis, Ferrin Gregg 
Cooperating Schools: Sanpete School District, Murray 
School District, Jordan School District, San 
Franci«!o City Schools, Salt Lake City Schools 

Acknowledgements Redman Moving & Storage. LDS 
Hospital. Summit Mercantile, Aorotec. Inc.. DeSoto Cab 
Company. Utah Stars. Joan Baez, Topaz. Evan s 
Advertising Agency. Tooele Transcript & Bulletin^. Air 
National Guard. Northwetst Multi Project Center. Kent 
Worthington 
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WHRO-TV, Norfolk, Virginia 
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Producer/Editor: Larry Crum 
Wrirer: Ruth Pollak 

People Need People 
Our Own Tuh> Hands 



Production Staff 

Cinemntt^rapher: Stewart Harris 

Sound Technicians: Ron James. Rodney Sharp 

Production Assistants: Glen Morgan, Rick Voight, 

Shcralyn Urner. Paul Gaddis 
Music: Larry Crum: Our Own Two Hands, People 

Need People 

Documentary Subjects: 
The Holland Family. Our Own Tuh> Hands 

Cooperating Schools: Hampton School for the Blind, 
Kempsx'ille High schot>l. the Public Schools of 
Virginia Beach 

Acknowledgements; Richard Brinson and the Florida State 
University Flying Circus. Mary Brown. Chesapeake and 
Potomac Tfl^honr Company. Bill Boyce. Rick Bender. Mr. 
Oliver. BobCogKdale and the Virginia Tech Agriculture 
Extension Service. Wallv French 
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Georgia Department of Education, 
Educational Media Services Division 
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Producer/Dinvtor: Ron Nugent 
**Usmg bread & hutterilies'' 

Production StalBT 

Pniduction Coordinator: Ralph Crandall 
Cinematographers: Bruce Grimes, John Huston, 

George Macrenaris 
Fditor: David Howard 

Teachers: Willie Foster • Marlys Peters, Debera Sharpe 
Consultants: Dr. Jamei? E. Bottoms, Debera Sharpe 
Cooperating SchooIf«: Atlanta City Schools —Dr. 
Curtis Henoua nnd Willie Foster: Cobb County 
Schools — Robert Cook and Albert Prict?; DeKalb 
County School^-^^ames F. Clark and Geraldine 
Tilson 
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Inrtnictioiial Resources 

Workshop leaders' materials, including a handbt)ok. 
reference items, and a variety of audio-visual materials, 
are available for the training of teachers and others 
involved in the use of bread & butterflies. Varimis 
modules provide a clear understanding of the 
bijckground. objectives, and processes of the complete 
project. These workshop materials can be obtained from 
AIT. 



discovering 




workshops, 
films, 
cassettes, 
related materials 



'*Using Imad & butterflies'' 

Usirtff bread & butterflies, a twenty-minute in-service 
color pn^ram. demonstrates how some teachers have 
used the project successfully in their classrooms. The 
program emphiisizes children s feelings and attitudes 
about career development. It shows how teachers and 
students use bread * butterflies in a variety of ways as 
piirt of the total curriculum. Usin^bfvaddi 
butterflieif is available from AIT 

"About bread & butterflies'" 

About breads butterflies is an informational 
prqrram dt^igned to acquaint parents, educati^rs. and 
general audiences with the project and its objectives. 
Included are excerpts from the student prt^grams, 
examples of children and teachers using the project, 
and comments from education specialists. The 
fifteen^minute color pn)gram is available from AIT. 



''bread & butterflies" films, cassettes 

Individual bread & buiterfltes programaion 16 mm 
color film and videocassettes can be purchaned from 
AIT Preview prints are offered to prospective 
purchasers without chc<i kc except for return postage. 
Special prices are available to bread & butterflies 
consortium agencies and to those entitled to service 
from a consortium agency. (See inside front cover. ) 




To purchase or obtain additional information about 
"bread & butterflies" films, cassettes, or related 
materials, write to: 

Agemry for InstntctlonrJ Television 
BoxA 

BIoomin(Brton, Indiana 47401 
Phone: (812) 339-2203 
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The Agency for Instructional Television is a 
nonprofit American-Canadian organization 
established to strengthen education through 
television and other technologies. Its 
primary function is the development of joint 
program projects involving state and 
provincial agencies. A division of AIT is 
National Instructional Television, which 
manages the cooperative projects. AIT has 
its main offices in Bloomington, Indiana, and 
regional offices in the Washington. D.C., 
Atlanta. Milwaukee, and San Francisco areas. 
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